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FREDERIC THE GREAT AND LORD BUTE 


UST as the curtain was about to fall on the drama of the 
Seven Years’ War Great Britain and Prussia parted com- 
pany under circumstances which Frederic the Great re- 
garded as exceptionally humiliating to himself. Not only did 
Frederic assert that he had been basely deserted by his British 
ally, but, as if Satan for once had a just ground to rebuke sin, he 
accused Lord Bute of a diabolically treacherous plot to ruin the 
Prussian monarchy, and believed himself in possession of com- 
pelling evidence to prove the fact. This episode of the rupture 
of the Anglo-Prussian alliance in 1762 has left a scarring im- 
pression on Prussian statesmen and historians. More than a 
century later, Bismarck attributed much of his distrust of Eng- 
land to this alleged desertion of Frederic the Great and drew in 
part from this incident his doctrine that the British constitution 
admitted of no alliance of assured permanence.’ 
Ever since Arnold Schifer wrote his scathing arraignment 
of Lord Bute, the charge of duplicity and treachery has never 
been effectively silenced among German historians.? So con- 


* Otto Fiirst von Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinnerungen (Stuttgart, 1898), 
II, 233. 

* Arnold Schifer, Geschichte des Siebenjdhrigen Krieges (Berlin, 1874), II, 
i, 437 ff. But even before Schifer, Friedrich von Raumer, writing from British 
and Prussian sources, contended that Great Britain had ignominiously deserted 
Prussia. F. von Raumer, Friedrich II und seine Zeit, nach den gesandschaft- 
lichen Berichten im Britischen Musdium und Reichsarchiv (Berlin, 1836), II, 
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530 WALTER L. DORN 


vincing did this indictment appear that even the Frenchman 
Richard Waddington, after a fresh and independent examina- 
tion of the materials for his monumental history, pronounced a 
verdict upon Lord Bute not less damning than that of Schiifer.* 
To be sure, British historians who have dealt summarily with the 
controversy as John Holland Rose and Sir Julian Corbett as- 
serted Bute’s innocence, but the former advanced no convincing 
evidence in support of his view, while the otherwise thorough 
and clear-sighted Sir Julian Corbett, by a singular oversight, 
was familiar neither with the origins and the consequences of the 
secret British overtures to Austria nor with the full meaning of 
the contents of the Galitzin letter on which the case against Bute 
must ultimately rest.* This failure to apprehend the decisive 
factors in the estrangement between England and Prussia may, 
perhaps, serve to explain why Sir Richard Lodge, the first Eng- 
lishman who has made a careful scrutiny of the controversy, in 
his recent volume emphatically reaffirms practically all the 
charges against Bute originally preferred by Schafer and con- 


501 ff. Ranke in his dry objective manner propounded the same doctrine. L. von 
Ranke, Sdmmtliche Werke (Leipzig, 1875), XXX, 371. All other German his- 
torians, with but a single exception, have accepted Schiifer’s account of the 
breach. This is notably true of Reinhold Koser, Geschichte Friedrichs des Gros- 
sen (Berlin, 1925), III, 127 ff. The only German historian who has declined 
to follow Schifer’s reading of these events is Albert von Ruville, Die Auflésung 
des engliech-preussischen Biindnisses in 1762 (Berlin, 1890). This doctor’s disser- 
tation has been challenged on practically all essential points by W. Michael, “Die 
Auflésung des englisch-preussischen Biindnisses,” in Géttinger Gelehrte An- 
zeigen (1894), p. 283. Michael’s article constitutes a return to Schiafer’s position 
on all important questions at issue in the quarrel. Although the body of German 
historians have rejected Ruville’s conclusions, the latter has made contributions 
of undeniable value. 

*R. Waddington, Histoire de la guerre de sept ans (Paris, n.d.), V, 278 ff. 

* Rose presents little more than a summary of the documents in the Public 
Record Office and does not appear to have consulted either the Newcastle or the 
Hardwicke Papers or even all the printed materials available. John Holland 
Rose, “England and Prussia, 1757-1763,” in English Historical Review, XX1X 
(1914), 257-75. The upshot of Corbett’s argument is that Bute refused the Prus- 
sian subsidy for 1762 because Frederic supported Peter III of Russia’s hostile 
designs on Denmark. While this argument in effect is not incorrect, it should be 
stated that Frederic did not support Russia until he had convinced himself that 
the rupture of his alliance with Great Britain was irreparable. The circum- 
stances which prompted Frederic’s reckless surrender to the personal interests 
of the Tsar alone will explain the dissolution of the Anglo-Prussian alliance. Sir 
Julian Corbett, England in the Seven Years’ War (London, 1907), II, 287 ff. 
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cludes in characterizing this episode “one of the least honour- 
able in the history of British diplomacy.’ In spite of this re- 
markable agreement between Schifer, Waddington, and Lodge, 
it cannot be said that Lord Bute was either guilty of treachery 
or even solely responsible for the breach of the Anglo-Prussian 
alliance in 1762. As it happens, there is evidence enough avail- 
able to render possible a nicer division of responsibilities be- 
tween Frederic and Bute. 

Notwithstanding the obvious disparity between Frederic 
and Bute in mind and purpose, their quarrel was not in the first 
instance one of personalities. Personal animus was not wanting 
on both sides of the Channel, but it was scarcely decisive. It is 
not straining probability to state that Great Britain and Prus- 
sia would have continued their historic alliance against a united 
Europe in tolerably cordial co-operation had not Lord Bute 
twice been the victim of circumstances beyond his power to con- 
trol: once when the Duke of Newcastle clandestinely interfered 
with Bute’s conduct of foreign affairs, thus causing irreparable 
damage; and again when Prince Galitzin, the Russian ambas- 
sador in London, falsely reported Bute’s policies and intentions 
to his sovereign Peter III, who as the friend and admirer of 
Frederic promptly forwarded the news to the Prussian monarch. 

To grasp the full import of Newcastle’s intervention in 
Bute’s affairs at the foreign office, one need but recall that Bute, 
having maneuvered Pitt out of office, endeavored to jockey the 
Duke of Newcastle and the remaining Whigs out of the cabinet 
also.° The unequal struggle which ensued was not merely one of 
two rival factions for mastery in the cabinet, but a contest be- 
tween two opposing systems of foreign policy. When Bute en- 
tered the ministry, he made no secret of the disfavor with which 
he regarded the Continental war against France. He disliked 


*Sir Richard Lodge, Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1923), pp. 113 ff. 

* Already on November 1, 1761, Newcastle complained that he was “the 
greatest cypher that ever appeared at court.” Philip Yorke, Life and Corre- 
spondence of the Earl of Hardwicke (Oxford, 1913), III, 262, The numerous 
letters which passed between Hardwicke and his associates printed here consti- 
tute the most valuable printed source on what transpired in the cabinet during 
the critical months of the breach of the Anglo-Prussian alliance. 
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the notion of sacrificing English to German interests and was 
not unwilling to withdraw the British troops as soon as a favor- 
able opportunity arose. By the force of circumstances Bute, in 
the course of the next months, came to look upon the Prussian 
alliance in much the same light, thus combining the Continental 
war and the Prussian alliance into two aspects of one and the 
same question." Newcastle, on the other hand, wholly preoccu- 
pied with the foreign problem, regarded continued participa- 
tion in the Continental war as the indispensable condition of a 
favorable peace with France. To abandon the Continent, he 
argued, would be to render France the absolute master of Eu- 
rope and make an advantageous peace impossible. In this he 
was supported not only by Hardwicke and Devonshire in the 
cabinet, but by the entire staff of British ambassadors on the 
Continent.* But though Bute might confide his opinions con- 
cerning withdrawal from the Continent to his intimate col- 
leagues, he was unwilling to publish them to the world or to act 
hastily on them. With his contracted insular outlook and a cer- 
tain diffidence which was the result of a total ignorance of for- 
eign affairs, he felt the need, for the moment, to lean on the 
maturer experience of others. For more than four months he 
followed the leading of the Duke of Newcastle rather than act 
on his own convictions. 

It will be remembered that when Bute entered the ministry 
in October, 1761, Great Britain was triumphantly victorious in 
every one of the numerous theaters of the war while Prussia was 
confronted with what appeared inevitable disaster. The two ex- 
tremities of the kingdom, East Prussia and the Rhenish prov- 
inces, were under enemy occupation. The most important stra- 
tegic center of Silesia, Schweidnitz, was already in the hands of 
the Austrians, and Colberg, the last Pomeranian fortress, was 
about to fall into those of the Russians. The Saxon duchies, 
throughout the war a veritable treasure-trove to the penurious 


‘It appears from Bute’s correspondence with Shelburne during December, 
1761, that the former took his stand with the Duke of Bedford, Fox, and Shel- 
burne in opposition to the German war. Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne 
(London, 1912), I, 102 ff. 

§ Newcastle to Sir Joseph Yorke, January 8, 1762; Newcastle Papers, Brit- 
ish Museum Add. MSS, 32933, fol. 82. 
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Prussian monarch, were in the grip of the French and Imperial 
armies. With all his superb endurance and his superior and bril- 
liant generalship, Frederic could hope at best only to postpone 
the final day of reckoning. The hour of the return of Silesia to 
Austrian allegiance seemed to have struck. Neither friend nor 
enemy believed that the King of Prussia could purchase peace 
without heavy sacrifices of territory. Even Pitt, his staunchest 
supporter in England, delicately conveyed to him that “small 
sacrifices might at such a moment conjure great storms.”” 

The momentous question thus arose among the British min- 
isters whether it was advisable to sustain this sinking ship by re- 
newing a treaty which excluded the possibility of a separate 
peace with France. Much disturbed by the fall of Schweidnitz, 
Bute took up the negotiations for the renewal of the Anglo- 
Prussian subsidy treaty in November, 1761, with the two Prus- 
sian ambassadors Knyphausen and Michell. In the course of the 
conversations Bute displayed no little anxiety for keeping open 
the path for a separate peace with France which one clause in 
the treaty forbade. In the new treaty Bute desired this clause to 
be dropped.*® To this Frederic promptly assented. He had no 
objection to a separate peace between England and France as 
long as he would continue to draw his subsidy and as long as 
such a peace would stipulate for the restoration of his Rhenish 
provinces now under French occupation.** Since both parties 
had agreed on the preliminaries, the treaty was ready for signa- 
ture. Frederic took it for granted that Bute would sign the 
treaty without delay.” 

Why then did Bute suddenly decide not to sign the treaty? 
There is no adequate ground for believing that Bute would not 


* Frederic to Pitt, July 3, 1761; Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des 
Grossen (Berlin, 1892), XX, 507-9. 

* The text of this treaty, which was renewed from year to year since 1757, 
is printed in C. A. Koch and F. Schoell, Histoire abrégée des traités de paix entre 
les puissances de l'Europe depuis la paix de Westphalie (Paris, 1817-18), III, 
29, 81. 

1 Frederic to Knyphausen, November 26, 1761; Pol. Corr., XX, 118. 


™ Knyphausen to Frederic, November 20, 1761; Geheimes Preussiches 
Staats-Archiv. Frederic to the Queen of Sweden, January 17, 1762; Pol. Corr., 
XXI, 187. The annual subsidy treaty expired on December 12, 1761, but the dis- 
cussions continued until the end of December. 
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have signed the treaty early in January, 1762, had not two 
events occurred which placed an entirely different complexion 
on the international situation: one was the British declaration 
of war against Spain on January 4, 1762, and the other was the 
fall of Colberg. With Colberg lost to the enemy and the road to 
Berlin open to the Russians, Frederic himself confessed that he 
felt “the knife at his throat.”** The sudden outbreak of hostili- 
ties between Great Britain and Spain, together with the Bour- 
bon Family Compact of August 15, 1761, vastly reduced the 
usefulness of England’s Prussian connection. The immense 
scope of naval warfare that was now necessary would strain 
British resources to the utmost. Should Spain invade Portugal, 
the lucrative British commerce with that country would receive 
a fatal stroke. The defense of Portugal was a far more vital 
matter to British merchants than the German war on the Con- 
tinent. Bute was seriously alarmed, all the more because Lord 
Anson had openly declared that the British navy was insuffi- 
ciently prepared for such an extended naval war.’* Up to the 
present moment the principal justification of the Continental 
war and the Prussian alliance had been that they compelled 
France to divide her resources in men and money between the 
colonial and the Continental conflict. The diversion had been 
trenchantly successful. But now that France had lost all her 
colonies to Great Britain, Bute felt that Great Britain could no 
longer draw any advantage from the Continental war commen- 
surate to her expenditures. Accordingly, when the cabinet met 
on January 8, 1762, Bute, supported by Grenville, strongly 
urged the abandonment of the German war on the ground that 
the enormous expense of it must cripple all other necessary mili- 
tary and naval operations elsewhere. On the Prussian subsidy, 
for the moment, he remained silent.*® 

But the defeat of a policy to which he had so deeply com- 


* Frederic to Prince Henry, December 23, 1761; Pol. Corr., XXI, 188. See 
his own interesting comments in his Histoire de la guerre de sept ans, (uvres de 
Frédéric le Grand (Berlin, 1846), V, 147. 

* Corbett, England in the Seven Years’ War, II, 197. 

* Newcastle to Hardwicke, January 10, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British 
Museum Add. MSS, 32933, fol. 75. Here Newcastle gives an account of the dis- 
cussion in the cabinet meeting. 
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mitted himself would render Newcastle’s position in the cabinet 
more difficult still, if not altogether impossible. The old duke 
met the challenge in an ingenious way. If Bute was bent on 
abandoning the German war as useless and wasteful, why not, in 
order to maintain the necessary connection of England with the 
Continent, make an effort to restore the “old system” of Eng- 
land, Holland, and Austria which had proved its utility as the 
guardian of the liberties of Europe since the Peace of Utrecht? 
Newcastle, thoroughly informed of the undercurrents of Con- 
tinental politics by a lively secret correspondence with the Brit- 
ish envoy at The Hague, Sir Joseph Yorke, had learned that 
Austria had not assented to the Bourbon Family Compact, that 
the Empress-Queen was apprehensive of the ascendancy of 
Spanish influence in Italy and had remonstrated with her 
French ally on the matter.** Why not, asked the duke, employ 
this Austrian disaffection with the Bourbon Powers to induce 
the Empress-Queen to detach her interests from those of France 
and resume the “old system”? The Dutch also, who were alarmed 
by a clause in the Family Compact which granted to France a 
most-favored-nation treatment in Spain, regarded by many 
Dutchmen to be a breach of the Treaty of Utrecht, might be 
persuaded to join. But, since it was unreasonable to expect Hol- 
land to act before Austria had taken the lead, all energies, so he 
argued, should be concentrated on separating Vienna from Par- 
is. These ideas Newcastle unfolded in a series of letters to the 
Earl of Hardwicke and Sir Joseph Yorke. He confided them to 
Lord Bute who subsequently adopted them as his own.*” 

But Newcastle did not stop here. In singular violation of 
ministerial propriety and without informing his colleague Lord 
Bute at the foreign office, he instructed Yorke to seek some con- 
venient channel, preferably the Dutch Stadtholder, Prince Lewis 


* Reischach to Kaunitz, January 22, 1762; Haus-, Hof- und Staats-Archiv, 
Vienna. Waddington, op. cit., V, 278, 279, 286. Despatches and Correspondence 
of John, Second Earl of Buckinghamshire (Publications of the Royal Historical 
Society, third series, Vol. II, London, 1900), I, 47. 

** Newcastle to Hardwicke, January 10, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British 
Museum Add. MSS, 32933, fol. 175; Newcastle to Sir Joseph Yorke, January 8, 
January 12, January 15, 1762; ibid., 32933, fol. 112, 226, 296. Writing to Yorke 
on January 12, 1762, Newcastle states “his Lordship [Bute] has entirely con- 
formed himself to my ideas.” 
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of Brunswick, to convey this disposition of Great Britain to re- 
turn to the “old system” to the Court of Vienna. Shrewdly 
aware, however, that no overtures to Austria which left out of 
consideration her future relation to Prussia promised the slight- 
est prospect of success, Newcastle added: 


And in order to induce the Court of Vienna to take the right part for 
their own honor and real interests, I would come to some regulation with 
regard to Silesia as should be satisfactory to them; and I would take im- 
mediate measures with them and the King of Sardinia to drive every 
branch of the House of Bourbon out of Italy, Naples, and Sicily. That 
would be a war worth fighting for, worth paying for.*® 


Some arrangement with regard to Silesia which would be 
satisfactory to Austria! Even if we make allowances for a cer- 
tain ambiguity in this remark, it must have been apparent to 
everyone familiar with Austrian foreign policy that, at this mo- 
ment, no arrangement short of the return of entire Silesia would 
be accepted in Vienna as satisfactory.’® Rightly or wrongly, 
Prince Lewis took this to be Newcastle’s meaning when Yorke 
conveyed the message to him on January 12.”° Thus the mis- 


* Newcastle to Yorke, January 8, 1762; ibid., 32933, fols. 112-15. This ram- 
bling letter was written at intervals while Newcastle was talking with people on 
other business. The letter bears all the earmarks of hasty judgment and slip- 
shod composition. He added at the end, “These are only my private thoughts; 
you may (after your coffee) throw them out as my vague ideas to Prince Lewis to 
hear whether His Highness thinks that there is any solidity or practicability in 
them. .... I have and shall suggest these my thoughts to my brother ministers. 
. .» + I am sure they are well meant and as such you have them for your con- 
sideration only and not for your execution, for that I have nothing to do with.” 
After instructing Yorke to communicate the message to Prince Lewis, these last 
remarks were an empty phrase. That Newcastle was conscious of committing a 
gross impropriety is indicated by his remark, “I hope this conveyance is out of 
the reach of the curious.” 

* From a subsequent letter to Yorke on January 15 it appears that New- 
castle had in mind a territorial compensation in Italy, but he added, “though it 
cannot be expected that he [the King of Prussia] should retain all of Silesia.” 
Newcastle to Yorke, January 15, 1762; ibid., 32933, fol. 296. In none of his later 
communications to Yorke did Newcastle use language so strong as in his letter 
of January 8, but it is on this letter that everything depends, for the contents of 
it were conveyed to Prince Lewis before Newcastle had the opportunity to ex- 
plain himself more fully. 

* When hearing of Newcastle’s message Prince Lewis commented that to 
drop the King of Prussia in this manner was, indeed, “strong.” Yorke to New- 
castle, January 12, January 19, January 26, 1762; ibid., 32933, fols. 220, 278; 
32934, fol. 1. Also Reischach to Kaunitz, January 25, 1762; Haus-, Hof- und 
Staats-Archiv, Vienna. 
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chief had already been done when on the same day, January 12, 
Bute drafted his official instructions to Yorke.** Newcastle and 
Yorke then are chiefly to blame, if these British advances reached 
Vienna in the perverted version of Newcastle rather than in the 
official one of Bute.” 

Bute’s official dispatch to Yorke was innocent enough. It 
was no more than a cautious and judicious request, without mak- 
ing any definite commitments, to discover through some conven- 
ient channel whether the reports of Maria Theresa’s dissatisfac- 
tion with the Bourbon Family Compact were well founded. 
There was no hint of sacrificing Silesia to Austria, but rather of 
compensating Austria for the loss of Silesia with territory in 
Italy. Nor was there any indication that might lead one to sus- 
pect his loyalty to the alliance with Frederic, though it was 
scarcely in keeping with decency between allies to have kept the 
negotiations secret from the Prussian monarch. 

The havoc wrought by Newcastle’s ill-considered interven- 
tion becomes apparent when we examine the final form in which 
these overtures were brought to the attention of the Court of 
Vienna. Prince Lewis informed Baron Reischach, the Austrian 
ambassador at The Hague, that the British government would 
not renew the annual subsidy convention with the King of Prus- 
sia, though it would continue to pay the usual subsidy. The 
King of England had admonished the Prussian monarch to 
make his peace with the Empress-Queen on such terms as it 
would be possible for him to obtain. The British especially 
desired to know whether Austria would be inclined to join Eng- 

“Bute to Yorke, January 12, 1762; Public Record Office MSS, Foreign 
Office, Holland. Also printed in J. Adolphus, History of England from the 
Accession of George III (London, 1840), I, 583. The lord chancellor, Hard- 
wicke, opposed these Austrian overtures because they made England appear to 
be “knocking atsthe very door” and could do nothing but harm. His fears were 
more justified than he knew. York, Hardwicke, III, 296. 

= From what has been said above it is obvious that Corbett’s comment on 
this matter is wholly beside the mark. “Bute had undertaken on his own respon- 
sibility no less a task than the restoration of the system of William III.” Cor- 
bett, op. cit., II, 287. Rockingham makes an incorrect statement to the same ef- 
fect. Earl of Albemarle, Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and His Con- 
temporaries (London, 1852), I, 100. It is important to note that the suspecting 


Bute at first endeavored to keep Yorke, Newcastle’s accomplice, out of the secret. 
Yorke, Hardwicke, III, 296 n. 
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land and Sardinia in an effort to restore the “old system.” Con- 
cerning Prussia, so continues the report of Reischach to Kau- 
nitz, “the Duke of Brunswick dropped the remark that England 
would have no objection to seeing the King of Prussia return the 
entire Duchy of Silesia to Her Majesty.” 

These British advances, reaching Vienna in the perverted 
version of Newcastle, threw a sinister shadow over all the subse- 
quent relations between England and Prussia. Throughout 
the negotiations the circumspection and caution of Bute com- 
pares very favorably with the fumbling incompetence of the 
feeble duke. Bute had yielded to the remonstrances of New- 
castle to make the effort to effect a change of the system of al- 
liances rather than abandon the Continental war. In doing so 
Bute proceeded more tactfully than the duke himself did. One 
thing, however, was certain, that henceforward the participa- 
tion of Great Britain in the Continental war was dependent 
upon this change of system with Austria and Holland.** 

But this last desperate effort of Newcastle to preserve his 
influence in the cabinet ended in a lamentable failure because 
Kaunitz, scenting a diplomatic snare, replied in a manner that 
was calculated to crush every hope that the project might suc- 
ceed.** At the same time the shrewd Austrian diplomat spread 
this story of the abortive British overtures over the whole of Eu- 
rope in the hope of sowing dissension between the British and 
Prussian allies. In this manner the news reached Frederic II be- 
fore Bute had time to communicate it to him. 

These Austrian negotiations will explain Bute’s sudden de- 


*In speaking of the King of Prussia the report runs: “Man glaube nicht, 
dass er sich erholen wird oder seine Armee zeitig genug ergiinzen und instand 
stellen kiénnen. Zu dem weiteren liess der Herzog auch fallen, dass England 
nichts dawider haben werde, wenn der Kénig in Preussen das ganze Herzogtum 
Schlesien an Ihro Majestaét wiederum abtreten werde.” Baron Reischach to 
Kaunitz, January 26, 1762; Haus-, Hof- und Staats-Archiv, Vienna. An incom- 
plete summary of this letter is given by A. Ritter von Arneth, Maria Theresia 
(Vienna, 1875), VI, 291. 

* Newcastle to Yorke, January 19, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British Museum 
Add. MSS, 82933, fol. 399. 

* Pretending that he did not understand these British overtures Kaunitz re- 
plied, “Daher denn auch, leicht zu antworten, dass man sich hier nicht im stande 
erfinde, eine Antwort zu erteilen..... ” Kaunitz to Reischach, February 15, 
1762; Haus-, Hof- und Staats-Archiv, Vienna. 
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cision not to sign the Prussian subsidy treaty. He fancied that 
by declining to do so he might more readily convince Austria of 
the sincerity of his intentions. It is in the light of these Austrian 
negotiations also that we must regard the momentous letter 
which Bute addressed to Sir Andrew Mitchell, the British am- 
bassador to Prussia, on January 8, 1762.”° The substance of 
this letter was a declaration that the subsidy treaty was not to 
be renewed, though Parliament should be asked at some conven- 
ient time to grant the old subsidy. In view of the added burdens 
imposed upon England by the Spanish war and because of the 
recent Prussian reverses in the field, the Prussian monarch would 
do well to make his peace with the Queen of Hungary. As for 
peace terms, let the King of Prussia “suit his terms to the means 
that may be in his power of enforcing his demands by the sword.” 
Coming from a minister of a victorious Power to its sorely tried 
ally this was a trifle ungracious, not to say grimly ironical. 
Then, as if he were bent on adding insult to injury, at the very 
moment when he was contemplating secret overtures to Austria, 
Bute, assuming the air of the creditor who wishes to assure him- 
self of the solvency of his client, directed to Mitchell and the 
Prussian cabinet the demand for information concerning Fred- 
eric’s military resources and plans. Some weeks later, Bute re- 
ferred to this request for information as a condition of granting 
the subsidy.*” Needless to say, the inflammable Frederic acutely 
felt the sting when he learned of the contents of Bute’s dispatch. 
The impression left on his mind by these demands colored all his 
subsequent estimates of Bute’s words and actions. 

The employment of such artifices of political bullying indi- 
cate how grossly Bute had miscalculated the character of the 
Prussian monarch. To have opened peace negotiations while 
Austria still held an undisputed military and strategic advan- 
tage in the field would have entailed heavy sacrifices of Prussian 
territory. But anyone who is familiar with the unique and pre- 
carious position of Prussia among the Powers of eighteenth- 
century Europe, who understands how in this exotic kingdom 


* Bute to Mitchell, January 8, 1762; P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Prussia, 79. 
* Hardwicke to Newcastle, April 18, 1762; Yorke, Hardwicke, III, 351. 
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the military machine was inflated fantastically out of all propor- 
tion to its meager endowment with material wealth and the num- 
ber of its inhabitants; how the artificial fabric of this military 
state, ruled throughout by the principles of subordination, dis- 
cipline, and thrift, could be held together only by bending every 
available muscle into the service of a clear-sighted and unscrup- 
ulous monarch, and he jostling and clashing with his neighbors 
on all sides, conquering a province here, mortally offending 
there, but convinced that he was laboring under an inexorable 
law that Prussia must either expand at the expense of its neigh- 
bors or dissolve—can understand why no Prussian statesman, 
much less Frederic the Great, could surrender any portion of 
Prussian territory without renouncing the diplomatic and mili- 
tary traditions of the past hundred years. To Frederic the ces- 
sion of territory meant annihilation. Sooner than submit to 
such a humiliating and ignominious peace, he was determined to 
lay himself under the ruins of his last town. He, therefore, noti- 
fied Bute that advances to Austria under the present circum- 
stances would merely be interpreted as a confession of military 
exhaustion.” 

But if Bute was importunate in urging an inopportune 
peace on Prussia, Frederic was equally heedless of the circum- 
stances of his British ally. Instead of suggesting plans for peace, 
he congratulated the King of Great Britain on the splendid op- 
portunity which the Spanish war offered to make England the 
undisputed mistress of the seas. “What glory for Your Majesty 
to have sustained a war against the united forces of Europe!” 
That this infelicitous letter of January 22 should cause an an- 
gry stir in London was to be expected. If the Prussian monarch 
thought that the energy of his own martial enthusiasm might re- 
vive the drooping war spirit of the British ministry, he was sadly 
mistaken in his audience.*® It was disquieting enough to the 

* Mitchell’s constant talk of peace alarmed him. He confided to Count 
Finckenstein that, should England make a separate peace with France, he could 
not suppress his fears of being left to his own devices. Frederic to Finckenstein, 


January 28, 1762; Pol. Corr., XXI, 193. Also Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Sir Robert Murray Keith (London, 1849), p. 39. 


* Frederic to George III, January 22, 1762; Pol. Corr., XXI, 194. 
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British ministers to hear from the Prussian monarch that there 
could be no peace until Maria Theresa began to fear for the se- 
curity of her empire, but they were outraged by his reference 
to the Spanish war as a “lucky incident for England.” They 
did not, however, as yet waver in their intention to pay the sub- 
sidy to Prussia. It had been accepted as a principle and the 
money had been virtually promised. Notwithstanding Frederic’s 
failure to supply the desired information, Bute, even as late as 
February 25, calling on the Earl of Hardwicke late in the aft- 
ernoon, “seemed convinced that the subsidy must finally be 
given.” The course finally decided upon was neither to pay it 
at once nor to refuse it, but to defer the whole matter until the 
King of Prussia should have explained himself more fully on 
war and peace.” 

Why did Frederic persist in withholding his plans from the 
British ministers? We may reasonably suppose that he was 
aware of their intention not to give the subsidy before they had 
obtained the desired information. Certainly he was not wanting 
in plans to communicate. For months he had been negotiating 
offensive alliances with both Denmark and Turkey ; with the lat- 
ter for a Turkish and Tartar invasion of Russia, with Denmark 
for a Baltic fleet to recover Colberg from the Russians in ex- 
change for a promise to guarantee Danish sovereignty over 
Schleswig.** Furthermore the plan of his military campaign for 


* Newcastle to Hardwicke, February 22, 1762; Yorke, Hardwicke, III, 342- 
43; also Newcastle Papers, British Museum Add. MSS, 32935, fol. 320. 

" Hardwicke to Newcastle, February 25, 1762; Yorke, Hardwicke, III, 345- 
46. One day later Bute repeated the promise to the Prussian ministers. Bute to 
Knyphausen and Michell, February 26, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British Museum 
Add. MSS, 32935, fol. 80. For a time Newcastle wanted to have the money voted 
by Parliament and then delay actual payment until the Prussian courier brought 
the desired information. Memorandum dated February 28, ibid., 32935, fol. 112. 

%2 Newcastle to Yorke, March 2, 1762; ibid., 832935, fol. 112. 

* Nervously impatient to come to terms with the Sultan, this most parsimo- 
nious of monarchs gave to Rexin, the Prussian emissary in Constantinople, one 
million thalers to employ for the purpose of corrupting officials and promised the 
Sultan an annual subsidy of another million; news, indeed, for the British min- 
istry had they known of it. Frederic to Rexin, December 13, 1761; Pol. Corr., 
XXI, 119. On Denmark see Frederic to Finckenstein, January 14, 1762; Pol. 
Corr., XXI, 182. Also G. Kiintzel, Forschungen zur Brandenburgischen und 
Preussischen Geschichte, XIII (1900), 88. 
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the coming spring was already completed on January 7, 1762.** 
It was a bold and daring offensive campaign the aggressive na- 
ture of which was not likely to appeal to the pacific British 
ministers. Is this, perhaps, the reason why the secretive Prus- 
sian monarch did not communicate the plan? Whatever his 
reasons, the British cabinet learned nothing of his military 
projects. But how could he decently escape the obligation to 
inform Bute at least of his diplomatic maneuvers? If he did not 
do this, it was because the death of Empress Elizabeth of Rus- 
sia on January 5 suddenly compelled him to recast his entire 
policy to suit the new circumstances. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the accession of the 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp to the Russian throne as Peter III 
saved Frederic from certain destruction. With an immature boy 
on the throne of the Tsars who affected to claim the Prussian 
monarch as his “lord and master,” who, victor though he was, 
actually made the first overtures of peace to the vanquished, the 
great Continental coalition on which the Anglo-Prussian alli- 
ance was founded had gone to pieces. 

Frederic’s Russian policy may be said to have passed 
through three successive phases. He received the first news of 
the accession of Peter III with indifference, more than doubtful 
of the latter’s capacity to alter the course of Russian policy. 
Presently, however, Peter took the decisive measure of recalling 
the Russian auxiliary troops under General Chernichev from the 
Austrian army and of sending his confidant, Baron Godovich, 
to Frederic’s camp at Breslau.** There the Prussian monarch 
received the Russian envoy dressed in deep mourning in token 
of respect for the late empress on whom he had written satirical 
poems but a few weeks before. Apprised of Peter’s willingness to 
sign an armistice, he forthwith dispatched Baron Goltz to St. 
Petersburg on February 7 with full instructions to arrange an 

* Pol. Corr., XXI, 152. The editors place the date of this plan in December, 
1761, but it was not definitely completed until January 7, 1762. 


* Mitchell to Bute, January 30, 1762; A. Bisset, Memoirs and Papers of Sir 
Andrew Mitchell (London, 1850), II, 242. 
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armistice and a definitive peace.** These instructions constitute 
the second phase of his Russian policy. To placate the Tsar he 
was willing to guarantee Holstein to Peter and, if pressed, 
pledge his neutrality in a war between Russia and Denmark. 
In return the Tsar might offer to guarantee Silesia to Prussia. 
Goltz, however, was under express orders to exclude Austria 
from the discussions, for as yet he desired no peace with that 
power. 

The full meaning of the drastic change in Russia was 
brought home to Frederic only by slow degrees. If hitherto his 
most sanguine expectations did not exceed a mutual exchange 
of guaranties for Silesia and Holstein, from March 23 onward 
an offensive and defensive alliance became the most important 
object of his diplomatic endeavors. On that date he assured 
Goltz, “I will sign everything which the Tsar feels disposed to 
request. His interests are mine. I know no others.”* The Brit- 
ish ministry had repeatedly requested him to restrain Peter III 
in his ambition to possess Schleswig in addition to Holstein.” 
Far from heeding this request, Frederic supported the covetous- 
ness of the Tsar with good counsel; he actually encouraged 
Peter III to assert his “incontestible” rights over against Den- 
mark and even held out to the Tsar the prospect of Prussian 
military assistance in a war against a state with which, but a 
few weeks before he had endeavored to conclude an alliance. 

This headlong commitment to the personal interests of the 
Russian Tsar was bound to embroil Frederic with England. 
Doubtless, Frederic began with the honest intention to act in 
concert with his ally in treating with the new Tsar.*° In his ef- 
fort to approach the Tsar he was, for the moment, thrown en- 
tirely upon British support, for during the first ten weeks of 
Peter’s reign the influence of Robert Keith, the British ambas- 


* This document has been printed in extenso under the date February 7, 
1762, in Pol. Corr., X XI, 233-36. 
* Frederic to Goltz, March 23, 1762; Pol. Corr., X XI, 814. 


* Mitchell to Bute, March 25, 1762; Bisset, Memoirs and Papers of Sir An- 
drew Mitchell, II, 277. 

* Frederic to Peter III, April 24, 1762; Pol. Corr., XXI, 391. Frederic to 
Goltz, April 23, 1762; ibid., XXI, 385, 387. 

“ Frederic to Knyphausen, March 3, 1762; ibid., XXI, 268-70. 
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sador in St. Petersburg, was absolutely paramount.*' For some 
weeks all Prussian business was transacted through Keith, who 
became generally known as the chief “instrument of the Prus- 
sian party” at the Russian court. Even when Goltz was sent to 
Russia on February 7 he was instructed to call on Keith first 
and to act only after having discussed matters with the British 
envoy.*” 

Yet there is a double strain running through Frederic’s 
diplomacy during these months which lays him open to the 
charge of a certain insincerity, if not of duplicity. While he as- 
sured his minister, Count Finckenstein, that he was resolved to 
take no decisive step in his Russian policy without first concert- 
ing with England, he carefully avoided divulging to the British 
ministry the secret instructions which he had given to Goltz. As 
a matter of fact, not even Finckenstein possessed an accurate 
knowledge of them.** The obvious reason for withholding the in- 
formation was the reference to Denmark which Goltz was or- 
dered under no circumstances to reveal to Keith.** Frederic 
knew very well that no court in Europe was so closely allied with 
England as that of Denmark. The Queen of Denmark was the 
daughter of George II, and, what was more, England and Rus- 
sia were among the powers which had guaranteed the sovereign- 
ty of Denmark over Schleswig. To prevent his want of candor 
from openly exasperating his British ally, he peremptorily or- 
dered Goltz to conceal from Keith his promise to Peter III to 


“ Keith to Bute, January 8, 1762, P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Russia, 69. 


“On February 17 Frederic expressed his gratitude for Keith’s co-operation 
to Mitchell; Pol. Corr., XXI1, 253. On February 22 Frederic once more instructed 
Goltz to keep Keith informed on the negotiations; Pol. Corr., XXI, 260. Keith 
was associated with Goltz in all festivities at the Court. Keith to Bute, March 
23, 1762; P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Russia, 69. Keith and Mitchell communicated all 
important Russian news to Frederic. Certainly there was no want of good will on 
the part of the British ambassador to do everything that could be done for 
Frederic. Keith to Mitchell, April 2, 1762; P.R.O., St. P., For., Russia, 69. 

“In reporting a conference with Count Finckenstein, Mitchell states, “I 
stated my surprise that no communication had been made of the instructions 
given to Baron Goltz, to which the Count replied that, upon his honour, I knew 
as much of them as he did.” Mitchell to Bute, March 2, 1762; Bisset, Memoirs 
and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell, 11, 265. 


“ Instructions to Goltz; Pol. Corr., X XI, 235. 
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guarantee Schleswig and Holstein.** To Bute’s frequent pro- 
tests against the cloud of mystery in which he shrouded his 
instructions to Baron Goltz and his subsequent dealings with 
Russia, Frederic made either evasive or misleading replies.*® He 
protested to Mitchell that he was communicating as much as the 
uncertainty of his circumstances would allow, and sardonically 
promised the British ministers that as soon as the courier from 
Constantinople (of all places!) arrived he would wear out their 
patience with writing.*’ Bute, who was being thoroughly in- 
formed of the fortunes of the Danish question by Mitchell and 
Keith, began to suspect that there was no length to which the 
King of Prussia would not go and that Frederic was pressing 
for the subsidy only to defray the expenses of a new war against 
Denmark.* 

If Bute should desire to indulge that grand magisterial style 
that was peculiar to him when writing to the Prussian monarch, 
now if ever was his opportunity. Unfortunately, it was just at 
this moment (middle of March, 1762) that the awkward British 
overtures to Austria were reported to Frederic in the garbled 
version of the Duke of Newcastle.* 


“Frederic to Goltz, March 20, 1762; Pol. Corr., XXI, 307. This letter 
clearly indicates that he was well aware of the anxiety of the British ministers 
over his dealings with Russia. 

“ Frederic assured the King of Great Britain that Goltz’s negotiations for 
peace were passing “through the hands” of Keith, which was not true. Frederic 
to George III, March 12, 1762; Pol. Corr., XXI, 294. This letter as well as his 
letters to his London representatives are singularly devoid of news. Pol. Corr., 
XXI, 268, 270. 

* Frederic to the Prince of Brunswick, March 17, 1762; Pol. Corr., X XI, 304. 


“ Beginning with his letter of March 12, 1762, Keith mentioned Peter III’s 
designs on Denmark in almost every report he sent to Bute: March 19, April 16, 
May 8; P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Russia, 69. Mitchell to Bute, January 24, February 4, 
February 15; ibid., Prussia, 79. Mitchell to Bute, March 25, 1762; Bisset, Memoirs 
and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell, I1, 277-80. But his best information Bute 
received from Sir Joseph Yorke, whose information was astonishingly accurate. 
Newcastle to Yorke, April 9, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British Museum Add. 
MSS, 82936, fol. 449. 

“ Frederic must have received the news from some source other than his 
London ministers, for their letter to him contains no more than a bare notice of 
the negotiations. Pol. Corr., XXI, 348. When Mitchell, on receiving orders to 
do so, placed a précis of Bute’s letter to Yorke of January 12 into Frederic’s 
hands, the latter indignantly contended that it was a piéce supposé and that it 
did not agree with accounts which he had from other quarters. [bid., XXI, 403-6, 
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Had Frederic entertained any scruples about dickering in 
secret with Russia before, this was enough to dissipate them en- 
tirely. If Bute could treat secretly with Austria, in justice he 
could not be denied the right to do likewise with Russia. But 
even so, there is no doubt that he would have composed his dif- 
ference with England, had he not received a few days later from 
his friend Peter III the infamous Galitzin letter which gave him 
an ineradicable impression of the treacherous perfidy of Lord 
Bute. 

No critical reader of the available evidence on the politics of 
Frederic the Great and the British ministry can escape the con- 
clusion that it was the Galitzin letter which caused the final 
breach between Great Britain and Prussia. It produced a com- 
plete revulsion in his attitude toward England. From this mo- 
ment onward he grew indifferent concerning the British subsidy. 
Not until this moment did he surrender himself unconditionally 
to Peter III, or promise to guarantee Schleswig in addition to 
Holstein, or encourage the Tsar to proceed against Denmark 
with armed force and even offer his own military assistance.” 

Briefly, the Galitzin letter is a report to Peter III of a con- 
versation between Bute and Prince Galitzin, the Russian ambas- 
sador in London, on February 6, 1762." Prince Galitzin was a 
member of the patriotic party at the Russian court, a warm par- 
tisan of the Austrian alliance, and an implacable enemy of the 
ally of Great Britain, the King of Prussia.*? He was vaguely 


where the full text of Mitchell’s report to Bute on May 8 is printed. Sir Joseph 
Yorke, who had an uncanny scent for news of this sort, suggested Denmark as 
the neutral power through which Kaunitz transmitted the news of the British 
overtures to the King of Prussia. It is important to note that Galitzin was fully 
informed and that Baron Korff, the Russian ambassador in Copenhagen, made 
no secret of it. Yorke to Newcastle, April 2, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British 
Museum Add, MSS, 82936, fol. 300. 

® Frederic to Goltz, March 27, 1762; Pol. Corr., XXI, 319. This letter was 
written three days after the Galitzin report had arrived in Frederic’s camp at 
Breslau. 

“* This report is printed in Pol. Corr., XXI, 311 ff. Mitchell’s imperfect re- 
port has been printed by J. H. Rose, English Historical Review, XXIX (1914), 
271. It is much abbreviated, for Finckenstein would not allow Mitchell to see the 
report or to take notes on the document while he read it to the British ambas- 
sador. 


"= N. Bain, Peter III (New York, 1902), p. 67. 
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informed of the Tsar’s admiration for the King of Prussia, but 
he was not aware that it was a pathological infatuation. Bute 
was about to dispatch to Russia a certain Mr. Wroughton, re- 
cently appointed royal resident in St. Petersburg as a colleague 
of Keith, because it was believed that he was in the special graces 
of the new imperial couple.** His instructions had been agreed 
upon by the cabinet and they now served as the basis of the con- 
versation between Bute and Galitzin. 

Galitzin’s report of the conversation runs briefly as follows. 
Bute, after explaining Wroughton’s mission, stated that the 
peace of Europe depended entirely on the Tsar. Bute desired to 
know what were the T'sar’s conditions of peace, especially with 
regard to the King of Prussia. It was apparent to the British 
government that Prussia, because of the dilapidated state of her 
affairs, could not purchase peace without making considerable 
concessions of territory. Bute had instructed Mitchell six weeks 
before to tell Frederic that it was time to think seriously of peace 
and that Great Britain could not be expected to continue the 
war forever to please the King of Prussia. Bute had received no 
satisfactory answer, nor was any likely to be forthcoming as 
long as Frederic cherished the chimerical hope of Russian sup- 
port. Bute thought these hopes all the more illusory, because he 
could not imagine that the Tsar would prefer the King of Prus- 
sia to his natural allies or place the interests of Berlin above 
those of Vienna. The British government, therefore, expressed 
the hope that the Tsar would not withdraw his troops from 
Prussian territory, which would prolong the war rather than 
hasten the peace. The British ministry wished no more than to 
save Prussia from total ruin and would force Frederic II to 
make considerable concessions. 


If this document constitutes a faithful summary of what 


* Wroughton was sent, not because Bute lacked confidence in Keith, but 
because “we had reason to believe that Mr. Wroughton might have freer access 
and perhaps rather more credit in certain quarters and especially as he had very 
strongly been recommended from them in the late reign that he might be a good 
useful assistant to you.” Hardwicke Papers, British Museum Add. MSS, 35484, 
fol. 180. Keith was very angry and threatened to resign. Being in the confidence 


of the Tsar, he persuaded the latter to have Wroughton recalled immediately 
after his arrival. 
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passed between Bute and Galitzin, no one within reason can 
reproach Frederic for speaking of perfidy and treachery. 
A. Schiifer, R. Waddington, and Sir Richard Lodge, the hist 
two examining the materials anew within recent years, agree in 
accepting the letter as a reasonably authentic and accurate re- 
port of Bute’s remarks.” 

So much at least is certain, that the report runs directly 
counter to Bute’s opinions as he expressed them in public and in 
private before and after the conversation. In his secret over- 
tures to Austria, referred to above, Bute made no hint as to pos- 
sible territorial concessions which he might expect Prussia to 
make. If Bute’s letter to Mitchell of January 8 contained an 
undisguised allusion to possible Prussian territorial concessions, 
this was using strong language between allies, but saying, only 
more indiscreetly, no more than Pitt had said before him. At all 
events, there was no thought of compulsion as Galitzin pitilessly 
put it. Not only did Bute express no misgivings concerning the 
recent rapprochement between Prussia and Russia, but openly 
indicated, on the same day of his conversation with Galitzin, the 
great pleasure which it gave to him.** Writing to Mitchell on 
this day, after emphasizing the single-minded desire of the King 
of England for peace, he goes on to say, “It is possible that 
where you reside other ideas may be entertained, but the King 
of England cannot consistently with his earnest desire do any- 
thing but work for peace.”” Nevertheless he was confident of hav- 
ing the co-operation of the King of Prussia in this because he 
could not imagine in Frederic’s peace with Russia anything re- 
pugnant to a general pacification of Europe. Again, on the day 

“ Schifer and Lodge give no evidence of having consulted more than the 
official correspondence between the various foreign offices preserved in the Pub- 
lic Record Office and the Geheimes Preussisches Staats-Archiv. Waddington ex- 
amined the Hardwicke Papers, but this collection yields no more than the State 
Papers, Foreign, on this matter. Schifer, op. cit., II, i, 462 ff.; Waddington, op. 
cit., V, 315-18; Lodge, op. cit., p. 123. 

*® This letter to Yorke of January 12, 1762, is printed in Adolphus, George 
III, I, 583; also in Despatches and Correspondence of John, Second Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, I, 254. 

* Bute to Yorke, February 6, 1762; P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Holland; Bute to 


Keith, February 6, 1762; ibid., Russia, 69; Bute to Mitchell, February 6, 1762; 
ibid., Prussia, 79. 
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before the conversation with Galitzin his sentiments had not 
been different. When on February 5 the Duke of Bedford in- 
.. duced a motion in the house of lords to withdraw the British 
troops from Germany Bute vigorously opposed it. He declared 
on this occasion that “‘a steady adherence to our German allies 
is now necessary for bringing about a speedy and honorable 
peace” and that such a measure to withdraw “would be attended 
with disgrace and infamy and destruction.” Vacillating as 
Bute often was, it is extremely improbable that he should have 
made so complete a volte face overnight. He might consider 
Frederic a “difficult and inconvenient ally”; he might even re- 
quest the Tsar, as he did on February 23, to exhort the King of 
Prussia to make his peace with Austria."* But from January 8 
to February 25 there is no evidence either in his diplomatic cor- 
respondence or in private utterances to his colleagues of which 
we have a record that he permitted himself to be carried away to 
the malignant hostility and disloyalty attributed to him in Gal- 
itzin’s letter. Quite to the contrary, there is a fair degree of con- 
sistency in his opinions and policy during the first two months of 
1762. 

But this evidence is scarcely conclusive. There is, to be sure, 
Bute’s own elaborate defense which he wrote to Mitchell on May 
26, 1762, in which he admitted the interview, but categorically 
denied all accusations, contending that his words had been mis- 
interpreted and misrepresented.” Even admitting, for the mo- 
ment, that Mitchell’s comment, on showing this letter to Count 
Finckenstein, that the defense was “tiré par les cheveux,” was 
justified, admitting also that Sir Richard Lodge’s judgment 
that the letter is untrustworthy is correct, this is not the only 
report of the conversation which we have from Bute’s hand.°° 


* Parliamentary History, Vol. XV, 1218 n.; Cavendish, Parliamentary De- 
bates (London, 1841), I, 570-72. 

* Bute to Keith and Wroughton, February 23, 1762; Adolphus, George III, 
I, 576. 

* On a critical reading of this letter, it must be admitted that Bute’s argu- 
ment is unconvincing and that, in spite of its great length, it cannot be considered 
the best defense which he, had he taken the trouble to re-examine all the mate- 
rials, could have written for himself. This letter is printed in Adolphus, George 
ITT, 1, 584-92. 


® Lodge, op. cit., p. 124. 
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There is among the Newcastle Papers a letter from Bute to New- 
castle written on the evening of February 6, very probably im- 
mediately after the conversation with Galitzin. This letter gives 
Bute’s version of the interview before the controversy over the 
report of Galitzin arose. Here Bute is writing to a member of 
the cabinet with whom he is in fairly constant and close com- 
munication. There is no discoverable reason why at this time he 
should misrepresent the conversation, just as there is no reason 
why he should conceal anything in this matter from Newcastle. 
He knew Newcastle to be a partisan of the Prussian alliance and 
the Continental war, but he knew also that the duke was not 
committed so deeply to Prussia as to prevent him from desiring 
a return to the “old system.” The letter will bear printing: 

I have not scrupled to open myself frankly in the closet; I have seen 
Galitzin, who appears recovered from his surprise, talks of leaving this 
soon [Galitzin had just been appointed vice-chancellor], and upon agi- 
tating the state of the war, did not hesitate to tell me that his Court 
would never part with Prussia; that they desired nothing in the Empire, 
but that was a favorite object and could not be departed from; he would 
not allow his army recalled, and pressed me strongly to add in my in- 
structions to Keith some plan for peace, which I told him was impossible 
till we knew the new Emperor’s ideas ; that though we wished peace and 
had pressed the King of Prussia to turn his thoughts seriously to it, even 
at the expense of some sacrifice, yet neither justice nor honor would suf- 
fer us to force him to a measure that would divide almost the whole of 
his dominions; that if we were mean enough to consent to it, he never 
would, till forced to it by the sword; he felt the force of this, but argued 
the impossibility of the Tsar giving up so long wished for a conquest; 
assured me he would do everything in his power to promote peace at 
Paris and at Petersburg. ... . I hope I have kept to the ideas we 


agreed together on the subject of peace. 
Bute™ 


In comparing this letter with Galitzin’s it becomes obvious 
at a glance that the contradictory statements of the two report- 
ers cannot be reconciled. They agree only on points of minor 
importance. The subject of peace which is the central theme of 
Bute’s letter is scarcely mentioned in Galitzin’s report. Bute be- 
lieved that Frederic would be compelled to make some sacrifices, 


™ Bute to Newcastle, February 6, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British Museum 
Add. MSS, 82934, fol. 207. 
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but he admitted the infamy, indeed, the futility of England’s 
attempting to coerce him into doing so. It is not improbable that 
Bute said to Galitzin that the British ministers expected no sat- 
isfactory reply from Frederic with regard to peace; he had 
made similar statements before. But that Bute should have 
counseled against withdrawing the Russian troops from Prussian 
territory, advised Russia to adhere to Austria rather than to 
Prussia, and promised to compel Prussia to make concessions, is 
contrary not only to his letter to Newcastle of February 6, but 
also to his letter to Mitchell of May 26, which assumes a new im- 
portance as a source in view of the letter to Newcastle on the 
same day. If Mitchell and later Keith found Bute’s apologia of 
May 26 insincere and unconvincing, it should not be forgotten 
that they were opponents of Bute’s policy and strong partisans 
of the King of Prussia, and therefore, like Frederic, not unwill- 
ing to believe the worst concerning Bute. 

There remains, |.owever, the argument of Schifer and Lodge 
that there were special secret instructions sent to Keith through 
Wroughton the contents of which must have corresponded to 
the Galitzin letter since these instructions constituted the basis 
of the conversation between Bute and the Russian ambassador.” 
There is not a scintilla of evidence that such special secret in- 
structions ever existed. They are an inference from pure fancy.” 


@ “Die ostensiblen Instructionen fiir Wroughton waren ganz allgemein auf 
schleunige Wiederherstellung des Friedens gerichtet, seine besonderen Gedan- 
ken, die Absichten des Kénigs hatte Bute in einer geheimen Instruction fiir 
Wroughton zusammengefasst. Uber den Inhalt dieser geheimen Instruction 
erdffnete sich Bute dem Fiirsten Galitzin.” Schiifer, op. cit., II, i, 462. Lodge 
has adopted Schifer’s argument as appears from his remark, op. cit., p. 124: 
speaking of Bute’s defense of May 26 Lodge says, “The real answer would have 
been to produce the instructions carried by Wroughton to which Bute makes no 
allusion.” 

* Schafer was led into supposing the existence of these special secret in- 
structions by an easily explainable defect in the document among the State 
Papers, Foreign, in the Public Record Office which contains Wroughton’s in- 
structions. This document, dressed in very general terms, enumerates point for 
point the things which were commended to Wroughton’s attention. Schiifer’s 
suspicion was aroused by the fact that all the articles between Nos, 2 and 7 were 
omitted, The instructions as they stand there are incomplete. However, an ex- 
amination of “The King’s Letter Book, 1760-1790” might have given him a com- 
plete copy of Wroughton’s instructions. From an examination of this document 
it appears that articles 3-6 were those which were inserted in all instructions to 
every new British ambassador sent to Russia. There is then no reason for sup- 
posing that instructions other than those of which we have a record existed. 
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There were, indeed, secret instructions given to Wroughton, but 
they were of a different nature from those imagined by Schafer 
and Lodge, to the effect, namely, that Keith was to restrain 
Peter III from proceeding against Denmark, an order which 
Bute, however, remanded on the following day. 

There is a psychological reason for regarding Bute’s ver- 
sion of the conversation on February 6 as the more authentic of 
the two. When on March 19, 1762, Keith reported the angry 
impatience of the Tsar with Great Britain caused by the Galit- 
zin letter, Bute answered, not by replying directly to the charges 
made by Galitzin, of which he was ignorant, but by sending his 
letter of January 12 to Sir Joseph Yorke in which he directed 
the latter to sound Austria on a possible return to an alliance 
with England. On this matter he had an uneasy conscience, 
not on anything he said to Prince Galitzin on February 6. For 
many weeks Bute continued to believe that the estrangement be- 
tween Peter III and Great Britain had its source in the secret 
overtures to Austria, but Galitzin’s letter contains no reference 
to these overtures. Bute had not the faintest suspicion of the 
hostility to Prussia which this letter attributed to him until he 
received the news from Mitchell in the beginning of May. 

Are we then to believe that in the case of the Galitzin letter 
we are dealing with an iniquitous and studied falsification of 
Bute’s remarks? That appears improbable as even Bute did not 
accuse him of a deliberate fraud. Another explanation seems 
more plausible. As a passionate Russian patriot Galitzin took 
for granted that the triumph of Russian arms would be re- 
warded by the annexation of East Prussia, as agreed upon early 
in the war, and he remained incredulous when he received the first 
news of the reckless and treasonable generosity of his master to- 
ward the Prussian monarch. We know that Galitzin was thor- 
oughly informed of Newcastle’s version of the British overtures 
to Austria.®* He was also aware of the difficulties which had 


* Keith to Bute, March 19, 1762; P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Russia, 69. Bute to 
Keith, April 9, 1762; ibid., Russia, 69. Corbett, like Bute, misses the point of the 
Galitzin letter and continually confuses it with the British overtures to Austria. 
Corbett, op. cit., II, 242. 

* Yorke to Newcastle, April 2, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British Museum 
Add. MSS, 32936, fol. 300. 
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arisen between England and Prussia over the renewal of the 
subsidy treaty. Thus informed, or rather misinformed, one can 
understand why he should place on Bute’s criticism of the King 
of Prussia the most hostile interpretation possible. If he wished 
to arrest the dishonorable surrender of his master to the Prus- 
sian monarch, what more effective means could he have chosen 
than to demonstrate the political absurdity of attempting to 
protect a king who had been abandoned as defeated by his own 
ally? If he did not scruple to twist Bute’s remarks to suit his 
purpose, if he garbled them beyond recognition, he might still 
believe that he was expressing Bute’s real sentiments. In this 
way Bute, without knowing it, became a victim of the strains 
and stresses of Russian politics. 

Baron Goltz’s transcript of the Galitzin letter arrived at 
Frederic’s camp in Breslau on March 23, 1762. Frederic was 
ill and his frame of mind extremely irritable. His expression of 
gratitude to Peter III were as fervid as his resentment over Bute 
was bitter. In a fit of anger he sent his favorite English horse, 
named “Bute,” to work among the pack-horses of his camp. The 
effect of this letter on his subsequent dealings with England was 
no less decisive than its effect on his Russian policy, already dis- 
cussed. If up to this moment there had been some measure of 
sincerity in his protestations to the British ministers that the 
uncertainty of his affairs made it impossible to communicate 
definite information concerning his negotiations, henceforth his 
silence was deliberate. He ordered his London envoys to cease 
pressing for the British subsidy or even to mention the subject 
to the British ministers. He informed them that, should the 
British government arrange a general peace congress, he him- 
self would refuse to participate or even to concert measures with 
them, but follow a course of his own already planned. Bute, he 
angrily added at the end of one of his dispatches, “deserves the 


* It should be remembered that his treaty with Russia was not signed until 
May 5, 1762. G. F. de Martens, Recueil des traités (Géttingen, 1817), I, 30. 

* Frederic to Knyphausen, March 25, 1762; Pol. Corr., XXI, 318. This let- 
ter, charged with biting satire, was intercepted at the London post office and 
read by the British ministers before it reached the hands of the Prussian ambas- 
sadors. Grenville Papers, ed. by W. J. Smith (London, 1852), I, 421 n. 
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rack.”*"* He now waited only for an opportune occasion to 
place the Galitzin letter before the English King and to declare 
to him that it was impossible to communicate important infor- 
mation as long as he was served by ministers capable of such 
treachery. He even conceived the project of submitting the doc- 
ument in question to the principal members of Parliament, for 
he could not persuade himself that the British, an honorable and 
upright people, were of the same mind as Lord Bute.** 

Meanwhile, Bute also received from Yorke and Mitchell in- 
formation which confirmed his gravest suspicions concerning the 
secret transactions between Frederic and Peter ITI, culminating 
in Keith’s report in which the Tsar openly confessed that the 
Prussian King had promised his military support in case of a 
war with Denmark.® This information placed Bute face to face 
with a dilemma from which it was difficult to escape. Should he 
grant the subsidy to the King of Prussia, he was reasonably cer- 
tain that the latter would employ the money to support Peter’s 
impending war against Denmark. In this case, he would become 
the dupe of Continental politics, the perpetual bogey of British 
foreign ministers. If, on the other hand, he withheld the subsidy, 
it would create the impression of abandoning the King of Prus- 
sia, a circumstance which would make Maria Theresa only more 
determined in her demand for the cession of Silesia.*° But the sub- 
sidy remained literally the only means by which he could exer- 
cise any influence on Continental politics. He had learned from 
Mitchell that, as neither Russia nor Prussia had abundance of 
funds, it was in Great Britain’s power, by withholding the sub- 
sidy, to obstruct the plot of these two powers against Den- 
mark.” But to act on this consideration would only contribute 

* Frederic to Knyphausen, April 9, 1762; Pol. Corr., X XI, 355. 

*§ Frederic to Goltz, March 28, 1762; Pol. Corr., XXI, 324-25. 

® Keith to Mitchell, April 2, 1762; Keith to Mitchell, April 13, 1762; Keith 
to Bute, April 16, 1762; P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Russia, 69. Mitchell to Bute, March 
25, 1762; Bisset, Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell, I1, 277-80. Keith 
to Bute, March 19, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British Museum Add. MSS, 32935, 


fol. 469. Yorke to Bute, March 16, 1762; Yorke, Hardwicke, III, 347. 

Newcastle to Yorke, February 26, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British Mu- 
seum Add. MSS, 82935, fol. 87. Yorke to Newcastle, March 16, 1762; ibid., 32935, 
fol. 404. 

™ Mitchell to Bute, March 7, 1762; Bisset, Memoirs and Papers of Sir An- 
drew Mitchell, II, 276. 
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to render England’s international position more difficult still. 
For if he left the King of Prussia to his own devices, it was more 
than probable that Great Britain would lose Russia also. Bute 
and Grenville were aware that Peter III was thoroughly Prus- 
sian and altogether in the power of the Court of Berlin and that 
whatever influence the British ministers could exercise over Rus- 
sia would depend on their friendly relations with the King of 
Prussia.”* Having failed to gain Austria by her secret advances 
and losing both Prussia and Russia, Great Britain would be 
without a friend on the Continent. Bute admitted the danger of 
diplomatic isolation in the face of the Bourbon Family Com- 
pact.*® 

It would have been an easy matter simply to cut the Gordian 
knot by giving the subsidy, if in domestic affairs Bute had been 
really his own master. But this was far from being the case. 
Whatever his own opinions, and we are inclined to believe that 
he held none of them strongly, Bute was forced to consider his 
friends in the cabinet and in Parliament who were to support 
his measures. Among them it was especially Grenville who op- 
posed the Continental war and the Prussian subsidy on the 
plausible ground that to increase the national debt, already sev- 
enty millions, by twenty millions more during 1762 would make 
it impossible for Great Britain to support any military or naval 
enterprises during the following year. Bute could furthermore 
expect that parliament would insist on explanations as to the 
use which was made of the Prussian subsidy. Could he offer Par- 
liament a satisfactory explanation when he believed himself rea- 
sonably certain that the King of Prussia, once in possession of 
the subsidy, was determined to use it to support Russia’s new 
war against Denmark? In the end Grenville succeeded in win- 
ning Bute over to his position.” 

But before taking any decisive action Bute was resolved to 
compel the Prussian monarch to show his hand on the Danish 
affair. He struck upon the expedient of indicating to the Prus- 

" Jenkinson to Grenville, April 10, 1762; Grenville Papers, I, 420. 


* Hardwicke to Newcastle, April 14, 1762; Yorke, Hardivicke, I1I, 348-49. 


™ Newcastle to the Duke of Devonshire, April 13, 1762; Newcastle Papers, 
British Museum Add. MSS, 32987, fol. 85. 
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sian king on April 9, 1762, in no uncertain language, that the 
withdrawal of the latter’s support from Peter’s hostile designs 
on Denmark was to be the condition attached to the payment of 
the subsidy.”* This was equivalent to issuing a peremptory or- 
der that Prussia should abandon the friend by whose grace alone 
she continued to exist. No one knew better than Bute that the 
King of Prussia would never accept the subsidy on this condi- 
tion.”® That is, perhaps, the reason why he made the demand. 
When Frederic replied, he unequivocally refused to enter 
upon any of the conditions specified. He expressed his surprise 
that Lord Bute should object to the Russian guaranty for Sile- 
sia when England was bound by treaty to a similar engagement. 
He emphatically refused to purchase peace at his own expense. 
On Denmark, however, he remained ambiguously silent.’ 
These diplomatic irrelevancies were enough to convince Bute 
and his supporters, if any further evidence were needed, that 
Frederic refused to play an open game with his British ally or 
to take sympathetic cognizance of British interests. The situa- 
tion within the British cabinet also was fast ripening to a crisis. 
Bute, having put Newcastle’s policy to the test and failed, was 
determined to rid himself of the duke. As Shelburne shrewdly 
** Bute to Mitchell, April 9, 1762; Adolphus, George III, I, 582-83. Lodge 
has quite misunderstood this letter when he says, “He declared to Mitchell that 
the ‘subsidy was to be paid for peace and not for war’ and therefore he must 
know what use is to be made of the money before it can be given. This was a 
preposterous afterthought, as if the subsidy had not always been given for mili- 
tary expenditure.” Lodge, op. cit., p. 120. It was not the military expenditures 
which were in question, but the power against which the military movements 
were to be directed that concerned Bute in his letter. It goes without saying, 
that as long as Bute had no documentary evidence of Russia’s and Prussia’s plot 


against Denmark, he could make no direct reference to it. This documentary 
evidence he first received toward the end of April. 


* “Bute believed that the King of Prussia would not accept the subsidy be- 
cause of the conditions which would lose him the Tsar and His Prussian Majesty 
is right not to purchase the subsidy at that expense.” Newcatle to Devonshire, 
April 17, 1762; Newcastle Papers, British Museum Add. MSS, 32937, fol. 145. 


™ That Frederic understood Bute’s letter as Bute wished to have it under- 
stood is evident from his letter to Knyphausen on April 23, 1762. “Je prevois 
que le comte Bute ne cherche par la qu’a m’obliger & me conformer & ses vues in- 
discrétes dans lesquelles je n’entrererai cependant jamais”; Pol. Corr., XXI, 
384, 585. 
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expressed it, “Bute was panting for the Treasury.”’* When on 
April 30 the cabinet met to take a final decision on the matter, 
not only the Continental war but the Prussian subsidy also was 
defeated.” 

The vote was scarcely decisive ; it merely revealed what had 
been long apparent to both Frederic and Bute, that the Anglo- 
Prussian alliance was in ruins. Frederic indicated to his London 
representatives that he was determined to regard his alliance 
with England broken as long as Bute remained in office. If he 
caused his envoys still to remain in London, it was because he 
did not wish to present to their common enemies the humiliating 
spectacle of an overt breach with his ally.*° 

As long as Bute continued in office! But must he always re- 
main there? Frederic dispatched an inquiry to Pitt to learn 
whether anything were to be done to reveal the alleged perfidy 
of Bute to the rest of the nation, but was not to be discouraged 
when Pitt replied that all efforts to unseat Bute were doomed at 
present to be fruitless. Bute, however, must be punished and 
Frederic himself was determined to mete out retribution. 

Frederic the Great now undertook to manage in person 
against the Bute ministry one of the most extraordinary cam- 
paigns of propaganda conducted by a foreign power in another 
country before the French Revolution. Determined surrepti- 
tiously to stir up public opinion against Bute, he called upon 
his London ministers to employ able pamphleteers and to in- 
spire articles in the newspapers which should depict Bute in the 
blackest colors. As the London Chronicle was known to be a 
staunch partisan of the court, they were instructed to make 
especial efforts to win its columns for their purposes. Long ac- 
customed to employ propaganda as a legitimate branch of diplo- 
macy, Frederic had in the course of the last years acquired some- 


** Newcastle himself suspected that this was Bute’s intention when he wrote 
to Hardwicke on April 10, 1762, “I am not sure that his view may not be to force 
me out and to set himself at the head of the Treasury.” Newcastle Papers, Brit- 
ish Museum Add, MSS, 32937, fol. 13. 


* Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford, ed. by Lord John Rus- 
sel (London, 1842), III, 76. Yorke, Hardwicke, I11, 302. 


* Frederic to Knyphausen, May 12, 1762; Pol. Corr., X XI, 427, 469. 
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thing of the skill and dexterity of a professional journalist. Not 
only did he take a personal interest in supplying his London 
ambassadors with suitable material, but he ordered Count Finck- 
enstein also to draw up a series of memoranda one of which was 
to set forth in detail Bute’s questionable negotiations with Vien- 
na. He issued minute instructions to his ministers concerning 
the methods they were to employ in conducting the campaign. 
Whenever an untoward event was reported in the newspapers, 
Bute was to be described as the author of the calamity. He prom- 
ised his ministers to keep them properly informed and, judging 
from the abundance of documents we have from his hand, he 
more than acquitted himself of his promise. London and other 
cities were to be moved to send addresses to the King and to Par- 
liament as soon as it reassembled. These addresses were to pro- 
test against the peace which violated the dignity of the court 
and the interests of the nation. He fully realized the difficulty of 
doing all this undetected, but he dismissed the danger with the 
thought that Bute would attribute it to the burrowing influence 
of Pitt. With an unrelenting energy he carried on this subter- 
ranean campaign against Bute for more than four months and 
discontinued it only when Lord Halifax publicly protested 
against it in Parliament." 

The military and diplomatic partnership of Great Britain 
and Prussia was thus prematurely dissolved before the war had 
run its full course. But the breach was final and complete. Any- 
one who attempts to divide the responsibilities between the two 
statesmen who in the end faced each other with daggers drawn 
must dismiss the extreme charge of treachery and perfidy made 
against Bute as wanting in authentic evidence. If, for the rest, 
Bute was devious in his diplomatic methods, if he tactlessly as- 
sumed the réle of the elderly monitor in pressing upon the des- 
perate Prussian monarch a suicidal peace at an inopportune 
moment, he simply proved himself to be an incompetent diplo- 


“ For this astonishing collection of documents, only a few of which the edi- 
tors of the Politische Correspondenz have incorporated in this publication, other- 
wise thoroughly reliable, see Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen, CLI (1927), 162-212. This campaign began in June, 1762, and con- 
tinued until late in September. Why the editors did not include these important 
documents in the Politische Correspondenz, must remain a matter of conjecture. 
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mat. He did not consider the perfectly obvious circumstance 
that, while Great Britain was waging a war over colonial ambi- 
tions, Prussia was struggling for her very existence. But Fred- 
eric also was incurably venomous and singularly wanting in 
candor. If Bute remained silent on the Austrian negotiations, 
this was counterbalanced by Frederic’s secret transactions with 
the Tsar, harmless at first but fatal in the end. Nor can the 
charge of desertion be supported, for if Bute withheld the Prus- 
sian subsidy, he did so in the belief that he was forestalling a new 
war against Denmark. But all this cannot be said to have caused 
the rupture. The responsibility for this must be laid to the door 
of Newcastle’s bungling intervention in Bute’s affairs at the for- 
eign office, but chiefly to the gross misrepresentations of the Gal- 
itzin letter. It is extremely improbable that Frederic would ever 
have offered his military assistance to Russia had he remained 
ignorant of Galitzin’s report. Without any means whatever of 
probing the veracity of Galitzin and unconvinced, like Mitchell 
himself, by Bute’s personal defense, Frederic had no other altez- 
native than to accept the alliance with the Tsar on such terms as 
the latter chose to request, although it appears wholly unneces- 
sary to have egged Peter III on to proceed against Denmark 
with armed force in the assertion of a claim that he knew to be 
contrary to international law. On this point Frederic, utterly 
discouraging as his position was, cannot be absolved from a cer- 
tain responsibility in the rupture with his English ally. But this 
was, after all, a bagatelle beside the injuries which he believed 
himself to have received at the hands of his ally. 

It is another and more difficult question to ask whether 
Prince Galitzin interpreted Bute’s sentiments as he reported 
them in his letter because he had learned of the overtures to Aus- 
tria in Newcastle’s rather than Bute’s official version. It is im- 
possible to go beyond probabilities in this matter. But quite 
apart from this, Newcastle’s offense is serious enough. Even 
though he did not state in clear, cold terms that England was 
willing to sacrifice entire Silesia to Austria, he employed a 
phrase which Prince Lewis, a former Austrian general, took to 
mean this very thing. If Prince Lewis put the matter to Austria 
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in stronger language than Newcastle desired, the latter was 
largely to blame. 

But to unburden Bute of the groundless charges of treach- 
ery and desertion is not to defend the sagacity of his diplomacy 
which sacrificed Great Britain’s future international position to 
a momentary triumph in domestic politics. For the next twenty- 
eight years British foreign ministers labored in vain to extricate 
England from the involuntary isolation into which Bute had 
thrust her. The frequent efforts made by British diplomatists 
between 1763 and 1776 to combine with Russia and Prussia as a 
counterpoise to the Austro-Bourbon coalition failed each time 
because of the inflexible opposition of the embittered and resent- 
ful Frederic II of Prussia. 

Wa ter L. Dorn 
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WOMEN PREACHERS IN THE CIVIL WAR 
PHASE of the Great Rebellion which has received but 


scant attention is the appearance of the woman pam- 
phleteer and preacher. The movement is of great im- 
portance, both as an expression of the greater religious freedom 
of the period and as an early manifestation of feminism.* With 
the imprisonment of Archbishop Laud by the Long Parliament 
in December, 1640, the religious unrest of the period flared 
forth. The debates, too, in the house of lords and house of com- 
mons on the question of the church, though leading to no defi- 
nite reform, further loosened men’s tongues, for the Long 
Parliament in sowing the wind of antiprelatical feeling un- 
wittingly reaped the whirlwind of sectarianism. The new free- 
dom of thought, long before such political heresies as republican 
or communist theories were enunciated, manifested itself in the 
heterodoxy of sectarianism—a boisterous sectarianism which 
flouted ecclesiastical traditions. 
The Pauline injunction of feminine inferiority was one of 
the first traditions to be swept aside. Among the oyster women, 
who, we are informed in Butler’s Hudibras, 


locked their fish up 
And trudged away to cry “No bishop,” 


as well as among matrons of such dignity as Lucy (Apsley) 
Hutchinson, this spirit of revolt appeared. Women, indeed, be- 
came so bold as to write pamphlets on current religious prob- 
lems and, even more, to appear as preachers. No longer pas- 
sively as martyrs were they to participate in the religious life 
of their time, nor were they to appear in the more feminine 
character of the chiding mother. With but an apology for the 
infirmity of their sex, they dared to stand on an equal footing 
with men pamphleteers and preachers. The early history of 


* Another phase of this feminist movement has been treated by Ellen McAr- 
thur, in “Women Petitioners and the Long Parliament,” English Historical Re- 
view, XXIV (1909), 698-709. 
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this movement in the years 1641-46 among the Independent 
sect will be traced in this study. 

The reaction against Anglicanism was especially apparent 
among the Independents, or Brownists, who, earlier than the 
other sects, allowed to women not only the right of full partici- 
pation in church government but the privilege of preaching. 
The reason for this broadmindedness may be found in the fact 
that Independency was essentially a religion of individualism, 
of revolt. While the legalist Prynne and others of his ilk might 
declare that this disregard of St. Paul’s edict was an effort to 
win feminine support to their nefarious political schemes, it is 
evident rather that it was a part of the religious license inevi- 
table after the severity of the Laudian régime. 

As early as 1641 London was confronted by the astonishing 
spectacle of women preaching and writing pamphlets. The 
best source of information concerning this phenomenon is the 
pamphlet literature of the period. The first protest found 
against the arrogance of these “tub-preachers” was in an anony- 
mous tract of 1641, Discovery of Six Women Preachers.’ Six 
brazen souls in Middlesex, Kent, Cambridge, and Salisbury, it 
was deplored, had ambitiously mounted “a stoole or a tub in- 
stead of a pulpit.” The antipapist bias of these preachers is 
emphasized. Whether they were Brownists is not mentioned, but 
the ardor of their Puritanism presupposes membership in this 
radical sect, for Presbyterianism, as well as Anglicanism, 
frowned upon the zealot. Despite the resolution of the house of 
commons on June 7, 1641, that the speaker reprove lay preach- 
ers, the evil continued.* “When women preach and cobblers 
pray,” declared another pamphleteer, “the fiends in hell make 
holiday.”* By 1645 writers of the moderate Puritan party, or 
the Presbyterian group, did not hesitate bitterly to criticize 


*S. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James I to the 
Outbreak of the Civil War (London, 1884-86), IX, 394-95, referred to this pam- 
phlet as “Discovery of Sin.” This pamphlet is found in the collection of Thom- 
ason Tracts (hereafter abbreviated T.T.), E. 166. 

* Gardiner, op. cit., IX, 394. 

* Lucifer’s Lackey: Or, The Devils New Creation (London, 1641), quoted in 
Robert Barclay, Inner Life of Religious Societies in the Commonwealth (Lon- 
don, 1877), p. 156 n. 
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this movement and to blame the Brownists for its development. 
Thomas Coleman, member of the Westminster Assembly and 
Hebraic scholar, preached before the house of commons in con- 
demnation of the lowering of standards which permitted women 
as well as mere “mechanicks” to shape the religious thought of 
the period.® The danger of such a novel practice was scathingly 
revealed by the mordant pen of William Prynne in an attack 
upon the political implications of Independency.® John Vicars, 
in The Schismatick Sifted: Or, A Picture of Independents 
Freshly and Fairly Washt over Again, lamented that he should 
live to see not only “saucie boyes, bold, botching taylors” but 
even “bold impudent huswives to take upon them to prate an 
hour or more.” The satire of Tub Preachers Overturned: Or, 
Independency to be Abandoned and Abhorred is most bitter: 

And that her zeal, piety, and knowledge, 

Surpass’d the gravest student in the College 

Who strive their human learning to advance; 

She with her Bible and a Concordance 


Could preach nine times a week morning and night 
Such revelation had she from New Light.® 


The Gangraena of Thomas Edwards was directed against 
the “whirlegigg spirits” of the Brownists.’ Smiths, tailors, shoe- 
makers, peddlers, and, worst of all, women, he mourned, were 
keeping “constant lectures” ; in Lincolnshire and Ely, “that Isle 
of Errors and Sectaries,” and in Hertfordshire, too, these unor- 
thodox preachers expounded the Scriptures and preached, 
spreading sedition and heresy “not onely against the light of 
Scripture, but nature.” 

In spite of the obvious heterodoxy of these women preachers 
and pamphleteers and in spite of the somber warnings of the 
moderate churchmen, no action was at first taken by parliament. 


’ Thomas Coleman, Hopes Deferred and Dashed, T.T., E. 294(14) (London, 
1645). 

* William Prynne, Discovery of Some Prodigious New Wandring Blazing 
Stars and Firebrands Styling Themselves New-Lights (London, 1646). 

' T.T., E. 341(8) (London, 1646). 

* T.T., E. 384(10) (London, 1647); also quoted in Barclay, op. cit., 156 n. 

* Third edition (London, 1646), pp. 29, 31-82, 73. 
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On January 16, 1646, the lord mayor and aldermen of London 
presented a petition to the house of lords “for the suppressing 
of all private meetings on the Lords Day, which were multiplied 
to such a Height, that they were no less than eleven in one Par- 
ish.” The danger of such conventicles, the petition pointed 
out, lay no less in the utterance of “new and strange blas- 
phemies” than in the appearance of women preachers, the rem- 
edy for which anarchy lay in the “desired speedy settlement of 
church government.” Late in January several women preach- 
ers were committed to custody; and others were brought before 
the Committee of Examinations of the house of commons.*? Not 
until December, 1646, however, was definite action taken against 
these preachers- and pamphieteers-errant. Then by a vote of 
105 to 57 the house of commons resolved that no person should 
preach or expound the Scriptures in any church, chapel, or 
other public place unless he be ordained in “this or some other 
Reformed Church.” This resolution, passed at the instigation 
of the house of lords, provided also that none was to write 
against church government. No penalty for infraction of this 
resolution was imposed, but a committee was chosen to enforce 
it. With the increasing power of the Independents this measure 
was clearly futile. 

The activities of these women preachers and pamphleteers 
are best shown in the careers of Catherine Chidley and three 
other Brownist women. Edwards, in his Gangraena, has pre- 
served for us the stories of Mistress Attaway, who sold lace in 
Cheapside, and of the “major’s wife” of Old Bailey. Less able 
than Mrs. Attaway, the latter relied upon her “hoods, necklace 
of Pearl, watch by her side, and other apparel suitable” to win 
her hearing. Of the third woman, Elizabeth Warren, no trace 
has been found except what may be read into her three pam- 
phlets. 

Though not a preacher, Elizabeth Warren deserves men- 


* Old Parliamentary History of England (London, 1751-62), XIV, 208. 

"A Diary, or an Exact Journall (London, January 22-29, 1646), a newsiet- 
ter published anonymously ; Journals of the House of Commons (London, n.d.), 
IV, 407. 

% Journals of the House of Commons, V, 22-23, 34. 
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tion in a study of Independent women because of the piety and 
strength of her pamphlets. A Latin scholar, possessed of a gen- 
tle style, which at times lapsed into rhapsodies reminiscent of 
those of Donne’s followers, she contrasts strongly with the mili- 
tant Catherine Chidley. Because she wrote “only for the private 
use of my self and such weak ones who tremble at Gods word” 
and realized her “mentall and sex infirmitie,” she declined con- 
troversy. The first pamphlet written by this meek Independent 
appeared in December, 1645: The Old and Good Way Vindi- 
cated.** A defense of a certain persecuted clergyman, obviously 
Henry Burton,‘ it bewailed the godlessness of the times: “So 
the Prince of Darkness hath now a Desyre to erect false tenets 
and oppose pure Doctrine, and therefore stirres up some prag- 
maticall spirits to deprave the Ministry and cast contempt upon 
ag 

Her second homily, Spiritual Thrift, or, Meditations, was 
inspired by her “deepe ingagements to divine bounty.” Such 
controversial topics as toleration or the form of church govern- 
ment to be adopted were not mentioned. Rather, her writings 
were en joinders to holiness : 

The practick part of Religion and holinesse, is the acting of pre- 
cepts in a pure conversation, not contenting ourselves with a naked 
theory, but clothing it comely with pious practice; that our doing and 
suffering in the cause of God may outstrip all hypocrites and carnall 
professours. 


Unmindful of politics, she piously reflected, “Great cause have 
the faithful to rejoyce in the promises as the Magna Charta of 
all their priviledges.” 

It must be noted, however, that by 1649 Elizabeth Warren 
had repented her worship of novelty. In 4 Warning Peece from 
Heaven, against the Sins of the Times, Inciting Us to Fly from 
the Vengeance to Come, she bewailed the arbitrary insolence of 
the oppressors: “The axle-tree of state is turned as the pole, 
and stands still like the Moon in the Valley of Ajalon, while the 
noble parts of the body politick are obstructed from their influ- 


8 'T.T., E. 811(83). 


4 Presbyterian intrigues had led to the ejection of Burton from his church 
in Aldermanbury. Henry Burton, Truth Shut out of Doors (London, 1645). 
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ence in lively operations.” Usurpers in king’s palaces had brok- 
en the Covenant and flouted the rights of the king and the “lib- 
ertyes of freeborne people.” Elizabeth Warren’s pamphlets 
may be not unfavorably compared with the sermons of the pe- 
riod. 

Best known and most militant of these feminine pamphlet- 
eers is Catherine Chidley. A preacher as well, she early aroused 
the hostility of Thomas Edwards, with whom she carried on a 
pamphlet warfare. From three tracts which she wrote against 
Edward’s Gangraena, one reconstructs the picture of a veritable 
Amazon, living in the Brownist center, Soper Lane off Coleman 
Street, fighting with fierce intensity for her sect,’® This “brazen 
faced Jael” and her son Samuel, “‘a pragmaticall fellow,” “not 
content with spreading their poyson in and about London,” 
journeyed through England. In 1641 they were instrumental 
in forming a “small gathered church” at Bury St. Edmunds, 
where eight adults signed the Brownist covenant.’ It was in 
Stepney, however, that her heresies were most boldly declared. 
In August, 1645, with much violence and bitterness she “spake 
against all ministers and people that meet in our Churches and 
in places where any Idolatrous services have been performed.” 
Pious Mr. Greenhill, the incumbent, attempted to rebuke this 
seducer of souls. Quoting Scripture, he “laboured to reduce to 
a short head all she spoke, asking if this were not the sum, name- 
ly, That it was unlewful to worship God in a place which had 
been used or set apart to Idolatry, under the name of Saints and 
Angels.” In further answer to her expostulations, he declared 
that all England had thus been set apart to St. George and so 
other kingdoms to other saints, so that “by her grounds it was 
unlawful to worship God in these and so by consequence any- 
where in the world.” Such casuistry did not check her zeal. 
Indeed, her clamoring forced the good vicar to retire. 

Not content with preaching, Mistress Chidley and her son, 


* Samuel Chidley, 4 Cry against a Crying Sin (London, 1652), reprinted in 
Harleian Miscellany (London, 1810), VI, 286. One of the best-known Independ- 
ent churches of this period, St. Pancras, was in Soper Lane. 

*G. L. Turner, Original Records of Early Non-Conformity under Persecu- 
tion (London, 1911), VII, 408. Edwards, in Gangraena, Part III, p. 170, recounts 
this incident. The church was soon dissolved, but had a fresh start in 1648. 
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the one dictating, the other writing, perpetuated their heresies 
in pamphlets. They, not the supposed author, “Gaffer Lance- 
ter,” a preacher in Bury St. Edmunds, were declared to have 
written the famous defense of Independency, Lawnseters 
Launse." Three pamphlets definitely bearing the name of Cath- 
erine Chidley are known. The first of her tracts, Justification 
of the Independent Churches of Christ, appeared in 1641. The 
narrowness of Independency was herein defended against Ed- 
wards on the ground that it was like the way to heaven: “narrow 
is the gate,” she piously added. The important contributions in 
this pamphlet to the thought of the period are her views on the 
relation between church and state and on toleration. The dec- 
laration by Edwards that Independents be tolerated “so long as 
they keep the Communion with the Church, and submit to the 
Discipline and orders, and speake not against what is established 
by common consent nor practise to the scandall and contempt of 
the magistrate and church” she angrily rejected. The magis- 
trates, she declared, had no power over the subjects’ consciences ; 
the Presbyterians who admitted the right of the state thus to 
tyrannize over men’s consciences “thrust Christ into a narrow 
corner.” If tolerated, the Brownists promised that they would 
“in all lawfull things be subject to the Kings Majestie their 
dread Soveraigne and to all the wholesome Lawes of his Land.” 
Such liberty of conscience was enjoined by the Scripture: 

I know no true Divinitie that teacheth men to be Lords over the 
Conscience ; and I thinke it is no part of godly policie to drive the kings 
subjects out of the land because they desire free liberty to worship God 
in the land according to his will; the State[s] of Holland are counted 


politicke, and yet they esteeme it the Strength of their Kingdome to 
grant free libertie of conscience. 


It is not clear, however, to what limits Mistress Chidley would 
extend this toleration. To Edwards’ declaration that “tolera- 
tion may be demanded upon the same grounds for . . . . oth- 
ers [than Independents] who profess [that] it is their con- 
science,” she answered, “That seeing you plead for them I may 
well hold my peace”; such forbearance she did not show toward 
the papists, for she felt that “there be many reasons why those 
* Edwards, Gangraena, Part I, pp. 25 f., 170. 
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may not have freedome . . . . who have often attempted, by 
plots and treachery to ruinate the land.” 

Further to defend her position, she challenged Edwards to 
a parley. Each was to choose six persons who, in the presence of 
a moderator agreed upon by both, were to “try it out in a fair 
discourse.” “And if it can be made to appear in any of these 
particulars I have missed it,” she promised, “I will willingly sub- 
mit.”” Were Edwards to win in this contest, however, his victory 
would not be great, she assured him, “for I am a poor woman 
and unable to deal with you.””** 

Her next tract, 4 New Yeares Gift, Or A Briefe Exhorta- 
tion to Mr. Thomas Edwards, was in answer not only to Ed- 
wards but also to Samuel Rutherford, delegate from the Scots 
to the Westminster Assembly. This justification of Independ- 
ency was based on the ground that it alone followed the “primi- 
tive patterne” of Christ. Her views on toleration clearly were 
changing. “We plead not for a tolleration of all sorts of per- 
sons,” she declared, but for “a peaceable enjoyment of our lib- 
erty to worship God publikely according to his revealed word.” 
As for the power of the magistrate, which she had so zealously 
repudiated in her previous tract, she maintained now that Par- 
liament only, not the Westminster Assembly, which had been 
created to decide upon the form of church government, was rec- 
ognized by the Independents as having power to determine reli- 
gious matters. Her statement, “We pleade but for one intire 
government established upon sound principles, unalterable,” 
implied the recognition of Independency as the state religion.*® 

During the year 1645 her views narrowed even further. In 
a broadside of November, Good Counsell to the Petitioners for 
Presbyterian Government That They May Declare Their Faith 
before They Build Their Church, she declared: “And as for 
Tolerations of all Religions I cannot conceive it to be proper; 

* T.T., B. 7650, B. 18. The value of this pamphlet in the history of Inde- 
pendent, or Congregational, thought is shown by the numerous pages given to its 
discussion in B. Hanbury, Historical Memorials relating to the Independents or 
Congregationalists (London, 1839), II, 108 f., and J. Fletcher, History of Inde- 
pendency (London, 1848). 

* T.T., E. 23(13) (London, 1645). In this she complained that Mr. Ruther- 


ford had several times “in his booke named (or rather nicknamed) me instead of 
answering me.” 
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for there is but one true Religion, and that is it which hath 
Gods word for their rule.” And Presbyterianism, she was firmly 
convinced, was not according to God’s word. In other words, 
toleration was to be limited to the Independent sect, the ortho- 
doxy of whose members she praised: for Independents admit 
“not any in their societies that hold blasphemous errors.” Un- 
doubtedly this narrowing of views was because of the growth in 
power of the army. Whereas in 1641 Independency had been 
but a frail thing, now because of the victories of the New Model 
army (officered by Independents) and because of the decreasing 
influence of parliament, it was becoming bolder. The Scots, 
whose military aid was no longer necessary and for whose form 
of church government there was no further need of simulating 
zeal, she dismissed with a few words: 


And as touching our Brethren the Scots, we honour them for their 
parts, and shall remain thankfull unto God for them, or for any help we 
have received from them; yet we can never submit our consciences to be 
captivated, or made subject to mens wills. 


Indeed, her “good counsell” to the Presbyterians was merely a 
declaration of the hopelessness of establishing their form of 
church government.” 

With such divers activities—preaching, writing controver- 
sial pamphlets and pious homilies, expounding the Scriptures— 
the feminists of the Independent sect expressed themselves. 
Their appearance is a vivid commentary on the social and 
religious life of the time. Defying Scripture and tradition, they 
asserted their rights as individuals. Well did they prove the 
truth of John Goodwin’s prophecy of Presbyterian defeat: 

A few days, I make no question, will give thee more “light” where- 
with to comprehend his darkness. By that time the “boughs” of his tree 


(Isa. xxvii, 11) are a little more withered; they will be “‘broken off,” 
“the women” will come and set them “on fire.’’** 
Etuyn Morcan WILuIAMs 
Provipence, Ruope Istanp 
» T.T., 669.f.10(39) (London, 1645). 


* The pamphlet in which this grim statement appears is quoted at length in 
John Waddington, Congregational History, 1567-1700 (London, 1874), p. 392. 
Waddington does not give the name of this tract, but writes that it was written 
in answer to Edwards’ Grangraena; it probably appeared in 1646 or 1647. 








LORD PALMERSTON AND 
THE REJUVENATION OF TURKEY, 1830-41' 
PART I, 1830-39 
HEN Lord Palmerston, in 1830, entered the Brit- 
ish cabinet as secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
the Ottoman Empire was generally known to be 
weak. During the Greek Revolution public opinion in Europe 
had been shocked by tales of Turkish atrocities and misgovern- 
ment, careful observers had noted the contrast in the efficiency 
of the forces of the Sultan and of those of the governor of 
Egypt, and the cabinets of the western nations had been alarmed 
by the apparent ease with which a small force of Russians had 
advanced over the Balkans and had dictated to the Turks the 
humiliating settlement of Adrianople. Undoubtedly many “in 
looking at the state of anarchy and disorganization of the Turk- 
ish Empire, as well as at the total change of national character 
exhibited in the apathy, the disaffection, or the treachery, of a 
great portion of the population” were tempted as was Lord 
Palmerston’s predecessor in the British foreign office “to sus- 
pect that the hour long since predicted” was about to arrive, and 
that “independently of all foreign or hostile impulse this clumsy 
fabrick of barbarous power” would “speedily crumble into 
pieces from its own inherent causes of decay.”* Under the cir- 
cumstances, indeed, it was natural that the problem of “what 
to do with Turkey” should become one of fundamental Euro- 
pean concern. 
The traditions of British policy favored the preservation of 
the Ottoman Empire as a necessary element in the general bal- 
ance of power in Europe; yet Palmerston, for at least two years 


* The material for this article was gathered while the author was serving as 
Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 

2 Aberdeen to Gordon, November 21, 1829; Public Record Office MSS, For- 
eign Office, 78/179. The King wrote on the back of this dispatch, “Excellent, 
nothing can be better. G. R.” Part of this dispatch is quoted in Sir A. H. Gordon, 
The Earl of Aberdeen (London, 1893), pp. 85-86. 
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after he assumed control over British foreign affairs, revealed 
very little concern for the welfare of Turkey. He unhesitatingly 
agreed to an extension of the limits of Greece, left the British 
ambassador at Constantinople without instructions relative to 
the war which broke out in Syria between the Sultan and his 
ambitious vassal, Mehemet Ali, and after the Egyptian forces 
had demonstrated their superiority in the contest refused to 
comply with either the recommendations of Stratford Canning 
or the pleas of the Ottoman government for naval assistance on 
the coast of Syria. 

When Canning, who had been on a special mission to Tur- 
key for the final arrangement of the Greek question, returned to 
England late in 1832, he prepared a long memorandum in which 
he warned the British foreign secretary that if the war being 
waged in Syria ended with the formation of a separate govern- 
ment under the scepter of Mehemet Ali, the Sultan would be 
deprived of so much territory and be so degraded in the opinion 
of his subjects as to make “it more difficult than ever either to 
make head against the encroachments of Russia, or to carry on 
that system of improvement” which had “become essential to 
the maintenance of his independence.” Replying in a marginal 
notation, Palmerston asked: “Is not the unwieldy extent of the 
Turkish Empire one great check to the improvement of its in- 
dustry and resources and possibly one great cause of its ex- 
ternal weakness?” If the contending parties of Turkey and 
Egypt were left to themselves, Canning maintained, it was only 
too probable that the struggle would drain the resources of both 
sides in the war, would add another cause of “desolation” to 
those which had long worn down the Turkish Empire, and would 
“render it an easy prey to the first invader.” According to his 
opinion, it was “difficult to conceive how commerce more than 
civilization could expand or even exist, under such a pressure.” 
The secretary of foreign affairs again countered with a ques- 
tion. “Is it quite clear,” he asked, “that war on an extensive 
scale in an Empire which at all times and during what is called 
peace is the theatre of perpetual turbulence and petty disturb- 
ances is really so injurious to its commerce and improvement as 
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this paragraph supposes?” Palmerston admitted that so far as 
Great Britain was concerned intervention “could be recom- 
mended” to rescue the Turkish Empire from a war which threat- 
ened “to lay it at the feet of a Power [Russia] already too great 
for the general interests and liberties of Europe,” but he held 
that the Sultan’s authority in Syria and Egypt, like that of the 
Pasha, was based only on the right of force; and he doubted if 
the presence of a British squadron in the Levant would suffice to 
insure success against Mehemet Ali. Furthermore, he chal- 
lenged Canning’s claim that the participation of Great Britain 
in measures for the coercion of the governor of Egypt “would 
be beneficial in no small degree to her interests,” would give her 
“important influence in the counsels of the Divan,” and that 
that influence “would powerfully operate” to promote reform 
and civilization throughout Turkey. “We rescued Egypt once 
for Turkey,” Palmerston declared, “we acquired or supposed 
that we acquired influence in the Divan. What was the benefi- 
cial result? Certainly no progress for the civilization or reform 
nor any such improvement of Turkish resources as is here con- 
templated.””* 

Far different were the reactions of the British foreign secre- 
tary in 1833, after Rusian forces had appeared in the Bos- 
phorus in response to a request from Sultan Mahmoud for the 
protection of his capital against the Egyptians and after Rus- 

*Canning’s memorandum on the Turco-Egyptian question, December 19, 
1832; Public Record Office MSS, F.O. 78/211. In other marginal comments Palm- 
erston considered the probable attitude of other great powers to independent 
British interference in the Near East. “Surely it would be very strange,” he 
thought, “if France would not object. Should we be easily reconciled to the single 
interference of France? Yet France is both by position and by ancient connec- 
tion more directly interested in Turkish affairs than ourselves.” After Canning’s 
statement that “the Court of St. Petersburgh, though no less adverse to our in- 
terference than to the Sultan’s application for it, could hardiy, with a due regard 
to its own principles and professions of peace, step forward to oppose its exer- 
cise,” Palmerston continued: “Perhaps not, but would she [Russia] or could she 
be entirely neutral] and passive on such an occasion—America is not glanced at, 
but she has commerce in those parts and by interfering we sanction her right of 
interfering too.” A part of Canning’s memorandum is quoted in the Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy (Cambridge and New York, 1923), II, 638, but 
the very brief extract from Palmerston’s marginal notations which is included 


gives an entirely incorrect impression of the sentiments of the foreign secretary as 
revealed in those notations. 
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sian diplomacy had exacted from the Porte the Treaty of Un- 
kiar Skelessi, which created a close alliance between the Tsar 
and the Sultan. “ ‘We must try to help the Sultan in organizing 
his army, navy, and finances; and if he can get those three de- 
partments into good order he may still hold his ground,’ ” Palm- 
erston wrote on March 21, 1833.‘ The conclusion of the Rus- 
so-Turkish treaty of alliance, he believed later in the year, 
proved that Russia was “intently engaged in the prosecution of 
those schemes of aggrandizement towards the South” which ever 
since the reign of Catherine II had “formed a prominent feature 
of Rusian policy.” In instructions to Lord Ponsonby, the newly 
appointed ambassador to Turkey, Palmerston suggested it 
should be represented to the Sultan that “inconveniences and 
dangers might be avoided, by reverting to the antient policy of 
the Porte; and by looking for aid to England,” whose interests 
could not be adverse to those of Turkey, “instead of leaning up- 
on a powerful and systematically encroaching neighbor.” Ob- 
viously, before the close of 1833 the moment of hesitation in 
British policy for the preservation of the Ottoman Empire had 
passed. Palmerston was resolved to revive and to extend the 
traditional policy of Great Britain in the Levant and was deter- 
mined to defeat at all cost any attempt which Russia might 
make to intervene independently in the internal affairs of Tur- 
key under the terms of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi.° 


‘Sir H. Bulwer, Life of Viscount Palmerston (London, 1874), II, 145. Ac- 
cording to the reports of Talleyrand, who was on a special mission to England, 
Palmerston was undecided in January, 1833, as to what course Great Britain 
should follow in the Levant. In 1840 Palmerston insinuated that if he had not 
been overruled by the cabinet “in 1833” he would have supported the Sultan. Cf. 
ibid., II, 360; C. M. Prince de Talleyrand-Périgord, Mémoires, lettres inédites et 
papiers secrets (Paris, 1891), V, 95-96, 114-16. 

5 Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 23, December 6, 1833; Public Record Office 
MSS, F. O. 78/220. This dispatch has been published by R. L. Baker in Eng- 
lish Historical Review (1928), XLIII, 83-89. 

* Early in 1834 a powerful British fleet was sent to cruise in the Levant and 
Ponsonby was authorized to call it to Constantinople on application from the 
Porte for the defense of the city against the Russians. Cf. Stanley to Rowley, 
January 31, 1834; Palmerston to Ponsonby, “Secret,” March 10, 1834; Public 
Record Office MSS, F.O. 78/284. Also on various occasions during the period 
1833-39 Palmerston and his representatives directly warned the Russian govern- 
ment that Great Britain would not submit to a second independent Russian inter- 
ference in the affairs of Turkey. Cf. particularly Palmerston to Bligh, No. 101, 
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Thus aroused after the Tsar’s intervention in Turco-Egyp- 
tian affairs, the British foreign secretary adopted measures 
which were designed to curry the favor of the Turks and to en- 
courage them to reform their internal affairs in so fundamental 
a way as to bring about a rejuvenation of the Ottoman state. In 
December, 1833, Ponsonby reported that he had found a means 
of direct confidential communication with the Sultan through 
Dr. MacGuffog, the embassy physician, and Vogorides, “‘the 
Prince of Samos.” At the same time the ambassador reported 
a suggestion of the “Prince of Samos” that the Treaty of Un- 
kiar Skelessi might be reduced to “mere paper” if Great Britain 
and France would persuade Mehemet Ali to resign to his sov- 
ereign the island of Crete, which he had received as a reward 
from Mahmoud for the service of the Egyptian army in Greece 
during the Greek Revolution. As Palmerston had learned from 
Patrick Campbell, the British diplomatic agent at Cairo, that 
the Viceroy might not be opposed to such a move he promptly 
instructed the King’s agent in Egypt to propose to Mehemet 
Ali the surrender of the island, and he urged Broglie, the French 
foreign minister, to send similar instructions to the representa- 
tive of France in Egypt.* The British plan involved the Sul- 
tan’s giving to Crete a constitution with a degree of autonomy 
like that of the island of Samos, but it had to be abandoned, for 
France withheld her support and Campbell failed to obtain the 
consent of the Pasha.’ Balked in this attempt to render a prac- 
tical service to the Turkish government, Palmerston turned his 


December 6, 1833; ibid., F.O. 65/206; Palmerston to Bligh, No. 5, February 28, 
1834; ibid., F.O. 65/212; Lamb to Palmerston, No. 72, September 8, 1838; ibid., 
F.O. 7/272. 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, “Secret,” December 19, 1833; ibid., F.O. 78/225. 
Stratford Canning had employed MacGuffog and Vogorides in a similar war dur- 
ing the negotiations on the Greek question in 1832. Cf. S. Lane-Poole, Life of 
Stratford Canning (London, 1888), I, 506 ff. 

* Palmerston to Campbell, March 3, 1834; Public Record Office MSS, F.O. 
78/244. Palmerston to Granville, No. 87, March 4, 1834; ibid., F.O. 27/478. Palm- 
erston to Ponsonby, No. 16, March 5, 1834; ibid., F.O. 78/234. 


* Granville to Palmerston, No. 100, March 7, 1834; ibid., F.O. 27/481. Gran- 
ville to Palmerston, Nos. 1183 and 114, March 17, 21, 1834; ibid., F.O. 27/482. 
Campbell to Palmerston, “Se’-arate,” May 17, 1834; ibid., F.O. 78/245. Palm- 
erston to Campbell, No. 7, August 1, 1834; ibid., F.O. 78/244. 
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attention more directly to the encouragement of reorganization 
within the territories which the Sultan had not alienated from 
his personal rule. On June 1, 1834, Ponsonby was informed that 
the cabinet had received with satisfaction his account of the 
measures adopted by the Porte to organize a militia as sub- 
sidiary to the regular army. “Anxious as the British govern- 
ment is that the Turkish Empire should retain its integrity and 


independence,” the British secretary of foreign affairs ex- 
plained, 


we must always see with pleasure the development of its internal re- 
soures by which alone its independence can be permanently secured. 

Your Ex(cellenc]y is therefore instructed to use all the means in 
your power to encourage the Turkish gov[ ernmen ]t to persevere in the 
course of improvement which it has begun, in spite of all the endeavours 
which jealousy or interested views may prompt other Powers to make 
for the purpose of paralyzing the efforts of Turkey to place her internal 
organization upon a respectable footing. 

The financial arrangements of the country are no less important 
than the military ; and it is to be hoped that the Porte will direct its at- 
tention to that subject with a view to establish some order and system in 
the collection of the revenue, and to secure the means of maintaining the 
military force in a state of efficiency. 

If the Turkish gov[ernmen]t should be in want of muskets with 
which to arm its new levies, H[ is] M[ajesty ]’s gov[ernmen]t could sup- 
ply them with any quantity out of H[{is}] M[ajesty]’s stores in this 
country, and at a very moderate price.’° 


Undoubtedly throughout the period from 1833 to 1839 
Palmerston believed that peace must be preserved in the Near 
East if such a policy as he favored for the rejuvenation of 'Tur- 
key was to succeed. In 1834, when first the reis effendi (‘Turk- 
ish minister of foreign affairs), and later Vogorides, revealed 
that the Sultan had resolved to encounter all the risks of a new 
struggle with Mehemet Ali in order to remove the sword of the 
Pasha, “hanging always threatening over his head,” Ponsonby 
exerted his influence at the Turkish capital against a renewal of 
hostilities..." Palmerston entirely approved the course followed 


*” Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 24, June 1, 1834; ibid., F.O. 78/234. 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 99, July 25, 1834; ibid., F.O. 78/237. Pon- 
sonby to Palmerston, “Secret,” September 15, 1834; ibid., F.O. 78/238. 
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by the ambassador on this occasion and directed the admiralty 
to have Vice-Admiral Rowley, the British naval commander in 
the Levant, maintain a watch for the Ottoman fleet in the neigh- 
borhood of the Archipelago. If it appeared in those waters the 
British admiral was to get in touch with the Turkish command- 
er, to urge him to suspend any orders he might have to under- 
take hostile operations against the Egyptian fleet, and if these 
representations proved successful to report the fact immediately 
to Ponsonby, so that a repeated endeavor might be made to pre- 
vail on the Porte to recall its armaments.** Also in October, 
1834, after Campbell had warned the foreign office of serious 
intentions on the part of Mehemet Ali to declare himself inde- 
pendent, Palmerston warned the Pasha in no uncertain terms 
not to disturb the status quo. To sever from the Ottoman Em- 
pire the vast and fertile provinces held by Mehemet Ali, the 
British foreign secretary maintained, “would not only trench 
deeply upon the integrity of the Turkish Empire, but would 
fatally impair its independence.” Instead of encouraging the 
Viceroy in his ambitions, Palmerston strongly recommended 
that he should evacuate Orfa and Diarbekir, and pay the trib- 
ute that he owed to the Sultan. 

Henceforth until the renewal of war between the Sultan 
and the Pasha of Egypt in 1839 Palmerston consistently coun- 


* F.O. to Admiralty, September 19, 1834; ibid., F.O. 78/250. 


% Campbell to Palmerston, “Secret and confidential,’ September 4, 1834; 
ibid., F.O. 78/237. Palmerston to Campbell, No. 14, October 26, 1834; ibid., F.O. 
78/244. Palmerston’s reply to Mehemet Ali’s overtures was transmitted to the 
Porte. Cf. Ponsonby to reis effendi, November 20, 1834; Ponsonby to Palmerston, 
No. 186, November 25, 1834; ibid., F.O. 78/240. 

Again in 1835 Ponsonby reported as his opinion that the chief ministers of 
the Porte concurred with the Sultan in thinking war with the Pasha of Egypt 
necessary, and on this occasion the ambassador argued that “the Ottoman Empire 
must crumble to pieces unless the power of Mehemed Ali be attacked by the Sul- 
tan.” Ponsonby thought that such a war as the Porte contemplated would be a 
“fever which Turkey might easily recover from.” He warned his superior that 
remonstrances by the British government against a declaration of war by the 
Sultan upon Mehemet Ali would require to be well considered and founded upon 
a most correct knowledge of facts, or they might “produce only mischief.” Never- 
theless Palmerston strongly upheld his policy for peace in the Levant. Cf. Pon- 
sonby to Palmerston, Nos. 178 and 186, September 27, October 11, 1835; ibid., 
F.O. 78/255; Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 40, November 4, 1835; ibid., F.O. 
78/251. 
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seled the Turkish government to keep the peace in the Levant 
in order that it might succeed with its plans for military and 
administrative reorganization, and on more than one occasion 
he took practical steps to further Ottoman reform. Late in 
1835 he instructed Ponsonby to exhort the Turkish ministers to 
pursue “with increasing energy and perseverance that wise sys- 
tem of organization—nilitary, naval, financial, and administra- 
tive”—which had “already been so successfully begun.” Pon- 
sonby was to impress upon the Turks that their only chance to 
restore the Ottoman Empire to its former condition of power 
and independence lay in not allowing a renewal of war to inter- 
rupt the progress of their reform measures unless they were 
compelled to take the field against an unprovoked attack. Also 
he was to say that the British government had the prosperity 
and independence of Turkey so much at heart that it would wil- 
lingly contribute in any way in its power to assist the Sultan 
in the organization of his resources. The King intended to send 
to Mahmoud a collection of all the books of instruction and of 
all plans and drawings used in the military academies of Great 
Britain. Finally, the ambassador was instructed to state to the 
Porte that if it thought the assistance of British officers would 
be useful to instruct and organize the army or navy of the Sul- 
tan the King would willingly take the necessary steps to afford 
such assistance to His Highness.** 

So early as August 16, 1834, Ponsonby had informed the 
reis effendi that the British government would not be indis- 
posed to send officers to aid in the formation of the Sultan’s 
army and he had offered to furnish arms to the Porte at a “very 
reasonable price.” In reply the Ottoman minister of foreign af- 
fairs had professed gratitude and had promised to return to the 
subject at another time.** Accordingly, in February, 1835, a 
request was made through the Turkish ambassador at London 
for patterns of the muskets used in the British service, and a 
month later permission was sought for the admission of a certain 


* Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 40 and 43, November 4, December 8, 1835; 
ibid., F.O. 78/251. 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 115, August 16, 1834; ibid., F.O. 78/237. 
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number of Turkish students to the military academies at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Sandhurst.*® After both of these matters 
had been arranged in a manner satisfactory to the Porte, and 
after the advances which Palmerston made late in 1835 had 
been received at Constantinople, the Ottoman authorities ven- 
tured to open negotiations for the dispatch of a British military 
mission to Turkey.” 

Pleased by the favorable response of the Turks to his ad- 
vances Palmerston during the year 1836 sent several military 
officers to the Levant. Among these there was a Polish officer 
named Chrzanowski whom the British foreign secretary judged 
to be 
a remarkably intelligent, well informed little fellow— just the sort of 
man who might be of the greatest use to Reshid Pasha [the Turkish 
commander | in Asia Minor by giving him hints and suggestions as to the 
organization of his troops, the selection of points for fortification, the 
arrangement of plans, and all matters requiring military experience and 
scientific acquirement. 


Palmerston thought that the way “to make him [Chrzanowski] 
useful would be to attach him to Reshid’s staff as a sort of Quar- 
termaster General.”** In order to avoid attracting the attention 
of the Russians, Chrzanowski and two companions who accom- 
panied him were directed to proceed to the headquarters of the 
Ottoman army by way of Smyrna.’® They were promised £1,000 
from the British government for a year’s service in Turkey, 
and in a memorandum which the foreign office prepared for the 
general he was directed to inform himself on the state of the Sul- 
tan’s army, on its discipline and spirit, and on the degree of re- 

** Namic to Wellington, February 3, March 14, 28, 1835, Wellington to Na- 
mic, March 11, April 4, 8, 1835, Palmerston to Nouri, May 26, 1835, ibid., F.O. 
78/268. 

* Nouri to Palmerston, January 13, 1836; ibid., F.O. 78/297. Also on this oc- 
casion Nouri requested that several young Turks who had been sent to England 
be given an opportunity to study gunnery, cannon foundry, “the science of find- 
ing out minerals in their proper places,” smelting, etc. Palmerston gave a favora- 
ble reply. Cf. memorandum by Palmerston, January 24, 1836, Palmerston to 
Nouri, February 27, 1836; ibid., F.O. 78/297. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, “Private and confidential,’ March 7, 1836; ibid., 
F.O. 78/271. 

* Palmerston to Brant, “Secret and confidential,” March 29, 1836; tbid., 
F.O. 78/289. 
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sistence which it might be expected to offer to either a European 
army or an army of Egyptians and Arabs under Mehemet Ali’s 
orders. Also Chrzanowski was directed to ascertain what Euro- 
pean officers were employed in the Turkish army, and was not 
to omit sending to London by any safe opportunity a report of 
his observations on all these points and on any other matters of 
interest which might come to his knowledge.” 

In addition to Chrzanowski and his companions, Palmer- 
ston in 1836 dispatched a group of British officers to assist in 
the military reorganization of Turkey. The ranking men of this 
detachment were Lieutenant-Colonel Considine, of the Fifty- 
Third Regiment, and Captain Du Plat, of the Royal Engineers. 
They, and those under their command, were assured liberal pay 
by the British government so long as they were not given regu- 
lar employment with the Sultan’s forces. In fact the English 
foreign secretary was so enthusiastic about the undertaking 
that he promised to send as many additional officers as the Sul- 
tan might desire, or as Lieutenant-Colonel Considine might re- 

sort “to be necessary for the service to be performed.” The 

} 2 p 

kiahaya bey (Turkish minister of the interior) seemed “much 
leased” when Ponsonby explained to him the plans of the Brit- 

p y exp Pp 

ish military mission, and the seraskier pasha (Turkish minister 

of war) received Considine “with great civility” upon his ar- 

*” Palmerston to Ponsonby, “Secret and confidential,” March 29, 1836; ibid., 
F.O. 78/271. Memorandum for Chrzanowski, March 30, 1836; ibid., F.O. 78/298. 
In 1837 and 1838 Chrzanowski presented the British foreign office with a series 
of memorandums upon the state of the Turkish army and the Sultan’s means of 
resistance in a war with Russia. Cf. Chrzanowski’s memorandums of September 
13, November 8, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/309. Memoranda of January 25, March 13, 
20, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/348. 

= Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 21, April 28, 1836; ibid., F.O. 78/271. The 
group of British officers who were dispatched to Turkey in 1836-37 included, in 
addition to Considine and Du Plat, Captains Cook and Campbell, R.A., Lieuten- 
ant Knowles and a noncommissioned officer of the Royal Artillery, two noncom- 
missioned officers of sappers and miners, and one civil artificer whom it was 
“thought necessary to send to Constantinople in order to explain the British ar- 
tillery system to the Turkish military Departments.” Knowles and the noncom- 
missioned officers conveyed to Turkey as presents for the Sultan “3 tons heavy 
[and] 21 tons light” arms, and a quantity of artillery, equipment, models, draw- 
ings, and instruments. Cf. Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 75, August 31, 1836; 


ibid., F.O. 78/272; memorandum on “arms and stores for Turkey and Persia,” 
July 5, 1836; ibid., F.O. 78/299. 
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rival at Constantinople.” Nevertheless the venture was doomed 
to meet with very limited success. 

Influenced perhaps by the Russians, who regarded the de- 
velopment of British influence in the Levant as a serious threat 
to the alliance of 1833 between the Sultan and the Tsar, the 
Turks delayed finding employment for Considine and his fellow- 
officers. In October, 1836, the seraskier pasha frankly informed 
the head of the British military mission that it was quite impos- 
sible for any Christian to hold command in the Turkish army. 
Thereupon, Considine, who was unwilling to be a mere “in- 
structor” of the Sultan’s soldiers, returned at once to Great 
Britain.** Palmerston, believing that the Porte could not be in- 
sensible to the great political advantages which would accrue 
to the Turkish Empire from a well-organized and well-disci- 
plined army, directed Ponsonby to omit no effort in an endeavor 
to persuade the Ottoman ministers to agree to a plan whereby 
the British army officers would be invested with temporary 
authority in the Turkish service. Moreover, he persuaded Con- 
sidine to go once more to Turkey to await the results of the nego- 
tiations in his behalf.** Again the Turks delayed action. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1837, while the question of his employment 
remained in the balance, Considine made a tour of inspection 
through Asia Minor. What he saw there proved so discouraging 
that in a report which he sent to the foreign office after his re- 
turn to the Turkish capital he declared he would be pleased to be 
relieved from the service of the military mission.** Hence he at 
least was not sorry to see the long-drawn-out negotiations about 
the employment of British officers in Turkey end (November, 
1837) in a deadlock over the question of what authority should 
be conceded by the Porte to its foreign military advisers.” 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 77, June 2, 1836; ibid., F.O. 78/275. Ponson- 
by to Palmerston No. 118, July 21, 1836; ibid., F.O. 78/276. 

* Considine to Ponsonby, October 11, 1836; Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 
198, October 20, 1836; ibid., F.O. 78/277. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 6, February 4, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/300. Pal- 
merston to Considine, No. 1, April 17, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/309. 

* Considine to Palmerston, No. 2, August 7, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/309. 

* Considine to Ponsonby, October 19, 26, November 6, 1837; Ponsonby to 
Palmerston, Nos. 272 and 288, November 7, 8, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/306. Considine 
to Backhouse, “Private,” October 7, November 7, 1837, Considine to Palmerston, 
No. 8, November 7, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/309. 
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During these negotiations for the employment of British 
officers, the Turks maintained that they had requested the dis- 
patch of Considine’s mission to Constantinople with the mistak- 
en notion that the English system of military drill did not differ 
from the French system with which they were already familiar. 
They objected on principle to a change of tactics as well as to 
the concession of authority over the Sultan’s troops to foreign- 
ers. What they desired was expert technical advice and not a 
change of system. Therefore, the services of the engineer Du 
Plat were more acceptable to them than those of his country- 
men from other branches of the British military service. Like 
Considine, Du Plat was discouraged by the delays of the Porte, 
and on one occasion unsuccessfully sought Palmerston’s permis- 
sion to return ‘to England. But eventually he was detailed to 
inspect and report upon a new Turkish naval college on the 
island of Khalki in the Greek Archipelago, and after that task 
had been completed to make a tour of inspection of the Turkish 
forts in the eastern part of the Balkans.*’ In fact when the ne- 
gotiations for the employment of Considine’s mission failed, the 
seraskier pasha requested that Du Plat remain in Turkey long 
enough to complete his surveys and to prepare reports upon 
Varna, Shumla, Silistria, Rustchuk, and the passes of the Bal- 
kan Mountains.” 

Du Plat revealed in his various reports a deplorable condi- 
tion so far as the defenses of Turkey were concerned. In his 
report on the naval college he quoted the school’s founder (a 
Spaniard named Garcia) as stating that there were only eight 
officers in the Turkish navy who could determine latitude by 
observations and calculations. According to Garcia, even these 
eight were obliged to content themselves with “dead-reckoning” 
to obtain an approximation to longitude. No nautical tables 
were published regularly in Turkey, and the Turks were so uni- 
versally ignorant of European languages and figures that they 
were unable to use tables published in other countries. The 

* Du Plat to Palmerston, February 17, 1837; Palmerston to Du Plat, March 
20, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/809. Palmerston to Vaughan, No. 13, March 25, 1837; 
ibid., F.O. 78/308. 


* Du Plat to Ponsonby, November 4, 1837; Ponsonby to Palmerston, Nos. 
273 and 286, November 7, 13, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/306. 
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course of study at the college, Du Plat found, embraced only 
reading and writing, the first rules of arithmetic and geometry, 
‘a slight knowledge of logarithms, and “a kind of mechanical 
facility of computing some of the first problems in theoretical 
navigation.” All other sciences, and even drawing and lan- 
guages, were totally neglected; nor did the school possess any 
globes, maps, charts, or instruments except such as were re- 
quired to draw mathematical diagrams. The student body con- 
sisted of about two hundred pupils. Some thirty of these were 
receiving instruction in “navigation,” sixty or seventy were 
sufficiently advanced to be able to study geometry, and at least 
one hundred were only learning to read and write. In the junior 
class students ranged from eight or nine to almost thirty years 
of age. Nearly all of the pupils belonged to the laboring class 
of the Turkish population.*® Du Plat’s reports on the forts of 
the Balkans revealed a similar state of unpreparedness in the 
land defenses of the Ottoman Empire. According to the British 
captain, even the new works of the Turkish engineers at Varna 
possessed “every defect” that a fortress could have, and those 
at Shumla, though much stronger than the old ones, had the 
“most glaring defects perceptible.”*° 

Ponsonby, who did not support the British military mission 
to Turkey as effectively as Considine thought he should, knew 
well in advance of the mission’s failure that the prospects for 
reform in the Ottoman Empire were far from promising. “I 
fear,” he wrote to Palmerston, on November 29, 1836, “there 
are at work instruments too powerful for evil, to permit us to 
entertain much hope that any great improvement will be made 
here [at Constantinople].”** Some months later he continued: 


* Du Plat to Ponsonby, September 5, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/305. 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 12, January 8, 1838; Du Plat to Ponsonby, 
November 30, December 9, 14, 23, 1837, January 8, 1838; ibid., F.O, 78/329B. 
Copies of the reports on the Balkan fortifications which Du Plat presented to the 
Turkish government were inclosed with Ponsonby’s dispatch to Palmerston, No. 
34, February 10, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/329B. Apparently such reports as these did 
not discourage Palmerston. Cf. Bulwer, op. cit., II, 286-87. 

* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 227, November 29, 1836; Public Record Office 
MSS, F.O. 78/278. 
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I have . . . . recommended to the Sultan . . . . the propriety 
of sending young men to Malta and the Ionian Islands, to Gibraltar and 
to Wiirtemberg for military education, and I particularly dwelt upon 
the necessity for so educating a very considerable number of young men 
not only that His Highness might have enough to teach and form others, 
but that by the number of individuals so educated an efficient opposition 
might be made to the intrigues and power of the uninstructed. There is 
a natural and permanent league of blockheads against their intellectual 
superiors, and the few men in this country who have acquired knowledge 
sink under the power of the ignorant. It is absolutely necessary to in- 
crease the number of taught men to enable them to do any good.** 


Naturally Palmerston was disappointed with the outcome 
of Considine’s mission to Turkey.** He had carefully instructed 
both Considine and Du Plat not to return to England without 
“express” permission from the foreign office, and he had been 
so interested in the improvement of the Sultan’s defenses that 
he personally had outlined a detailed plan for the effective for- 
tification of Varna.** When he learned of the final refusal of the 
Porte to grant authority to British officers in the Turkish serv- 
ice, he declared Great Britain had a “just cause of offense,” or- 
dered the return of decorations which the Ottoman government 
had given to members of Considine’s party, and instructed Pon- 
sonby to inform the Porte that if it wished to keep Du Plat in its 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 206, September 7, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/305. 
On another occasion Ponsonby wrote: “I have laboured constantly to obtain em- 
ployment for the British officers [Considine’s mission], and am gratified to be 
able to hope that they will be employed; but I regret that I cannot flatter myself 
with the hope that any considerable good will ensue from it.” Cf. Ponsonby to 
Palmerston, No. 203, “Confidential,” September 5, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/305. 


* In 1838 when Considine left Turkey he was sent by Palmerston on a mili- 
tary mission to Tunis. The aim of this mission was to aid the local bey in the re- 
organization of his forces and thus to provide for the defense of Tunis. against a 
possible French advance from Algiers. Although Considine was sent to Tunis 
upon the request of the Bey and remained there for more than a year he was not 
permitted to initiate any reforms of importance in the Tunisian army. Reade to 
Backhouse, “Confidential,” January 13, 1838; ibid., F.O. 102/3. Palmerston to 
Considine, Nos. 1, 5, 7, February 3, May 26, August 2, 1838; Considine to Palm- 
erston, No. 7, “Confidential,” September 30, 1838; ibid., F.O., 102/4. Reade to 
Palmerston No. 10, “Confidential,” August 5, 1839, ibid., F.O. 102/5. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby No. 79, “Confidential,” September 6, 1837; ibid., 


F.O. 78/300. Palmerston to Vaughan, No. 13, March 25, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/308. 
Palmerston to Considine, No. 1, April 17, 1837, ibid., F.O. 78/309. 
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service it must defray part of his expenses.** However, the Brit- 
ish foreign secretary did not abandon his policy for the rejuve- 
nation of Turkey. Chrzanowski, who had given a good account 
of himself in Asia Minor, was promised a second sum of £1,000 
from the British treasury to remain with his two companions 
another year in the Sultan’s territory and was assured a bonus 
of £250 a year if he entered the permanent employ of the Porte. 
Furthermore, Palmerston issued to him letters of denization in 
order that the British ambassador at Constantinople might be 
justified in protecting the Polish officers if the Russians de- 
manded their expulsion from the Ottoman Empire.* 

At the same time that Considine’s mission was seeking em- 
ployment at Constantinople, the Porte was actively making ar- 
rangements to engage a detachment of Prussian officers to join 
the famous Helmuth von Moltke, who was already in its em- 
ploy. Palmerston was alarmed when he first learned of this 
move, and in a protest which he sent at once to Berlin, he ap- 
peared to be particularly disturbed because the Prussians were 
reported to have agreed to serve in Turkey without military 
titles, “in the same questionable manner” as Moltke had been 
serving since 1835. The British foreign secretary declared, 


The subterfuge which appears to have been resorted to on this occa- 
sion to conceal the real character of these officers seems to be so dispar- 


* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 126, December 8, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/300. 
Palmerston to Considine, No. 4, December 8, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/309. Palmerston 
to Ponsonby, No. 37, February 12, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/328. Later in the year 
1838, after the British government had reaffirmed its stand against the independ- 
ence of Egypt, the Sultan proposed to confer “a decoration of honour” upon 
Palmerston, and also upon Backhouse, the British undersecretary of state for for- 
eign affairs. Palmerston rejected the proposal explaining that the acceptance of 
such decorations was prohibited by the regulations of the British service. Cf. 
Palmerston to Reshid, December 18, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/347. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 84 and 85, “Secret and confidential,” May 7, 
1838; ibid., F.O. 78/328. Ponsonby was enthusiastic about the ability of Chrza- 
nowski to work with the Turks for the improvement of their army. In February, 
1838, he explained that it was difficult to find men qualified to perform such work 
successfully. He was very sure it was not to be done by “good officers” unless 
they would allow ignorant men to claim and enjoy the praise to which they had 
no right. It was only due to Chrzanowski to say that he had done the work in so 
far as it was possible under the circumstances. At a later date Palmerston direct- 
ed Ponsonby to consider Chrzanowski as one of his family, and to employ him in 
such a way as might appear best calculated to promote the interests of Her Maj- 
esty’s government. Cf. Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 35, February 10, 1838; ibid., 
F.O. 78/329B: Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 189, September 29, 1838; ibid., F.O. 


78/329A. 
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aging to them and so little consistent with the dignity of the Prussian 
government, that it necessarily tends to inspire suspicion that these off- 
cers are employed for purposes which the Prussian government is un- 
willing to avow; and in deference to a foreign impulse [from Russia] 
which, though unable to resist, it is reluctant to acknowledge.*" 


The British representative at Constantinople was instructed to 
explain frankly to the Turkish government “the surprise and 
dissatisfaction” of the British cabinet “at finding that the 
Porte, after refusing the services of the military officers offered 
by Great Britain, should have recourse to other officers, who 
though coming from Berlin” could only be considered by Great 
Britain “as sent by the Russian government, and for purposes 
unfriendly to England and injurious to Turkey.”* On another 
occasion Palmerston informed Ponsonby, “It would be desirable 
that Baron de Moltke should, if possible, be removed from his 
present employment in Turkey. I have accordingly to instruct 
Your Excellency to endeavour to effect his removal.”** Such an 
instruction as this had been suggested by Ponsonby in one of his 
dispatches, and William Russell, the British ambassador at 
Berlin, had written that Moltke had gone to Constantinople “‘to 
seek his fortune,” was “suspected of being in the pay of Rus- 
sia,” had “no military talents,” and was “quite unworthy of the 
confidence of the Sultan.”*° Both Ponsonby and Russell, it is 
interesting to note, feared that Moltke could not be trusted, but 
they agreed that the other three Prussian officers in Turkey— 
Fisher, Vinck, and Muhlbach—were “highly independent and 
honourable” gentlemen who entertained opinions strongly op- 
posed to Russian domination in the Near East.** Calmed per- 
haps by such assurances as these in regard to the opinions of 
Fisher, Vinck, and Muhlbach—if not by the claim that Moltke 
had no military talents—the British minister eventually ceased 
to oppose the employment of Prussians in the Turkish military 
* Palmerston to Russell, No. 43, May 11, 1837; ibid., F.O. 64/209. 
* Palmerston to Vaughan, No. 80, May 11, 1887; ibid., F.O. 78/308. 


* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 62, August 4, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/300. 

“ Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 138, July 4, 18387; ibid., F.O. 78/304. Russell 
to Palmerston, No. 69, “Confidential,” May 17, 1887; ibid., F.O. 64/210. 

“ Russell to Palmerston, No. 70, May 24, 1837; ibid., F.O. 64/210. Ponsonby 
to Palmerston, No. 138, July 4, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/804. 
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service. In June, 1838, he approved “especially” of a recom- 
mendation which Ponsonby had made to the Porte favoring the 
continued employment of Prussian officers in preference to 
Frenchmen for the instruction of the Sultan’s army. Whatever 
might be the disposition of the Prussian court and cabinet to 
defer to the will of the Tsar, it had been well ascertained, ac- 
cording to Palmerston’s opinion, that among the officers of the 
Prussian army there existed a very general and decided jeal- 
ousy of, and dislike for, Russia. There was good reason, there- 
fore, to expect that Prussian officers employed in Turkey would 
“do their duty honestly to the Porte.” 

Encouraged by the concern which the British government 
had revealed in the strengthening of the Ottoman Empire, the 
Porte ventured in April, 1837, to propose an Anglo-Turkish 
understanding for the reduction of the power of Mehemet Ali 
within narrower limits than those which the Pasha had been en- 
joying under the terms of the settlement of 1833.** Of course, 
Palmerston, who had denied the right of Russia to interfere in- 
dependently in Turkish affairs under the terms of the Treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi and who had favored the preservation of 
peace in the Levant, could not consistently agree to such a pro- 
posal. He explained in reply that if the Sultan was manifestly 
strong enough to carry into execution any new determination 
which he might come to with regard to the provinces of which 
Mehemet Ali had been appointed governor, the British govern- 
ment “would be far from disputing” his right to do so. Indeed, 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 121, June 6, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/329A. Palm- 
erston continued as follows in this dispatch: “Besides there is no point of con- 
tact between Prussia and Turkey, upon which the real interests of the two coun- 
tries can well come into collision. On the other hand, there are so many existing 
and possible circumstances, which either do, or might set the interests or the 
views of France in opposition to those of Turkey, that there must necessarily be 
more uncertainty connected with the employment of French officers.” Obviously, 
the British foreign secretary feared French aspirations in northern Africa and in 
Syria. Cf. particularly Palmerston to Granville, No. 178, November 1, 1836; 
ibid., F.O. 27/518: Palmerston to Granville, No. 34, February 14, 1837; ibid., 
F.O. 27/585: Palmerston to Granville, No. 261, October 10, 1837, Palmerston to 
Aston, No. 89, November 28, 1837; ibid., F.O. 27/537: Palmerston to Granville, 
No. 72, February 9, 1838; ibid., F.O. 27/555. 

* Pertev to Ponsonby, April 5, 1837; Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 68, April 
6, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/302. 
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it would look upon such a change “as an internal arrangement 
with which foreign Powers were not entitled to interfere.” How- 
ever, it was well known to all that the military and financial 
means of Turkey had been much impaired—so much so in real- 
ity that Mahmoud’s ministers should not hope to exert im- 
mediately in Syria and in Egypt the full extent of authority 
which belonged to the sovereign of the state. “His Majesty’s 
government,” Palmerston emphasized, 

cannot too strongly impress upon the Porte, that the only certain way of 
restoring the Turkish Empire to that position of strength and security, 
which it is so desirable for its own interests and those of Europe that it 
should occupy, is, in the first place, to spare no pains to improve the in- 
ternal organization of the provinces, to encourage productive industry, 
and to protect commerce; and thus by increasing the wealth of the pop- 
ulation, and by diffusing prosperity more widely throughout the land, to 
increase the public revenues of the state. 

In the next place, to apply those revenues in paying and organizing 
an efficient army and navy, and in putting into a good state of repair the 
fortifications which at present defend those approaches by sea and by 
land, by which it is likely that Turkey might be attacked; and in erect- 
ing additional works in places which are now inadequately defended. 
But it is on the Bosphorus and towards the Black Sea that such addi- 
tional fortifications are required, and not towards the Dardanelles and 
the Mediterranean.** 


Refusing to be discouraged in the development of his policy 
for the rejuvenation of Turkey in 1838, after all hope for the 
Porte’s employment of Considine’s detachment of British officers 
had been abandoned and after Du Plat even had returned to 
Great Britain, Palmerston turned his attention to the improve- 
ment of the Sultan’s fleet. Undoubtedly he was encouraged to 
make this move by the reports which he received from Ponsonby. 
On February 10, 1838, the ambassador declared that a British 
naval officer who had seen the Ottoman and French fleets to- 
gether at sea considered the former to be nearly as good as the 

“ Palmerston to Vaughan No. 29, May 11, 1837; ibid., F.O. 78/308. Six days 
before this dispatch was written Palmerston seemed particularly disturbed be- 
cause it had been reported that the Porte intended to strengthen the defenses of 


the Dardanelles, but not those of the Bosphorus. Cf. Palmerston to Vaughan, 
No. 25, May 5, 1837, ibid., F.O. 78/308. 
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latter.*® Ponsonby further stated on this occasion that he had 
been anxious to induce the Sultan to take into his service a 
sufficient number of steamers to be used in case of need to tow 
line-of-battle ships towards “the mouth of the Bosphorus” 
where it was presumed they might be so placed as to render the 
passage of a Russian fleet impossible.** Twelve days later the 
British representative at Constantinople reported that he knew 
that the Turks were contemplating a request that British naval 
officers be sent to instruct the Ottoman maritime forces, and he 
enthusiastically proclaimed that “a Turkish fleet capable to 
cope with Russia in the Black Sea would be worth its weight in 
gold.”** Again in March, 1838, Ponsonby wrote that the Sul- 
tan had been advised to apply to Great Britain for naval offi- 
cers.** Finally in May of the same year the British ambassador 
to Turkey stated that the reis effendi, Reshid Pasha, had as- 
sured him such an application would be made through the Sul- 
tan’s ambassador at London.*® Thus encouraged, Palmerston 
instructed Ponsonby to suggest to the reis effendi that the Porte 
should send a detachment of its fleet to cruise for “some months” 
with the British squadron in the Mediterranean. The presence 
of British ships, the British foreign secretary believed, would 
serve as a guaranty to France and to Mehemet Ali that the 
Turkish commander had no hostile intentions against them in 
Algiers or in Egypt and Syria, as they had professed to believe 
he had when he put to sea on certain earlier occasions, “but came 
only for exercise and instruction, and yet .... the union 
which such an arrangement would evince between Turkey and 
England might have a moral effect useful to the Sultan in 
more quarters than one.” The Porte agreed at once to Palmer- 
ston’s suggestion. 


“ This opinion appears amusing, indeed, in comparison with Du Plat’s report 
of September 5, 1837, upon the Turkish naval college of Khalki. 

“ Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 35, February 10, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/329B. 

“ vonsonby to Palmerston, “Private,” February 22, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/330. 

“ Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 65, March 13, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/330. 

“ Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 119, “Confidential,” May 10, 1838; ibid., F.O. 
78/331. 

® Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 146, July 25, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/329A. F.O. 
to Admiralty, August 3, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/349. Palmerston explained as fol- 
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Accordingly, in September, 1838, a Turkish fleet under the 
capitan pasha joined the British squadron of Admiral Stopford 
for a combined cruise in the eastern Mediterranean. The flag of 
the capitan pasha and that of the British admiral remained 
united for seven weeks, after which period the Sultan’s vessels 
were escorted back toward Constantinople, as far as the island 
of Tenedos, by five British warships."* Stopford’s reports upon 
the cruise indicate that the maneuvers of the Turkish ships not 
only pleased him but also reflected “very great credit” upon the 
Ottoman commander and his officers."* 

While plans were being developed for this experiment in the 
Levant the Porte carried on its negotiations, through the Turk- 
ish ambassador at London, for the dispatch of a British naval 
mission to Constantinople. The matter remained under con- 
sideration until December, 1838, when at last it was agreed (at 
least Palmerston thought it was agreed) that four British naval 
officers—Captain Walker, Commanders Legard and Massie, 
and Lieutenant Foote—should enter the Sultan’s service.™* 

The four officers arrived at Constantinople in March, 1839, 
but they then, like their countrymen of Considine’s mission two 
years earlier, found the Turkish authorities unwilling to con- 
cede the authority which they considered necessary to enable 
them effectively to introduce reforms in the Ottoman service. 


lows to the admiralty why he had proposed a combined cruise of the British and 
Turkish fleets in the Levant: “First, that the Turkish fleet should by cruising in 
company with the English fleet, improve in discipline and skill; secondly, that a 
personal communication and interchange of civility between the officers of the 
two squadrons should cement and improve the good understanding between the 
two countries; and thirdly, that the junction of the two fleets should present to 
other parties a symbol of the alliance between England and Turkey.” Cf. F.O. to 
Admiralty, September 20, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/350. 

*% Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 234, November 10, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/333. 

Stopford to Ponsonby, September 22, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/332. Stopford 
to Wood, October 26, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/350. 

5 Ahmed Fethi to Palmerston, August 23, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/347. 

* Palmerston to Ahmed Fethi, August 27, 1838; Sarim to Palmerston, Oc- 
tober 26, 1838; Palmerston to Reshid, December 10, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/347. 
Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 244, November 21, 1838; F.O. 78/333. F.O. to Ad- 
miralty, November 22, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/350. Palmerston to Ponsonby, “Sepa- 
rate,” December 15, 1838; ibid., F.O. 78/329A. 
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Despite Ponsonby’s efforts in their behalf, the Porte failed to 
employ any of the four except Walker, and he had to be con- 
tent with a position as “adviser to the Capitan Pasha.” The 
policy of the Sultan, Ponsonby explained, was to steer between 
parties and carefully to avoid giving dissatisfaction to Russia, 
at least so long as Mahmoud had no absolute assurance that 
Great Britain would “effectively support him if he should offend 
the Emperor Nicholas.”** Certainly by 1839 the British gov- 
ernment had proved in no uncertain way that it sincerely wished 
to further the rejuvenation of Turkey; but the Sultan, aroused 
by Mehemet Ali’s move during the previous year to obtain the 
consent of the great powers for a declaration of his independ- 
ence, was resolved upon war and wished an assurance of support 
in all contingencies. In other words, on the eve of a renewal of 
the struggle with Mehemet Ali for the control of Syria, Mah- 
moud desired something of a more practical immediate value 
than the assistance of a few naval experts. 

Palmerston, who had not changed his views since 1833 as to 
the necessity of peace in the Levant for the attainment of Turk- 
ish rejuvenation, refused to promise aid to the Porte in an ag- 
gressive war even though the reis effendi, Reshid, appeared in 
London on a special mission to plead for the negotiation of a 
treaty of offensive alliance.” In fact, when a rumor of the 
Porte’s warlike intentions against the Pasha of Egypt reached 
the British capital early in 1839, Palmerston promptly in- 
structed Ponsonby in a ciphered dispatch to impress strongly 
upon the Sultan that while on the one hand Great Britain 
“would undoubtedly assist him to repel any attack on the part 
of Mehemet Ali, it would, on the other hand, be a different ques- 
tion if the war was begun by the Sultan.”*’ 

Palmerston’s persistent championing of peace in the Levant 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, Nos. 60, 66, and 87, March 11, 17, April 6, 1839, 
Walker to Ponsonby, March 12, 1839; ibid., F.O. 78/355. 

* Early in 1839 Palmerston proposed a treaty of defensive alliance to the 
Ottoman government. A copy of this treaty, which the Turks rejected, is to be 
found in ibid., F.O. 78/355, and is quoted in Parliamentary Papers (1841), Vol. 
XXIX, Correspondence relative to the Levant, I, 13-15. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 38, “Cypher,” March 15, 1839; Pubic Record 
Office MSS, F.O, 78/352. 
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might have led the Sultan to reconsider his rash resolution to 
attack the Pasha of Egypt if Mahmoud had not been encour- 
aged by the vacillation of Ponsonby. Ponsonby was willing to 
“beg the Sublime Porte to weigh most deliberately its decisions 
and to make prudence and caution its guides,” but he objected 
strongly to the use of language which might lead the Turks to 
think Great Britain would under any circumstances abandon 
their cause.** In 1835 he had not followed literally instructions 
of Palmerston to urge the Sultan to refrain from an attack 
upon his powerful vassal in Egypt. A strict following of those 
instructions, the ambassador feared, would destroy the influence 
he had “laboured so hard to gain” and would restore “the old 
suspicions of the Porte” that the British were in league with 
Mehemet Ali. After this danger of war had passed, Ponsonby 
admitted that he had neglected to obey his orders literally, but 
he asserted that he had indirectly attained the ends desired by 
his superior." Apparently, in 1839 the British ambassador at 
Constantinople evaded even more directly instructions of which 
he did not approve. Although he received Palmerston’s ciphered 
dispatch on April 8, he delayed action in its execution until May 
9. Then he wrote to Palmerston briefly as follows: “It was 
found impossible to decypher Your Lordship’s Instruction No. 
38, which was received here by Vienna Post on the 8th ultimo.” 
Indeed not until May 19, after a duplicate of the ciphered dis- 
patch had arrived at the Turkish capital, did Ponsonby report 
that he had communicated its substance to the reis effendi. Even 
at that late date, his communication of the dispatch must have 
been sorrowfully lacking in force, for the Porte promptly an- 
nounced that it had resolved upon war, and at the same time it 
made advances to Ponsonby for British aid. Moreover, Ponson- 
by in his reports upon these developments argued eloquently in 
defense of the Sultan’s cause.** He maintained that the move 


* Ponsonby to Pamerston, No. 88, April 6, 1839; ibid., F.O. 78/355 

® Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 230, December 29, 1835, ibid., F.O. 78/256. 

® Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 110, May 9, 1839; ibid., F.O. 78/356. Cf. also 
Ponsonby to Palmerston, April 9, 1839; ibid., F.O. 78/355. 

* Ponsonby to Palmerston, Nos. 120 and 122, May 20, 22, 1839; ibid., F.O. 
78/356. Cf. also F. S. Rodkey, The Turco-Egyptian Question in the Relations of 
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which Mehemet Ali had made for independence in 1838 was 

niversally considered to be a demand for the partition of the 
Ottoman Empire. In a war the Sultan’s army might be defeated 
by the Pasha, but such a defeat would be less calamitous to Brit- 
ish interests than a partition of the Empire effected without 
British concurrence. Great Britain might repair the mischief 
which a defeat would occasion, “but the slow, silent and perpet- 
ual action of universal discord inherent in the partition of the 
Empire” would defy her wisdom and baffle her “power to resist 
and remedy.”®? 

Palmerston, one may venture to think, must have enter- 
tained grave doubts upon the validity of Ponsonby’s story 
about the ciphered instructions. At any rate, in August, 1839, 
after he knew that his instructions of March 15 were obsolete, 
he wrote to the ambassador : 


Upon receiving Your Lordship’s dispatch No. 110 stating that it 
was found impossible to decypher my instruction No. 38, I enquired 
whether it was the fault of the person who put the letter into cypher or 
of the person who tried to decypher it. 

To ascertain this it was necessary to refer to the cyphered dispatch, 
and, an application for it having been privately made to Mr. Bankhead 
[the secretary of embassy], it was received from Constantinople a few 
days ago. The dispatch has been found to be correctly cyphered, and to 
be in cypher A which was sent to Constantinople in 1831, and which ap- 
pears by a letter from Mr. Bankhead to the Under Secretary of State to 
be now in the Embassy. 

If your Excellency had referred to my dispatch to Sir Stratford 
Canning No. 7, of the 12th of November 1831, in which cypher A was 


England, France, and Russia, 1832-1841 (Urbana, IIl., 1924), pp. 85-86. The 
reis effendi had virtually admitted to Ponsonby almost a month earlier that the 
Porte had decided for war. Cf. Nouri to Ponsonby, April 28, 1839; Public Rec- 
ord Office MSS, F.O. 78/356. 

® Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 131, May 27, 1839; ibid., F.O. 78/356. After 
the Turks had been defeated at Nezib in June, 1839, Ponsonby had Chrzanowski 
draw up a report upon the battle and in a comment upon this report declared: 
“The indecision of Sultan Mahmoud as to the attack to be made in Syria, and the 
delay mentioned as disastrous by the writer [Chrzanowski], and which appears to 
have occasioned the failure of Mahmoud’s projects, are things not justly attrib- 
uted by the writer to that Sultan; they were occasioned mainly if not wholly by 
the exertions made by the Great Powers to force the Sultan to preserve what has 
been called the ‘status quo.’” Cf. Ponsonby to Palmerston, No, 183, July 20, 
1839; ibid., F.O. 78/357. 
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transmitted, you would have found enclosed therein full instructions for 
the use of that cypher. But it is certainly extraordinary that Mr. Bank- 
head, even without reference to those instructions, should have failed in 
decyphering the dispatch, since it appears upon referring to Mr. Bank- 
head’s dispatches while chargé d’affaires at Washington in the year 1836, 
that Mr. Bankhead made use of Cypher A, in the same manner in which 
it was used in my dispatch above mentioned. 

I now return to Your Excellency the cyphered dispatch No. 38, in 
order that Mr. Bankhead may try again to decypher it.® 


In conclusion, it may be stated that in 1839 Palmerston’s 
plan to preserve peace in the Levant and to direct the attention 
of the Porte exclusively to questions of reform failed. During 
the period between 1833 and 1839 numerous experiments had 
been undertaken by the British secretary of foreign affairs to 
promote his favorite plan for the rejuvenation of Turkey. If 
the results of those experiments are to be classed as discourag- 
ing, it should be remembered that the difficulties which had to be 
overcome to enable such a program to succeed at that time were 
very formidable. It remains to be seen what was to be accom- 
plished in the attainment of the same object during a period of 
civil war in the Ottoman Empire, when rivalries between the 
great powers were intensified and when the whole of Europe was 
threatened with the development of a first-rate international 
crisis. 

Freperick STANLEY RopKEy 


University or ILLrNo1s 


* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 116, August 15, 1839; ibid., F.O. 78/353. 








THREE LETTERS ON THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1830 


HARLES ELLET, JR. (1810-62), of Monkton Park, 

Bucks County, Pennsylvania, sailed for Europe in 

March, 1830, to complete his study of mathematics 

and engineering at the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris, and to 

examine the public works of western Europe. His journal and 

letters describe his travels through various parts of France, and 

a letter to his father, June 7, 1830, tells of a week-end visit with 
Lafayette’ at La Grange. 

The present disturbances in France [he wrote] occupied the chief 
part of the conversation in the evening—in which the general has taken 
an active part, as well as his son—both of whom expressed their opin- 
ions very openly ; and the latter made some remarks upon intentions and 
probabilities that I did not expect to hear. 


Ellet was living in Paris during the revolution of July, 
1830, and, as the following letters indicate, witnessed some of 
the street fighting. The exact place of his residence is not men- 
tioned in the correspondence, but he remarked that he lived “on 
the litterary [sic] side of the river, near the lecture rooms” and 
that the Pont Neuf was within two hundred yards of his hotel. 

Although written when he was just twenty years old, these 
letters reveal the powers of close observation and skilful writing 
which later were to make Charles Ellet, Jr., a distinguished 
civil and military engineer, and a notable controversialist. He 
is remembered chiefly for his advocacy of the use of steam bat- 
tering rams in naval warfare’ and as the organizer of the Mis- 
sissipp1 Ram Fleet, which he commanded in the Civil War ;* but 
this was only the last of Colonel Ellet’s notable enterprises. 


* Lafayette, to whom he presented a letter of introduction from Peter S. Du- 
ponceau, of Philadelphia, assisted Ellet in gaining admittance to the engineering 
school. ; 

* His ideas were presented to the Russian government during the Crimean 
War, and later to the secretary of the navy of the United States, His brochure 
on the subject, Coast and Harbour Defenses (Philadelphia, 1855), was widely 
circulated. 

* He died of wounds received in the battle of Memphis, June 6, 1862. 
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He designed and built the first important wire suspension 
bridges in the United States—at Philadelphia, Niagara, and 
Wheeling—and, as engineer or president of canal and railway 
projects in New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and as a 
frequent contributor to scientific and popular periodicals, he 
was a well-known figure in the United States for thirty years 
before the Civil War. 

Perhaps his greatest, although least known, work was a plan 
for controlling the floods of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
by impounding the surplus waters in reservoir lakes in the up- 
lands. This plan, the result of an exhaustive study of the prob- 
lem undertaken at the request of the secretary of war, originally 
was published as a senate document in 1852,‘ and later elabo- 
rated in Ellet’s Report on the Overflows of the Delta of the Mis- 
sissippi (Washington, 1852) and The Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers (Philadelphia, 1853). His Physical Geography of the 
Mississippi Valley was published by the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1849. 

His forty published works include An Essay on the Laws of 
Trade (Richmond, 1839) and several other treatises on the 
application of economic principles to internal improvements. 
He is believed to have been the first writer in America to formu- 
late a precise mathematical formula for the calculation of 
freight and passenger tariffs. 

The letters here presented, together with thousands of other 
Ellet papers preserved by his daughter, Mrs. Mary Virginia 
Ellet Cabell, of Chicago, have been lent to the University of 
Chicago. 

Hersert P. GAMBRELL 


SoutHerN Metuopist UNIversiry 


Paris—Monday evening 
July 27th. 30 
Dear Sir, 
I find myself constrained for the present, to forego the design 
I had formed, of writing to you regularly by the packet of the 
10th., and making myself, the publick institutions, interesting rel- 
* Reprinted in 1927 and 1928. 
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icks, &c, of this singular city, the subject of my letters. The cause 
of this alteration in my plan, will be best explained, by relating, 
as briefly as possible the unpleasant occurrences of the last few 
days. If you received my letter of June Ist. (and some subsequent 
epistles) you probably recollect a remark that I then made, re- 
specting the politicks of the country, and the approaching contest, 
in the election of Deputies. That election, as you may have heard, 
has taken place, and, as was anticipated, proves to be decidedly 
Republican :—the same members, or those of the same sentiments, 
and similar interests, having been returned upon their hands; 
malgré all the opposition, legal or illegal, that has been resorted to 
by the other party. The question which then succeeded, was, 
whether the King would take upon himself to dissolve this Cham- 
ber (a proceeding said to be in direct opposition to the Charte) 
or suffer it to meet, and risk its proceedings—submit to its de- 
mands. 

He, within a few days past, has pursued the former course,— 
has prorogued, or dissolved the Chambre, and, at the instigation 
of his ministers, who, in their “rapport au roi” complained strenu- 
ously against the liberty of the press, has prevented several of the 
journals from issuing their sheets. Yesterday the coffee houses, 
and reading rooms were crowded to excess, by the citizens who de- 
sired to learn these proceedings, and the papers containing the 
“rapport” were sold during the morning at 5 francs the copy. 
Having accidentally heard this evening that there was a disturb- 
ance during yesterday at the Palais Royale, in which the lives of a 
Gendarme, a spy, and one or two other persons, were lost; and 
hearing that the mob was again assembling today, I consented to 
accompany a young compatriot to the scene of action, and en- 
deavour to learn the proceedings of the hour. On entering the rue, 
I was struck with the sudden change in the aspect of things, even 
in my own peaceable neighborhood ;—all the shops were closed, all 
business stopt, and the people collected in every direction in crowds 
of 15 or 30 persons, with anxiety pictured in their usually careless 
and trivial countenances. As we approached the Palais Royale, 
the size of the mobs increased, until upon entering the rue St. 
Honore, we found ourselves among a large body of people, watch- 
ing anxiously 20 or 30 Gendarmes who were going quietly through 
some manoeuvres and stopping the passage of the street. From this 
moment, the people on the one hand, and the military, on the other, 
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came pouring into this part of the city,—the one in silence blocking 
up the ways, and the other with more bustle, noise and confusion, 
provoking and insulting them, and frequently pronouncing the 
word charte.—I proposed that we should approach nearer to the 
soldiers, and endeavour to ascertain their design ;—but my com- 
panion, an old resident of Paris, objected—saying that we were 
already too near—that in a few minutes the mob would commence 
throwing stones, the military would make a charge to disperse 
them, and we be in danger of injury. We were on the point of re- 
ceeding, when the guard making a threatening movement the whole 
of that immense mob came rushing down toward us, with the im- 
petuosity of a torrent:—standing was out of the question, and 
consequently we both ran with it,—but by necessity directly from 
home. After having made a considerable circuit, in the hope of be- 
ing able to pass to the rear of the mob, we again found ourselves 
(it having in the space of 30 minutes increased threefold) envel- 
oped in the midst of it. We had scarcely reached the spot, when the 
report of fire ayms came to our ears, from the distance of about 
200 yards, and again the increased body came rushing down the 
street. We were borne along with it, until it gradually relaxed, 
when we again attempted to encompass it ;—but in vain—for here 
we came in contact with a band of ruffians, bearing a dead man 
upon a litter, stripped to the skin, his shaggy head rolling, his 
breast smeared with blood ;—and of them some carrying liquid to 
bathe him, some stretching to the people their naked arms embrued 
in his gore, and a parcel of villains with stolen arms bringing up 
the rear. 

All calculated to excite the people, and stir their blood. 

I shuddered involuntarily, thought of Marat & Robsp!, and 
again endeavoured to leave a scene becoming more and more dan- 
gerous and disgusting. Having been separated from my compan- 
ion, after a long and tiresome walk, I reached the Boulevard St. 
Dennis; and here was surprised to find the streets crowded with 
people and soldiers, all in haste, anxiety and perturbation. 

On arriving at the Jardin des Tuileries (usually crowded with 
happy people, now vacant, and gloomy with its thick foliage) I 
found 10,00 [sic] or 15,00 [sic] Soldiers drawn up in 2 solid 
columns, fronting the gates (on the spot where Louis 16th was 
beheaded) and 15 or 20 pieces of artillery, with their horses at- 
tached, and riders mounted. 
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Indeed, in every direction bodies of troops were to be seen 
waiting for orders, or hastening to the scene of action. 

And now every few minutes, while writing this letter, the scat- 
tering report of fire arms can be heard making its way through the 
streets, dull, gloomy and foreboding. It is to be feared that much 
blood is spilt in the Rue St. Honore this night—and how much 
more will be in the country before it is adjusted! 

The King has fled,—though I cannot say to what place—one 
report mentioning Lille, a strongly fortified town in Flanders, and 
another Compienne. It is but 3 weeks since I saw his majesty, with 
all his swéte, and apparently invincible guards, passing amidst the 
thronging people, and the cheering cry of “vive le roi,” to the 
Cathedral of Notre dame, in celebration of the capture of Algiers. 
Today, if he was in the Louvre, he might hear from the same peo- 
ple,—from this 

Treble headed monster thing 


the shouts of defiance, derision, and the cries of his murdered sub- 
jects, or faithful guard. 
Tuesday Morning— 

One of the servants has just informed me that many waggons 
passed up the street this morning, bearing the dead bodies from 
the rue St. Honore—that the slaughter was very great—and that 
the musketry which I have just heard was fired on Pont Noeuf, 
within two hundred yards of me, where the Gendarmes are slashing 
away with their swords. 

I will eat my breakfast and go see what they are about, and 
shall still have time to let you know the result before carrying this 
epistle to Mr. Barnett.” 

There was not much blood spilt on the Pont Noeuf—by the 
time I had got there the bridge was cleared, and the Gendarmes 
were making up stream, and the people pressing in upon them. _ 

As they were hid from my sight, I returned to my chamber, 
and had not been here 10 minutes before I heard a sally of 20 or 
30 shots, which has been followed by scattering pieces ever sin— 
there goes another volley—scattering shot—shot—shot—my ears 
ring with it. 

You need not have any anxiety for me——they keep it among 
themselves, and I have too much sense to go again in the crowd, 
where, of course I should run the same risk as others. If the ladies 


* J.C. Barnett, American consul, who transmitted Ellet’s letters. 
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& children can remain in safety; what danger is there of an active 
young man?—If I find it to continue so much as to interrupt my 
pursuits I shall leave Paris and go into some place more composed. 
Of course, not without taking means to advertise you of it. 

The Minister of Publick works has given me permission to fol- 
low the course at the Pont et Chaussée.—Give my love to all the 
family—my respects to our friends, and let me beg that you will 
write regularly—I have not yet received any letter from you— 


respect. & affect. 
your son 


Cuas. Evtet Jer. 
While folding this 50 or 100 pieces (small arms) have been fired. 


Mr. Cuas. ELLetT 
Near Bristor, Penn? 
UnlirTep STAtTEs. 
[| Postmark: ] 
New-YorK 
Sep 19 
per packet ship 
capt. 
via Havre. 





Paris—July 29th, 1830. 
Dear Sir, 


Although I yesterday delivered a letter to Mr. Barnett, re- 
questing him to forward it to Havre in his package, if there was a 
possibility of doing so in safety; which contained all the events 
that had transpired, which I was acquainted with up to the mo- 
ment ;—I shall commence this morning continuing my narrative 
and send it to you whenever the Country become sufficiently tran- 
quil. 

I returned to my chambre, from the office of the Consul at 1214 
o’clock in the morning, and being much wearied by previous exer- 
tion, and the unusually sultry weather, I laid down a few minutes 
and endeavoured to sleep. But finding myself unable to accomplish 
a thing-so repugnant to my usual habits, I seized in succession the 
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various volumes that my library afforded—as, Virgil, Racine, Mo- 
liere, &c, but could not find anything that was calculated to draw 
me from the ennui with which I was possessed. 

During this time I heard no other signs of the contest without, 
than now and then a scattering shot,—until about 1 o’clock, when 
regular and tremendous volley was fired from one side, and im- 
mediately answered by one equal, and as regular from the other. 

From that moment there was nothing to be heard but one con- 
tinued rattle of musketry, without intermission, except when it was 
drowned about once a minute by the roar of a Cannon. 

I proceeded immediately to the quay, where great numbers of 
the citizens had assembled, and ascertained upon inquiry, that the 
National Guard, whom you will recollect were disbanded some 
time back, but who still retain their arms, and love of liberty, had 
taken possession of the Hotel de Ville, and were there besieged by 
the Royal Guard. Seeing a number of citizens assembled upon the 
top of Notre Dame, having extended the celebrated tricoloured 
banner of the Revolution, apparently overlooking the engagement ; 
I determined to endeavour, as the firing continued with unabated 
fury, to get upon the same position. While walking along the quay, 
with this design, I could not but observe the sadness of the people, 
and the melancholy expressions which with sighs were uttered :— 
the sternest were relaxed, and might be heard to exclaim with the 
meekest—Ah! triste—mal heureux—Nous sommes perdu!—Mon 
Dieu—Mon Dieu! &c—As I approached the Cathedral I saw a 
body of people bearing off a citizen who had been killed in the 
fight; and, being fatigued, as they deposited him a moment upon 
the pavement, two or three inquisitive young women raised the 
mantle that was flung over him, and one of them recognized the 
lifeless features of her brother. 

I left them as they bore off brother and sister, and continuing 
toward Notre Dame, I met a young fellow who had left the fight, 
with his hands & cheeks black with powder, and the perspiration 
rolling off his forehead—of him I demanded the state of the com- 
bat—“Beaucoup du Guarde National sont sur la terre’—Are 
many of the royal guard killed”—‘“pas encore” was the reply. 

When I arrived at Cathedral, finding no means of entering it, 
I took a seat near the door of the Hotel Dieu, a hospital, and saw 
them bearing in the dead and wounded bodies of the people com- 
posing the National Guard. It was a horrible sight—to see, for 
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instance a citizen supporting the dangling end of a shattered leg 
(which had been struck by a cannon ball), as the body was borne 
along—the bone shivered into a hundred pieces—or others, which 
had been struck in the centre, having nothing but the bare stump 
remaining. I observed with attention the countenances of those 
mangled beings,—and though some of them were rather distorted 
by the first agony, they betrayed no other marks of suffering. 
Neither groans were to be heard, nor tears to be seen, and still they 
had strength to observe what was passing around them. 

Enough :—how trifling so ever this might appear to a war 
wounded veteran, to me it was a novelty, and a matter as serious as 
unpleasant. 

Though this sharp fire was still sustained, another commenced 
at about 4 o’clock in the evening, at the Louvre, between a detach- 
ment of the Bourgeois, or National Guard, and the Swiss troops 
forming a part of the royal guard. Though the latter was sharp 
shooting, it was still unequal to that going on at the Hotel de 
Ville ;—but being more exposed to the view of the curious, I passed 
around by a back street, and from a corner of Pont Noeuf, where 
was assembled a considerable crowd, had an opportunity of seeing 
them exchange shot pretty briskly. 

I did not much admire my position, in consequence of some 
members of the National Guard firing from the same corner upon 
the Swiss; but the distance being great I had time sufficient to see 
the flash, and get protection behind the corner, before the balls 
which they returned rattled against the sides of the houses, and 
window shutters. Considering this a useless exposure, I left it im- 
mediately after, and retired to my chamber,—there to listen to the 
roar of cannon and rattle of musketry, until I went to sleep. 

The first salutation for my ears on the morning of the 29th was 
the crackling of fire arms, in the battle which still continued be- 
tween the Swiss and the Bourgeois at the Louvre—at the Louvre, 
that sacred depository of the relics of the immortal masters of 
Antiquity. It had been seized by the Swiss guard, which from 
thence was firing upon the people. 

The contest at the Hotel de Ville was ended; the royal guard 
having raised the siege during the night, after the loss of the Duc 
de Raguse, the Maréchal and the General , and 
having left the city were either drawn up on the plain without; or, 
as another report mentioned, had retired to the Chateau St. Cloud 
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where the King is now supposed yet to be. Their loss in retiring 
must have been considerable, as every precaution had been taken 
during the day preceeding, in blocking up the streets with waggons, 
carriages, boards, &c, breaking down the lamps and arming the 
houses with stones taken from the pavements. At about 11 o’clock 
this morning, the palace of the Archbishop was broken open, and 
all his furniture, library, and apparel hurled into the Seine. There 
was to be seen floating down, the most beautiful tables, chairs, pic- 
tures, manuscripts, and gilt volumes that Paris can afford: a 
Prince might be proud of the possession of them ;—and still when 
some poor fellow, not perfectly comprehending that sort of pa- 
triotism, would swim out to make himself master of a precious 
article, he would be hooted at by his countrymen upon the quay, 
admonishing him to be a Frenchman—*Sois Fran¢gois—Sois Fran- 
¢ois !’—So great would be the uproar at such moments, that dur- 
ing the two or three hours that the most valuable articles were 
shooting down the water, no person dared to appropriate ought to 
himself. Throughout the morning circulars were posted along the 
streets, containing the news of the moment—that, for instance, 
Gen! La Fayette, who had just arrived in town, Gen! Gerard, and 
the Duc de Choiseul, had formed of themselves a commissariat pro- 
visoire to guarantee a sufficiency of provisions &—That Gen! La 
Fayette was elected Commander in Chief of the National Guard, 
and was staying at the Hotel de Ville. Lauding the citizens for 
their bravery, and calling for redoubled exertions ——That Chas. 
10th having deserted his city, and left his subjects to the fury of 
his Guard and the Swiss, they were called by every sacred bond, 
to defend their hearths ; and that the spirit which they had already 
evinced exceeded all praise. 

At 12 o’clock the Swiss (who had been for sometime closely 
pressed by the Bourgeois, led on by the Polytechnique School) 
evacuated the Louvre, and retreated from the City. It was imme- 
diately entered by the National Guard, and in a few minutes after 
the tricoloured flag waved from the top of the Tuileries. 

The above is sufficient for this letter: perhaps I will write 
another by the same packet which will carry this (indeed, I have 
already commenced it—as it will not sail these 10 days). 

Give yourselves no uneasiness on my account, as the only in- 
convenience I have rec’ from the confusion is the loss of two or 3 
days reading. 
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I am continuing again as usual, without interruption ;—which 
is more than some of my countrymen can say, as they were pa- 
triotic enough to give their books to the National Guard for 
wadding—I would have sooner given my money for bullets.—Give 
my love to all, and my best respects to such of our friends as you 
have with you this summer. Have no fear for me, again. I see no 
cause for danger. I think it probable you will not get my letter of 
the 28th, as they will all be opened by the police which were put in 
the office at that time. 

C. E. Jr. 


You will probably see a great many exaggerated reports of these 
transactions—and some hyperbolical by defect. You will form a 
pretty correct idea from what I have mentioned. Some letters 
which were sent by the last packet, I know from the authors to be 
false—they were uncertain which side would gain the victory; and 
feared (if their letters were opened) a visit from a gendarme. 

[Crossed out:] My last was dated one day in advance, by 
error. 

Mr. Cuas Ever 
Near Bristow 





PENNSYLVANIA 
U.S. 
[ Postmark: ] 
New-York 
Sep 19. 
Paris—July 29th. in the evening. 
Dear Sir, 


Now that the people are victorious—now that the enemy are 
driven beyond the barriers, what are the scenes we behold! 

Consider yourself to accompany me this evening to the Palace 
des Tuileries, and observe the people endeavoring to enter through 
the gate, which is defended by a parcel of Carters and labourers, 
who are there stationed as a guard,—and drunk—ay! drunk as 
many of our own good citizens of the same class, after having 
gloriously celebrated the 4th of July at Bush Hill. There was one 
old fellow carrying a tricoloured flag in his hand, who staggering 
towards me said in confidence, “they are all drunk, every one”; 
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and immediately commenced relating his own prowess (as well as 
he could, considering that his lips clove together with jelly) which 
had evinced itself at the siege of the Louvre in the morning. “I,” 
said he, “was one of the first who entered—the first thing I did was 
to plant my drapeau in the centre of the court—What think you 
was the next? I got hold of some good wine—bon vin, bon vin” &c. 
Then I was immediately able to account for the great number of 
vagabonds whom I saw lying perfectly intoxicated in the streets 
adjacent to the Palace: they had been filling themselves with the 
“bon vin” of Charles 10th & his Court. 

I feel more uneasy in walking the streets this evening, that the 
people are masters, than I did when the balls were flying in earnest: 
—then we knew where safety was to be found—where to go to keep 
clear of danger: now there is no such place; the populace, unac- 
customed to liberty, and to fire arms, having made themselves 
masters of both, know not what to do with either ;—they are shoot- 
ing their muskets—the beautiful pistols & fowling pieces, which 
they have acquired by bursting open the private armories, all 
along the quay, and throughout the streets. 

In the evening there is a general illumination, in honour of the 
signal victory,—and many young men are making themselves con- 
spicuous by haranguing the people at the corners and open places, 
and universally close amidst the acclamations of the applauding 
crowd. 

There never was a cause more unanimous—every breast bears 
a tricoloured cockade—on every publick building, which three 
days ago bore the crown and arms of France, may be seen to float 
the drapeau tricolore. Wherever a person had heretofore enjoyed 
the honour of being a bookbinder to the Dauphine,—a shoemaker 
to the Dutchess of Angouléme, a tailor, or what not, to his Majes- 
ty, at the very commencement of the battle they took in their signs 
with trepidation. 

On (I think) the 30th. the chambers met, and offered to the 
Duke of Orleans, the title Lieutenant General of the Kingdom ;— 
the Palace Royale which had been respected throughout the dis- 
turbances, was immediately surrounded by the people, and many 
of the National Guards, in expectation of his answer. In the course 
of the morning (31st) the Duke entered upon the front of the pal- 
ace, with the tricolour ribbon upon his breast ; and after delivering 
a short harangue to the people, in which he is said (for I was not 
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present) to have accepted the appointment ; he threw a paper into 
the crowd containing his answer; and immediately after went to 
the Hotel de Ville, where he was received and embrased by the 
General L.[a] F.[ayette], at the entrance. It is whispered that 
though he does not yet bear the title, he is already the virtual sov- 
ereign. 

Nothing can be more surprising than the sudden changes that 
take place here:—the day after the Swiss were driven out Gen! La 
Fayette distributed a circular through the city, praying the peo- 
ple in the name of good order &c, to watch over the security of the 
city, and to prevent all firing of muskets, except when called upon 
to do so by the most aggravated transgressions—to witt, for pro- 
tection against the enemy. 

It was attended to immediately,—and we saw on the second 
day, the most perfect quiet and subordination reigning through- 
out. A guard (from the citizens) was formed and respected—la- 
bourers went to their work—business recommenced—the pavements 
were relaid, and the very pigeons, which during the fight, fluttered 
continually, and in dismay over their homes, have perceived the 
tranquility, and like the populace, sought rest. Thus we have in 
one day perfect peace—on the second a repugnant ordinance—on 
the 3rd a scuffle—the 4th a battle—5th a victory—on the 6th tran- 
quility again. This is France! 

At least the people tell me that it is all finished, and I suppose 
that I must believe what everybody says—malgré reason and, what 
should here govern our opinions more than reason, malgré history 
itself. Since the day of Caesar, when was there a crown lost or won 
in France as readily as this has been—or rather, is supposed to be? 
But beyond what speaks the fact, that nearly every king of France, 
since the day of Clovis, has either been subdued or been obliged to 
subdue his subjects, and always with confusion and bloodshed,— 
we see in the present instance the firmness with which his guards 
have adhered to his cause, and how boldly they have fought for 
him. Indeed I believe that to his guards, and to the confidence he 
placed in them, is to be attributed his misfortunes ;—he was de- 
ceived in the strength of the noble, the invincible looking fellows 
whom he had around him; and forgot that his iron breasted cavalry 
would be of no service against people who fought in houses, and at 
every corner impeded their progress by baricading the streets. 
Hear the words of the Dutchess of Angouléme, while at the Chateau 
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St. Cloud, when one of her household expressed some fear for what 
was transacting in Paris: “Fear not,” she replied, “it is only some 
big children whom they are chastising”—but the children proved 
to[o] large for the master: hearing the noise to continue she took 
a spy glass and from the top of the chateau while surveying the city 
saw the people fighting under the drapeau tricolore ;—there being 
perhaps something ominous in it, she immediately assembled the 
guard and fled. All the crown jewells are gone, which has also cre- 
ated much excitement. 

A letter was on the 31st (I think) intercepted, from the Dutch- 
ess of Angouléme, to her husband (a vulgar word when duke is the 
subject) in which she mentions that a disturbance exists in Paris, 
“but a few bayonets would be sufficient to bring them to a sense of 
their duty[”]; and closes by requesting the duke, with much sang 
froid to have a bath prepared for her at half past eight precisely. 

August 3rd.—I have just seen the speech of the Duke of Or- 
leans today delivered to the Chamber of Deputies, which he closes 
by apprising them that the abdication of Charles the 10th (as also 
that of the Dauphin) was handed to him at 11 o’clock last evening! 
We may now look for peace;—though perhaps the first news of 
tomorrow will be that the whole nation has tur[ned] during the 
night. 

Morning—4th.—The papers state that the King (the day be- 
fore yesterday sent a message to the Chambre, stating that he 
would abdicate, and demanding a guard and 4 millions of francs 
(800,000 dolls.) to protect him, & bear his expenses out of the 
Kingdom. They immediately sent a deputation to him, and one 
million of francs, and with the intention of offering him a guard ;— 
but the old fool refused to see them (they left the money). Yester- 
day an army of 8,000 men went out with the intention, it is said, of 
taking him: he has shown himself perfectly unfit to rule a rational 
people, and I should think he is tired of his head—nor can we 
wonder at it, when it is such a miserable one. 

5th.—They have given the King a guard, and sent him off— 
you will probably see him in America in the course of 5 or 6 weeks 
—such is general opinion, and it is the proper place for him. 

In what precedes there are several errors, owing to the false 
report at the time, but not very important. 

Finished Aug 6th. 

Cuas Ever Jr. 
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TEN YEARS OF PEACE CONFERENCE 
HISTORY 


FTER witnessing a decade of intensive revising of the history of 
A the origins of the Great War, we have now to look forward to «/ 

period no less chaotic in the study of the origin of the peace set 
tlements. The world has come to expect of historians that they will make 
use of their discipline and their feeling for perspective in the interpreta- 
tion of events that are still filled with vital meanings. The new cult of 
indiscretion in the publishing of memoirs has accelerated enormously the 
speed with which secrets of state are revealed to the public. The fact 


that the journalist is only too willing to exploit these revelations callsae 


for an effort on the part of the historian to understand and to control 
them. 

Peace Conference studies stand today about where the investigation 
of the origins of the war stood in 1919-20. The historical problems of 
the Peace Conference are formulated, like the unrevised problem of the 
origins of the war, around personalities on the one hand and high-sound- 
ing generalities on the other. Just as it once seemed self-evident that 
every question of importance relating to responsibility for the war came 
to a focus in the personal equation of William II, so it has been made to 
appear that the réle of Woodrow Wilson or of Georges Clemenceau at 
Paris includes the whole story of the peace settlement. And just as 
there were writers who treated the international situation of 1914 as if 
it had been the stage of a conflict between such entities as “civilization” 
and “barbarism,” so there have been historians of the Peace Conference 
who have painted the world-scene of 1919 as if it had been a clear- 
ly drawn struggle between such things as Crime and Justice, or New 
and Old. 

The experience of the historical profession in the study of the prob- 
lem of responsibility for the war should serve at once as a guide and a 
warning to those who are to develop the investigation of the peace set- 
tlements. The study of the war-guilt question was admirable in the per- 
sistence with which all possible sources of information were explored, 
and deplorable in the naiveté with which the issues of the discussion 
were formulated. A review of the literature upon the Peace Conference 
indicates that it is tending to develop in a comparable way. 

It will be recalled that the earliest official and semiofficial publica- 
tions—notably Temperley’s six-volume History of the Peace Confer- 
ence’ and the comprehensive publications of the German, Austrian, and 


1A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, edited by H. W. V. Temper- 
ley, published under the auspices of the Institute of International Affairs, 6 vols. 
(London, 1920-24). 
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Hungarian peace delegations*—could pretend to no greater adequacy 
than had characterized the old red, white, green, and yellow ‘“‘books” of 
the 1914 crisis. The defeated powers published exhaustively, having 
indeed little to relate and nothing to conceal; Temperley’s collection of 
monographs was voluminous, colorless, and discreet, like any official 
compilation. Out of the six volumes only a few hundred pages were de- 
voted to an account of the actual progress of negotiations in Paris, the 
rest being concerned with certain aspects of the history of the war, with 
the discussion of the historical background of various problems present- 
ed to the Peace Conference for solution, and with the story of the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the treaties. Temperley’s work came very 
near to being the official British history of the Conference. A compila- 
tion edited by Colonel House and Professor Charles Seymour,’ as well 
as a volume by Bernard Baruch‘ and one by Professors Haskins and 
Lord,* had the tone of official American history. And André Tardieu, a 
man much experienced in writing official histories, published a volume 
calculated to defend French policy against critics abroad, who thought 
it too severe toward Germany, and critics at home, who thought it too 
mild.® 

But it was not from these writings that the public drew its opinions. 
The fires of national and factional sentiment required more combustible 
material. Responsibility for the peace settlement was a domestic politi- 
cal issue in each nation. The internal quarrels and conflicts of policy 
which had developed in each delegation were exposed. The journalists 
displayed the greatest zeal in discovering colossal plots and treasons; 
they used the pattern of their war-time propaganda narratives in con- 


* The German documents have been published in several editions, notably the 
official “white books” entitled Materialien betreffend die Friedensverhandlungen 
(Charlottenburg, 1919-20). A convenient two-volume edition is in the series: 
Kommentar zum Friedensvertrage, edited by Professor Dr. Walter Schuecking, 
entitled Urkunden zum Friedensvertrage von Versailles vom 28 Juni 1919, edited 
by Herbert Kraus and Gustav Roediger, Parts I-II (Berlin, 1920-21). The Aus- 
trian documents are in Bericht tiber die Tédtigkeit der Deutschdsterreichischen 
Friedensdelegation in St. Germain en Laye, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1919). The Hun- 
garian documents are in The Hungarian Peace Negotiations: An Account of the 
Work of the Hungarian Peace Delegation at Neuilly s/S from January to March, 
1920, 8 vols. and maps (Budapest, 1922). 

* E. M. House and Charles Seymour, What Really Happened at Paris (New 
York, 1921). 

*Bernard Baruch, The Making of the Reparations and Economic Sections 
of the Treaty (New York, 1920). 

* Charles Homer Haskins and Robert Howard Lord, Some Problems of the 
Peace Conference (Cambridge, 1920). 

*André Tardieu, La paix (Paris, 1921); English translation, The Truth 
about the Treaty (Indianapolis, 1921). 
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structing their histories of the Peace Conference. Their syntheses, 
which are today the principal extant theories of the Conférence, were 
used in politics with deadly effect. : 

The French journalists of the bloc national portrayed Clemenceau 
as a feeble old man who had allowed himself to be deluded into accepting 
illusory guaranties of national safety, regardless of the warnings of 
Foch and the sober counsels of Poincaré. The story cost Clemenceau 
the presidency of the Republic. The German nationalists expounded the 
theory that the revolutionary government had betrayed the nation by 
trusting naively in the hypocritical Wilson and his Fourteen Points. 
The story cost Erzberger his life. Italian writers depicted Orlando and 
Nitti as vain and impractical renunciatori yielding the vital interests of 
their nation to the demands of selfish and ungrateful allies. The story 
fed the political current which has since swept away democracy in Italy. 
In England John Maynard Keynes’ led the chorus of Liberal criticism 
of the peace settlement in a brilliant polemic which incidentally gave 
the world a picture it has never forgotten of the sittings of the Council 
of Four. And nowhere was the effort to discredit the work of the na- 
tional delegation to the Peace Conference more determined, more in- 
transigeant, or more successful than in the United States, which alone 
among the participating nations disowned Wilson’s work by refusing to 
ratify the Covenant. The hearings of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations were patently conducted for the purpose of embarrassing the 
President rather than for the purpose of enlightening the Senate.* Not 
only in America but in other countries as well, Wilson was the hardest 
hit of all the leaders. He was held responsible for all disappointments. 
He was denounced as a man of absurd vanities, ignorant of European 
affairs, yet refusing to take advice, unskilled in the ways of diplomats, 
yet insisting on personal participation in the Conference, too stubborn, 
too pliant, too hypocritical, too naively sincere. His fall left American 
foreign policy utterly confused, and American liberalism paralyzed for 
almost a decade. 

These controversies quickly broke the seals of secrecy in every 
country. To defend the German Republic against the charge that it had 
too quickly disarmed in the expectation of a Wilson peace, the German 
chancellery published the minutes of the fateful ministerial councils of 
October, 1918, and the correspondence between the military and civil 
leaders, establishing in this publication that the responsibility for re- 


* John Maynard Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 
1920). 

* Treaty of Peace with Germany: Hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, Sixty-eighth Congress, First Session, Senate Document 106 
(Washington, 1919). 
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questing an armistice lay with the military men.° Erzberger had al- 
ready, in 1919, laid before the Reichstag a fragmentary report of the 
proceedings of the Armistice Commission relating to the successive re- 
newals of the Armistice.’® 

To defend Clemenceau against his enemies of the bloc national Ga- 
briel Terrail, writing under the pseudonym ‘“‘Mermeix,” published min- 
isterial correspondence and excerpts from the minutes of the meetings 
of the Supreme War Council, the Council of Ten, and the Council of 
Four, and the Drafting Committee of the Peace Conference.** Tardieu 
also published a few of the papers which had been used by the French 
delegation, and so did Lucien Klotz, the now discredited finance minis- 
ter, of whom Clemenceau is said to have remarked, “He is the only Jew 
I ever knew who understands absolutely nothing of finance.”** The 
French ministry of foreign affairs published two Peace Conference 
memoranda of Marshal Foch relating to the problem of security and 
arguing in favor of the military frontier of the Rhine.’* The interview 
upon the subject given in later years by Marshal Foch to Raymond Re- 
couly, published in the New York Times and now available as a chapter 
in a book of interviews, does not add materially to what was already 
known of the tension within the French delegation on the problem of 
security." 

In Italy the publication of diplomatic documents began in 1920 
with a memorial volume to Count Vincenzo Macchi di Cellere, Italian 
ambassador at Washington during the war and the period of the Peace 
Conference, who had died suddenly in September, 1919, while Nitti was 
trying to make him the scapegoat for the failure of Italy’s policy in the 
Adriatic. The volume of Memorials and Testimonials, published by his 
widow to defend his name, includes his diary during the period of the 
negotiations of the Adriatic question at the Peace Conference.’® Fran- 
cesco Nitti, whose name had come in 1922 to be the symbol in Italy for 
a policy of renunciation abroad and weakness at home, published in that 

* Vorgeschichte des Waffenstillstandes (Berlin, 1919); English translation 


by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Preliminary History of the 
Armistice (New York, 1923). 

*” Waffenstillstandskommission, Drucksache (Berlin, 1919). 

™ Mermeix, Les négotiations secrétes et les quatres armistices (Paris, 1921) ; 
Le combat des trois (Paris, 1921). 

“Louis Lucien Klotz, De la guerre a la paix, notes et souvenirs (Paris, 
1924). 

™ Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Docwments diplomatiques: Documents 
relatifs 4 la sécurité (Paris, 1922). 

* New York Times, May 12, 1929; Raymond Recouly, Le Maréchal Foch 
(Paris, 1929). 

* Justus, V. Macchi di Cellere all’ambasciata di Washington, memorie e testi- 
monianze (Florence, 1920). 
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year his first apologia, and followed it in later years with several 
others.’® Nitti made it a point to leave his works undocumented. Al- 
though he was premier when the treaty was signed, his knowledge of 
the making of the Treaty of Versailles was only second-hand, for he had 
been out of the Italian ministry during the negotiations. To denounce 
Nitti is now a commonplace of political writing in Italy, but only one 
work has brought to this campaign any valuable documentary material. 
This is a volume the sources for which were supplied by Vittorio Falorsi, 
who had been secretary to Count Macchi di Cellere in Washington, and 
who sought to defend both the memory of his chief and the policies of 
Sonnino by printing from documents in his possession.*’ The two 
themes that run through Falorsi’s interpretation are, first, that the re- 
nunciatori (Nitti, Orlando, the Corriera della Sera, Salvemini) weak- 
ened Italy’s hand at the Peace Conference, and, second, that the interest 
of the United States in the Adriatic settlement was economic not idealis- 
tic. Falorsi makes use of excerpts from the embassy’s correspondence 
and the diary of the ambassador. 

In 1922 Lloyd George, partly as a gesture of defense against such 
critics as Keynes, published the ‘“Fountainbleau Memorandum” which 
he had given to the Peace Conference on March 25, 1919, a document in 
which it appears that British foreign policy breathes the very spirit of 
Liberalism.** Important among British writings on the Peace Confer- 
ence is the last part of Wickham Steed’s Through Thirty Years,’® writ- 
ten from notes of interviews and from personal records made at the 
time, and composed without any polemic purpose toward either wing of 
the British delegation. Steed was the editor of the Paris edition of the 
Daily Mail during the Conference; his specialty was Central Europe, 
and his sympathy on broad matters of policy was with Wilson. 

These random revelations and apologies, French, German, Italian, 
and British, were still too meager to furnish a basis for the criticism of 
the official history of the Peace Conference. Such a basis finally came to 
be supplied by the publication of American documents, printed in con- 

* Francesco Nitti, Europa senza pace (Florence, 1922). (There are twenty- 
two translations. The English translations are entitled Peaceless Europe [Lon- 
don, 1922] and The Wreck of Europe [Indianapolis, 1922]). The second of the 
series is La decadenza dell’ Europe: Le vie della reconstruzione (Florence, 1923), 
English translation, The Decadence of Europe (London, 1923). The later vol- 


umes of this prolific writer have to do with the enforcement rather than the mak- 
ing of the peace. 


** A, A. Bernardy and V. Falorsi, La questione adriatica vista doltre At- 
lantico (1917-1919), ricordi e documenti (Bologna, 1923). 

* Some Considerations for the Peace Conference before they finally draft 
their terms (Cmd. 1614, London, 1922). 

” Henry Wickham Steed, Through Thirty Years, 1892-1922: A Personal 
Narrative (London, 1924). 
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nection with the polemics which raged around the head of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The champion who stepped forward to defend Wilson against his 
detractors was Ray Stannard Baker, who began by answering calumny 
with calumny and myth with myth. Then the time came when Baker 
was given access to the complete archives of American policy at the 
Peace Conference. He used this secret material more lavishly than any 
of his predecessors, and came thereby to create that theory of the Peace 
Conference which was at once the most dramatic, the most circumstan- 
tial, and the most heavily documented. 

Baker is a man of warm human qualities; his contact with Wilson 
during the Conference was close ; his loyalty to his chief was perfect and 
enduring. No one saw better than he how false were the judgments and 
stories which were crippling Wilson’s work. In America the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations held hearings which were patently con- 
ducted for the purpose of discrediting the work of the American delega- 
tion. Public opinion was wavering; Wilson collapsed. A few weeks after 
Wilson’s breakdown, in November, 1919, Baker published a small book- 
let as a campaign document to vindicate the president.*® What Wilson 
Did at Paris was written from personal recollections, apparently upon a 
very slight documentary foundation, by the man who had been Wilson’s 
press representative at Paris. It dramatized the story of the peace nego- 
tiations around Wilson’s personality. It did the thing that Baker had 
longed to do in the critical months when he had helplessly watched pub- 
lic opinion recede from the Wilsonian cause, knowing that information 
in his possession might stem the tide if only he were permitted to re- 
lease it. 

The Peace Conference, as dramatized by Baker, was a conflict be- 
tween the New, whereof the patent symbol was the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and the Old, which was ever identified by its attach- 
ment to such ikons as “territorial guaranties,” “economic concessions,” 
or “strategic frontiers.” The tactics of the New were tactics of investi- 
gation by experts, the tactics of the Old were tactics of barter and bluff. 
The New was disposed to favor the widest possible publicity; the Old 
thrived upon secrecy and concealment. And Wilson had gone to Paris 
as champion of the New, to encounter the enemy in his strongest citadel. 

The first encounters had been triumphs for Wilson. He secured the 
acceptance of the principle that the Covenant must be an integral part 
of the treaty, and pressed forward the drafting of the Covenant with in- 
credible speed. When attempts were made to divide the spoils of war, 
Wilson staved off the claims of the greedy ones. 

Then the hostile forces gathered strength. There was a “slump in 


* Ray Stannard Baker, What Wilson Did at Paris (Garden City, N.Y., 
1919). 
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idealism.” The enemy worked with diabolical precision for his evil ends. 
Wilson wished to introduce an atmosphere of security and confidence 
into the discussion of territorial and reparations questions by imposing 
upon Germany a definitive disarmament in a preliminary treaty of 
peace. He secured the acceptance of this principle by the Supreme 
Council on February 12, just before he sailed for America. As soon as 
Wilson’s back was turned, the representatives of the Old began to undo 
his work. Balfour and Clemenceau decided to expand the plan for a 
preliminary peace to include not only the military and naval terms 
which Wilson had wished to see included, but also the principal terri- 
torial and reparations clauses—everything, in fact, except the League 
of Nations. It was a formidable plot to “‘sidetrack the League,” but Wil- 
son, returning to Paris in March, broke up the evil game with one bold 
gesture. He announced to the press that the decision to include the 
Covenant of the League of Nations in the treaty had not been altered. 
And so the plotters were foiled. 

This “February Plot” is the central episode of Baker’s 1919 pam- 
phlet. It corresponds in Peace Conference history to the myth of the 
Potsdam Council in the history of July, 1914. And yet the scene of this 
episode was laid’ in exactly that part of the Peace Conference story about 
which Baker had’ least immediate information. He had been in America 
with Wilson during the period in which the February Plot was alleged 
to have been concocted and the decisions to which he attributes such 
diabolical motives were made. 

The story then tells how, after foiling the February Plot, Wilson 
struck another great blow by threatening to return to America early in 
April, but how the enemies in Washington so weakened him in Paris by 
demanding amendments to the Covenant that he had to make compro- 
mises as to the substance of the settlement in order to save the League. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this pamphlet was that Wilson was 
strong enough to defeat his opponents in Paris till the American Senate 
stabbed him in the back. Responsibility for injustices in the treaty lay 
with the Republicans. 

A year after the publication of Baker’s first booklet, Wilson com- 
mitted his whole personal file of Peace Conference records to Baker’s 
care. In the course of the year 1921, while Baker was studying these 
records, the controversy over Wilson’s réle at Paris was sharpened by 
the appearance of two volumes of reminiscences of Robert Lansing, who 
had never understood his chief, nor sympathized with his policies, nor 
forgiven him for incidents of personal friction.** Lansing tried to prove 
that if his advice had been followed Wilson would have kept out of 
trouble. Did some people object to the precedence Wilson gave to the 


*™ Robert Lansing, The Peace Negotiations: A Personal Narrative (Boston, 
1921); The Big Four and Others at the Peace Conference (Boston, 1921). 
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drafting of the Covenant in the negotiations at Paris? Lansing would 
have included in the treaty only a resolution on the League of Nations, 
and left the drafting of the Covenant for a later day. Was the Senate 
frightened by the seriousness of the commitment implied in Article X? 
Lansing would not have included in the Covenant any such positive 
guaranty. The defense of Wilson came thus to involve an attack not 
only upon the Republican party but also upon the Democratic secretary 
of state, and finally even upon Wilson’s closest collaborator, Colonel 
House. This new stage of the controversy was reached with the publica- 
tion of Baker’s second work. "™ 

In the spring of 1922 Baker began to print in the New York Times 
the chapters of the new book he was compiling from Wilson’s papers. 
The completed volumes appeared a year later as Woodrow Wilson and 
the World Settlement.** The new work made a tremendous impression 
on the world. It was translated and carefully studied in Europe. Ed- 
ward BeneS said of it that to read it was like reading a Greek drama. It 
was copiously documented with materials from the minutes of the Coun- 
cil of Ten and the Council of Four. The work was trusted because it was 
known to be based upon an ample documentary foundation. There was, 
indeed, much new material in Baker’s volumes—material drawn from 
the Wilson papers. But there was no new synthesis. There was an at- 
tempt to fix responsibilities for failure more precisely by developing the 
theory that Colonel House was too much given to compromise, that he 
had not fought hard enough for Wilson’s principles. There were new 
and excellent chapters upon particular problems of the peace. But there 
was no new approach to the story of the Conference as a whole. It was 
still the gigantic battle of the New and the Old. The three-volume work 
was essentially an expanded and documented edition of the little book- 
let of 1919. The story of the February Plot was retained unchanged. 
Chapter xvii of Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement follows al- 
most word for word the text of chapter v of What Wilson Did at Paris. 
But the old chapter v had been written without documents and covered 
a period during which Baker had been absent from Paris. The docu- 
ments were now used to give authenticity to a conclusion which had been 
reached without them. It was Baker’s misfortune that this weakest 
chapter of his work, because of its very dramatic excellence, attracted a 
disproportionate amount of attention in a history which read like a 
Greek drama because it had been written like one. 

Because of the bristling adequacy of his documentary citations and 
the lucidity of his exposition, Baker dominated the history of the Peace 
Conference for four years. But his was the kind of book that calls for 
a reply. The resentments harbored against Wilson in ex-enemy and ex- 

* Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement, 3 vols. 
(Garden City, N.Y., 1928). 
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allied countries could hardly be dispelled by a drama in which Europe 
was given the villain’s réle to play. Even in the American camp Baker 
had stirred up new resentments by his criticisms of Colonel House. 
These necessary counterblasts have now appeared, one from Germany,”* 
one from England,** and one from Colonel House.*® These three works 
seem to gather into themselves all of a ten years’ harvest of recrimina- 
tion over responsibilities for the peace settlement. They furnish a start- 
ing point from which an irenic revision of the history of this period can 
proceed. They are themselves rich in important new material, and they 
happen to appear at a time when other sources of information are being 
opened with unprecedented abundance. 

Nowak’s Versailles was first published in Germany in 1927. As the 
title implies, it is not merely an account of the Peace Conference in 
Paris but also of the peace negotiations of Versailles. It is the first com- 
prehensive story of the peace settlement which has given a due measure 
of attention to the affairs of the German delegation. To this part of the 
story Nowak brings a wealth of new and suggestive information gleaned 
from conversations with its principal members. He describes the cross- 
currents of opposition within the German government which weakened 
the hand of the German delegation, even as party politics in America 
weakened Wilson’s hand. Erzberger was the advocate of a policy of hu- 
mility; he did not wish to raise the question of war-guilt or deny Ger- 
many’s responsibility for the war lest the only result should be to exas- 
perate the Allies; he proposed that Germany should freely offer to give 
up her colonies provided their value was counted in as payment on repa- 
rations. He had calculated the reparations liability at seven and one- 
half to nine billions, and the value of the colonies at nine billions. “ ‘We 
must give in completely,’ he told the cabinet; ‘if we give in completely, 
they will forgive us’” (p. 120). Brockdorff-Rantzau, on the other hand, 
proposed to stand proudly upon Germany’s rights under the pre-Armis- 
tice agreement, and to insist that the Wilsonian basis of peace be realized 
to the letter. He wished, moreover, to raise the war-guilt question in the 
course of the peace negotiations, in order that his country might repudi- 
ate the charge of sole war responsibility. He regarded Erzberger as a 
“white-feather” politician, while Erzberger regarded him as an enfant 
terrible. 

The principal contribution Nowak makes to our knowledge of the 
facts is in his history of the German delegation. For the rest he has 
drawn largely upon Baker for details, and upon his imagination for the 


* Karl Friederich Nowak, Versailles (New York, 1929). 


* Winston S. Churchill, The Aftermath (London and New York, 1929). 
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explanations of motives. The details are not controlled by any close at- 
tention to chronology; he uses dates sparingly and often incorrectly, as 
when he places the Stockholm Conference or Balfour’s mission to Amer- 
ica in 1918 instead of 1917. But his explanations of motives are always 
copious. If Baker’s work has the literary quality of a Greek drama, 
Nowak’s has the tone of a “modern biography.” 

In drawing upon Baker for the story of the Paris side of the Con- 
ference, Nowak chooses what is already most dramatic in Baker and 
embroiders upon it. For instance, he increases the element of premedita- 
tion in the February Plot by asserting that Balfour on February 12 
agreed to the plan for a preliminary military treaty with the mental 
reservation that everything could be changed as soon as Wilson left 
Paris (p. 73). He adds the circumstance that Lloyd George, in Lon- 
don, was instructed by his cabinet to carry out the obligations of the 
secret treaties, and hoped that “there was still time for the matter to be 
put through before the President’s return” (pp. 91-92). It is then 
made to appear that Balfour’s proposal of February 22 that the pre- 
liminary military treaty should cover also frontiers of Germany, repara- 
tions, war responsibility, and economic settlement was connected in 
some way with this wish to realize the secret treaties in Wilson’s ab- 
sense (p. 93). Actually, it happens that none of the points which Bal- 
four proposed to include in the preliminaries of peace were covered by 
secret treaties to which Britain was a party. The consequence of this 
method of writing is, of course, an increase in the element of fantasy in 
Peace Conference history. 

The book is none the less important because it is a new synthesis. 
It is written so vivaciously and presents the acts of the German delega- 
tion so sympathetically that the version may well become standard in 
Germany. It is a new scenario, in which some of the elements of Baker’s 
plot are taken over in altered form. The hero of the tragedy is Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau, not Wilson. The malignant atmosphere which poisons 
the hero’s efforts is war-guilt, not the slump in idealism. Baker had de- 
scribed Brockdorff-Rantzau’s conduct of the peace negotiations as tact- 
less and incompetent: the Germans “never fully lived up to the oppor- 
tunity accorded them by laying bare the real defects of the Allies’ work 
of peace.”*® Nowak now returns the charge of incompetence upon Wil- 
son and House. “Professor Wilson” was “a child in all European prob- 
lems,”’** who “advanced into territory as strange to him as the mountains 
of the moon.”** As for Colonel House, he “was a man who seldom 
grasped or appreciated what was said to him on political topics . . 
his second-rate intelligence would never have passed muster in any posi- 


* Baker, op. cit., II, 505. 
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tion in even a minor State in Europe.”*® But the main issue of the con- 
flict is still, in Nowak’s account as in Baker’s, tlie “realization” of 
certain “principles.” And the pattern of the melodrama remains. 

This withering estimate of Colonel House’s character is simply an 
exaggerated deduction from the hints given in Baker’s work. As if in 
rebuttal there appeared in 1928 the final two volumes of T'he Intimate 
Papers of Colonel House covering the years 1917-19. Professor Sey- 
mour has not sought to write a history of the peace settlement; his pur- 
pose has been frankly biographical; his selection of papers is intended 
primarily to show the relation of Colonel House to the events rather 
than the relation of the events to each other. Although the editor has 
consulted Peace Conference records such as were used by Baker, he has 
printed only from personal letters and diaries. These personal papers 
constitute a more complete and authentte-record of Wilson’s war-time 
policies than any other account published to date. They are an indis- 
pensable documentation on the question of whether American diplomacy 
prepared adequately during the war for the peace, and whether the 
American delegation was competent in negotiating it. Some of the im- 
portant points newly established or verified may here be brought in re- 
view. 

A complete and circumstantial story of Balfour’s mission to the 
United States in 1917 proves that immediately after America’s entry 
into the war Balfour explained to House and to Wilson the terms of the 
principal secret treaties. Wilson’s statement to the Senate Committee 
that he had not learned of the secret treaties prior to the Peace Confer- 
ence is thus known to be inaccurate. Whether Wilson’s denial of knowl- 
edge came from an intent to deceive or a confused memory is a question 
which his biographer must answer. 

The influence of America upon inter-Allied policy did not begin 
with any attempt to modify war aims, but looked rather to the develop- 
ment of more effective agencies of belligerent co-operation. In the au- 
tumn of 1917, after the episode of the pope’s peace note, the serious 
preparation of detailed American war aims began with the setting up of 
the Inquiry, under the direction of Colonel House. In the winter of 
1917, while the Inquiry was at work in America analyzing European 
problems, House went to Europe to sit in the highest councils of the 
Allies. Just as his influence in the spring had been thrown in the direc- 
tion of the co-ordination of economic and financial agencies, so now he 
favored the highest degree of military co-operation. At this time, more- 
over, House raised the question of war aims. The fortunes of the Allies 
were then at low ebb; Italy had suffered at Caparetto and Russia, under 
Soviet leadership, was withdrawing from the war. The slogan, “Peace 
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without annexations or indemnities,” was capturing the labor and so- 
cialist elements in Europe. A public declaration of definite and liberal 
war aims, so drawn as to attract wavering loyalties, seemed under the 
circumstances to be needed as a war measure, but House did not succeed 
in inducing the Allies to issue such a declaration. 

It was because House had failed to secure from the Allies an agreed 
restatement of their war aims that Wilson issued a statement independ- 
ently. For, under the pressure of the Russian move for peace, a state- 
ment was necessary. Because this statement was made by Wilson in 
January, 1918; as the speech of the Fourteen Points, and not by the 
Allies in December as a joint declaration, it became the tactical objec- 
tive of American diplomacy to bring the Allies to adhere to Wilson’s 
program. 

This tactical objective was achieved, by a narrow margin, in the 
course of the pre-Armistice negotiations. For when House went to Eu- 
rope in the autumn of 1918 he was in a stronger position than he had oc- 
cupied a year before. American armed co-operation had been realized 
upon a colossal scale, and the Germans had already accepted the Four- 
teen Points as a basis of the Armistice and peace. By threatening that 
Wilson’s moral influence might be turned against them if they held back, 
and by hinting that there might even be a separate peace with Germany, 
House brought the Entente statesmen to adopt the Wilson basis of 
peace, with two reservations, relating to reparations and the freedom of 
the seas. The papers of Colonel.House offer conelusive evidence upon 
two previously controversial points: that America did not. force the 
armistice in despite of European military judgment, and that House did 
force the Entente governments to agree to the Wilsonian basis of peace. 

The House Papers raise as many questions as they settle. They 
prove that American diplomacy was triumphant in November, 1918, but 
raise the question as to how the fruits of this diplomatic victory were 
lost. They set forth a full narrative of the diplomatic movements from 
the Armistice to Wilson’s arrival in Paris—the first satisfactory account 
we have had of this period. They make it appear that House was several 
times overruled by Wilson in this period of critical decisions. House 
would have followed up the Armistice with an immediate preliminary 
peace, but Wilson thought it would be necessary to wait until the situa- 
tion in Central Europe had cleared. House did not welcome Wilson’s 
decision to attend the Peace Conference or to sit as a delegate, and at 
first Clemenceau was also embarrassed at this prospect. It was Wilson’s 
decision that fixed upon Paris rather than Geneva as the seat of the Con- 
ference. 

In the story of the Peace Conference itself the editor of the House 
Papers takes issue with the custodian of the Wilson papers on the broad 
question of whether or not it was necessary for the American delegation 
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to make compromises. Baker asserts that House wished ‘“‘to make peace 
quickly by giving the greedy ones all they want.” Seymour writes that 
the impossibility of imposing an American peace was revealed after 
Wilson had left Paris in February. 


It was only during the process of intensive study in February and March 
that the force of European convictions became plain. Then suddenly, and before 
the President’s return, in every technical commission and in the Supreme Council, 
it was clear that no settlement at all could be reached unless everyone made con- 
cessions.” 


Baker’s theory is that House weakened Wilson unnecessarily; Sey- / 
mour’s theory is that Wilson ruined the peace with fruitless intransi- 
geance. This is an issue clearly joined, and well worthy of further study. 
It can be tested by examining the proceedings of commissions and the 
records of the political currents of the time. It is to be hoped that the 
attention of historians will follow such an issue as this, and not pursue 
further the fate of the melodramatic February Plot. 

For the sources now accessible put the story of the February Plot 
on the level of the Potsdam Council myth not only as regards melo- 
dramatic structure but also as regards its fictitiousness. Baker’s thesis 
has been thrice tested by critics no less well equipped than he with secret 
documentary material, and each time it has been disproved. When 
Baker’s articles first appeared in the New York Times in 1922 Lord 
Balfour asked an official of the British foreign office to check the story 
in the British archives. The resulting memorandum concludes with the 
judgment that there “‘is no trace of that ‘intrigue’ which Mr. Baker de- 
clares one can affirm with certainty to have existed.’’** Mr. David Hunt- 
er Miller reached the same conclusion in reviewing the evidence in his 
possession.** Professor Seymour goes even farther, accusing Baker of 
deliberately mutilating an essential document. “In order to maintain a 
semblance of probability in his charges against the British, Mr. Baker 
has been forced to omit essential passages from the record.”** Winston 
Churchill, writing with-all this new evidence before his eyes, picks up 
the attack upon Baker and carries it on with gusto: “So the man to 
whom President Wilson entrusted all his most secret papers with leave 
to publish as he pleased . . . . first garbles the record by omitting the 
vital sentence and then perverts it. ... . ”84 Tn his reply to Church- 
ill, published in the New York Times of March 10, 1929, Baker admits 
with charming directness that at the time he wrote his book he may have 
been too close to the events to avoid intense feeling. “If I was, and if I 
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did any injustice to the hard-beset men who played a part in the negotia- 
tions, I hope in the biography of Woodrow Wilson . . . . to write with 
greater understanding.” 

There is danger that the completeness with which criticism has 
undermined the February Plot may result in an undervaluing of Baker’s 
whole work. The issue at present is not whether the plot against Wilson 
was as Baker described it, but whether Baker used his materials honest- 
ly in trying to prove the existence of the plot. A question involving the 
scholarly integrity of the custodian of the Wilson papers is worth a thor- 
ough probing. And on this question the reviewer sides with Baker. 

The case against Baker’s honesty narrows down to the use of a 
single citation. Baker is trying to prove that the decision to make a pre- 
liminary military peace, which Wilson favored on February 12, was nul- 
lified by a resolution which Balfour introduced on February 22 requir- 
ing that territorial and economic clauses were also to be prepared for 
insertion in the peace preliminaries. 

In order to test the fairness of Baker’s quotation it is necessary to 
set in its context the passage of Wilson’s speech which he is accused of 
mutilating. In the morning session of February 12, Clemenceau had 
argued against the proposed preliminary military treaty and in favor 
of including a reparation clause in the new armistice terms on the 
ground that French public opinion required definite settlements on the 
question of compensations. “The Supreme War Council would meet 
again in a fortnight or three weeks. By that time no one must be able to 
say, ‘the Associated Governments will not make up their minds to give 
us that satisfaction to which we are entitled.’”” In the afternoon session 
Clemenceau had used a somewhat contradictory argument against the 
preliminary military peace: “ . he would not like to discuss a mat- 
ter of such importance in the absence of President Wilson.” In replying 
to this last of Clemenceau’s arguments, Wilson said in effect that he 
would give carte blanche to his delegates to negotiate the preliminary 
military peace, and added that the discussion of boundaries and repara- 
tions would also go on in his absence. Let Baker’s excerpt from Wilson’s 
speech be compared with the authentic text: 





BAKER’S VERSION®® 


Wilson had thus won his conten- 
tions. There was to be a preliminary 
treaty containing the military, naval, 
and air terms. This was to be worked 
out by a committee of experts while he 
was away in America. He said: 

“He had complete confidence in 


AUTHENTIC VERSION®® 

He had complete confidence in the 
views of his military advisers. If the 
military experts were to certify a cer- 
tain figure as furnishing a margin of 
safety, he would not differ from them. 
The only other question was to decide 
whether this was the right time to act. 


* Baker, op. cit., I, 290. (Italics mine.) 
* Miller, op. cit., II, 176. (Italics mine.) 
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the views of his military advisers... .. 

“He did not wish his absence to 
stop so important, essential and urgent 
a work as the preparation of a prelim- 
inary peace [as to military, naval and 
air terms]. He hoped to return by the 
13th or 15th of March, allowing himself 
only a week in America... .. 

“He had asked Colonel House to 
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On this point he was prepared to say 
yes. In another month’s time, the atti- 
tude of Germany might be more un- 
compromising. If his plan were agreed 
on in principle, he would be prepared 
to go away and leave it to his col- 
leagues to decide whether the pro- 
gramme drafted by the technical ad- 
visers was the right one. He did not 








wish his absence to stop so important, 
essential and urgent a work as the 
preparation of a preliminary peace. 
He hoped to return by the 13th or 15th 
of March, allowing himself only a week 
in America. But he did not wish that 
during his unavoidable absence, such 
questions as the territorial question and 
questions of compensation should be 
held wp. He had asked Colonel House 
to take his place while he was away. 


take his place while he was away.” 


Baker’s condensation may be unskilful but is not dishonest. When 
Wilson said “preliminary peace” he meant “preliminary peace as to 
military, naval and air terms.” Baker’s bracketed phrase clarifies this 
meaning. And the omitted passage relating to “territorial questions and 
questions of compensation” was not an admission that the preliminary 
peace might contain other than military terms. On this particular point 
Seymour’s judgment that Baker’s addition and omissions ‘‘completely 
alter the sense of the original statement” is much too strong. And 
Churchill’s charge that Baker has garbled and perverted the record is 
quite unreasonable. 

It would hardly be worth while to devote so labored a discussion to 
the rise and fall of the story of the February Plot were it not that the 
episode marks a crisis in the study of Peace Conference history, and 
brings us to a parting of the ways. Are we to devote our energy to estab- 
lishing or disproving this or that particular anecdote? Are we to follow 
clues to obscure secrets of motives before we have understood the cir- 
cumstances of the acts which the motives are supposed to explain? 
Though Baker’s good faith is not compromised, his dramatization is de- 
flated; are we to set up new dramatizations in its place? The two op- 
posed ways of writing about the Conference are exemplified in Miller’s 
Drafting of the Covenant and Churchill’s Aftermath. 

Miller in his Drafting of the Covenant furnishes an example of the 
kind of study that will clarify real problems. He does not dramatize 
his story, nor oversimplify it. He has, indeed, a few scores to pay off. 
He lashes out at Lansing much as Seymour attacks Baker, and with 
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about the same degree of unfairness in accusing Lansing of misusing 
documents. But he does not allow his quarrel to distract him from his 
main purpose. He goes step by step through the events of which he 
writes, explaining the reasons for each change in the successive drafts 
of the Covenant, and the circumstances attending each decision. The 
second volume consists entirely of documents, including the ‘Minutes of 
the League of Nations Commission.” There is probably no one in the 
world who knows more of the detailed history of the drafting of the 
Covenant than Miller himself, and historians are fortunate that he has 
simply told what he knows without trying to press his facts into a philos- 
ophy of history. The League of Nations is for him a problem of finding 
a consensus of opinion and formulating it in writing. It is not a symbol 
of the New against the Old. 


Whenever there must be a meeting of minds in the preparation of any agree- 
ment, there is one apparently universal rule which always has its influence; that 
rule is this: any definite detailed draft prepared in advance by one of the parties 
will to some extent appear in the final text, not only in principle but even in lan- 
guage. No matter how many differences of opinion may develop, no matter how 
much the various papers may be recast or amended, something of the beginning - 
is left at the end. In the drafting of the Covenant of the League of Nations may 
be found very striking instances of this most interesting result of written words.” 


This passage suggests to the historian that the spade work of the 
history of the Peace Conference is only beginning to be done. For we 
have before us the problem not only of the drafting of the Covenant but 
also of the making of every part of the settlement. How did this partic- 
ular proposal, by modification and amendment and substitution, become 
combined with other proposals, and finally reach its place as a definitive 
decision or an item of the public law of the world? There are other 
projects and proposals that start on their way and are lost or killed or 
forgotten ; let us also trace their obscure course. This is a task infinitely 
more difficult than filming the battle of the New against the Old or un- 
raveling plots and conspiracies. But until this task is done, our most im- 
pressive interpretations of the Conference will be structures built on 
sand. 

But it is difficult to resist the temptation to dramatize, to pick out 
the villains and the heroes, to elucidate motives without understanding 
circumstances, and to color the narrative with ethical judgments. The 
last man in the world to resist such a temptation would be that gifted 
jongleur, Winston Spencer Churchill. 

Having the newly published House Papers and Miller’s volumes 
before him, Winston Churchill concluded his series of memoirs on the 
world-crisis with a volume devoted to the war’s aftermath, written in his 
usual brilliant style, and combining personal apology and fantasy with 


* Miller, op. cit., I, 3. 
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informative disclosure. There were three matters whereof Churchill’s 
experience was immediate and of which his knowledge is comprehensive: 
the Russian entanglement, the Irish settlement, and the tragedy of 
Greek intervention in Asia Minor which led indirectly to the fall of the 
Lloyd George coalition. He paradoxically but almost convincingly ex- 
plains his proposals for intervention in Russia in 1919 as a policy cal- 
culated to hasten the end of British commitments in that country and to 
facilitate demobilization. His interest in the Russian affair derived from 
his position as minister of war. In telling the story of the Irish settle- 
ment, in which his réle as a British delegate to the conference with the 
Irish leaders was of the first importance, he has no apologies to make, 
and consequently is in a position to give full rein to his narrative powers. 
In these chapters is included some of Churchill’s correspondence with 
Michael Collins and Sir James Craig, as well as several cabinet papers. 
The story of the Eastern catastrophe is an attack upon Lord Curzon, 
whom Churchill blames for failing to act decisively in the Near East. 
The account of the Armistice and Peace Conference is the part of the 
book which has excited greatest attention, but is actually the weakest 
and least important. For Churchill’s knowledge of the Conference was 
not immediate; in preparing these chapters he has depended much upon 
Baker and House. And that which he presents is rather an expression 
of an attitude than a disclosure of information. 

His attitude is that of an apologist for British policy, which he de- 
fends from the khaki election to the signing of the peace. Against Ray 
Stannard Baker he uses his unparalleled power of invective, and yet he 
imitates Baker’s worst fault—the use of speculative surmises as to mo- 
tives when he does not fully understand circumstances. 


The French plan did not at all commend itself to Mr. Wilson. It thrust on 
one side all the pictures of the peace conference which his imagination had paint- 
ed. He did not wish to come to speedy terms with his European allies; he saw 
himself for a prolonged period at the summit of the world, chastening the Allies, 
chastising the Germans, and generally giving laws to mankind [p. 112]. 


With Colonel House Churchill finds that he has much in common. Like 
House he believes that a peace should have been made quickly, in No- 
vember, although his reasons for this opinion are different. House was 
impressed with the fact that American influence in the councils of the 
Allies stood higher in November than at any later time ; Churchill has in 
mind the rapid loss of influence by statesmen over their own peoples. All 
these writers seem to be conscious of some change in the atmosphere: 
Baker calls it the “slump in idealism” ; House thinks of it as a waning of 
American prestige, and Churchill as the “broken spell of power.” 

The one constructive contribution to Peace Conference history made 
by Churchill is his division of the period into “three well-marked 
phases”: 
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First, the Wilson period, or the period of Commissions and of the Council of 
Ten, culminating’tn the rafting of the Covenant of the League of Nations. This 
lasted for a month, from the first meeting of the Council of Ten on January 14th 
[sic] down to the first return of President Wilson to America on February 16. 
Secondly te Paltaur-pariod, when President Wilson had returned to Washing- 
ton and Lloy George to London, and when M. Clemenceau was prostrated by 
the bullet of an assassin. In.this period Mr. Balfour, in full accord with Mr. 
Lloyd George, induced the Commissions to abridge and terminate their ever- 
spreading labours by March 8 and concentrated all attention upon the actual 
work of making peace. Thirdly, the Triumvirate period, when the main issues 
were fought out by Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Wilson In the Council of Four 
and finally alone together. This Triumvirate, after tense daily discussions last- 
ing for more than two months, framed the preliminaries of peace. ... . [p. 140] 


Churchill’s analysis is valuable because it calls attention to the fun- 
damental importance of questions of procedure at the Conference. Was 
the treaty to be drawn by commissions of experts who would find facts 
or by the great political magnates who would by mutual concession reach 
agreement on their divergent interests? Baker would have had the com- 
missions of experts write the treaty; House would have had them pre- 
pare questions for decision by the chief delegates ; Churchill would have 
had them wait until the chief delegates had made their decisions, and 
then give these decisions detailed application. A case in point is the 
King-Crane Commission on the Near East, to which the British and 
French refused to appoint representatives. Churchill argues that such a 
commission at such a time was sure to do more harm than good because 
it would stir up unrest in the region it was studying; from his point of 
view a commission of inquiry is a simple household remedy used in post- 
poning decision upon some embarrassing problem of domestic politics, 
and is not suited to a situation which demands prompt action. 

The procedure of the Conference, like the text of the treaty, can be 
subjected to scholarly study. Churchill’s hypothesis that the commis- 
sions did not aid materially in drawing up the final instrument can be 
checked without resort to ethical speculation or ad hoc philosophies of 
history. It would have been quite misleading to begin a scholarly study 
of the Peace Conference by trying to test the hypotheses of Baker’s 
book, but with Miller and Seymour and Churchill before us, we have 
something to work upon. 

And, fortunately, at this very time there are being opened up new 
sources of information which will make it possible to pursue the study of 
the Peace Conference in sound fashion. Among these new sources, first 
place must be given to the Diary privately printed by David Hunter 
Miller in a limited edition of forty copies, and distributed by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace to a number of libraries in 
Europe and America.** 


* David Hunter Miller, My Diary at the Conference of Paris, With Docu- 
ments, 20 vols. and maps (privately printed, 1928), 
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The small diary in which Mr. Miller recorded, at the rate of several 
hundred words a day, his activities and experiences as a 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace-is here supplemented by 
twenty great volumes of documents, comprising whatever important 
Peace Conference material happened to remain in Mr. Miller’s files aft- 
er his work in the Conference was completed. Included among these 
printed documents are the minutes of all but the first seven sessions of 
the Council of Ten, and complete minutes of five of the Peace Confer- 
ence commissions (namely, those on the League of Nations, Internation- 
al Régime of Ports, Waterways and Railways, New States, Belgium and 
Denmark, Ukrainian-Polish Armistice). More than a thousand miscel- 
laneous letters, memoranda, and reports of committees or commissions 
serve to give an insight into the character of the day-to-day work of the 
American delegates, and to throw new light upon the making of a num- 
ber of the important decisions of the Conference. Of especial interest 
and value is a volume of Annotations upon the Treaty of Versailles, 
made in the autumn of 1919 from the official records of the Conference 
by some of the American experts. The Annotations give an account of 
the drafting of the treaty, article by article, showing by means of ex- 
cerpts from the pertinent minutes of councils and commissions the origin 
and history of every item. Churchill’s guess as to the unimportance of 
the work of the commissions is not sustained by this document, which 
traces most of the treaty articles back to a report from some commission. 

The documents have been ably edited, and conveniently indexed. 
Mr. Miller printed everything in his file which issued from the Peace 
Conference, or which constituted a step in the decision of a claim. The 
propaganda material distributed by the delegations of the smaller 
powers was not reprinted except in a few cases. A fairly complete col- 
lection of the latter type of material is to be found, however, in the 
Hoover War Library. The matters with which Miller was most inti- 
mately concerned were, first, the League of Nations, then the subject of 
international communications and transit, the economic settlement, and 
the minorities treaties. Upon all these matters his files are copious. The 
collection of documents on the League of Nations is much more extensive 
than the selection which he printed in the second volume of The Draft- 
ing of the Covenant. 

The Miller Diary is to the history of the Peace Conference what 
the so-called ““Kautsky Documents” were to the history of the outbreak 
of the war; a collection of documents is given to us just as they hap- 
pened to come into the hands of one of the parties to the business. It is 
raw material which lends itself to any use, and constitutes therefore not 
only a great opportunity but also a great temptation. 

For if anyone seeks to make use of this material to prove or dis- 
prove some Sherlock Holmes theory of the Conference, to eulogize or 
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vilify some statesman, or to construct some new fantasy of Peace Con- 
ference history, he will find in the Diary and the documents ample mate- 
rial for his purpose. If he is looking for clues to obscure plots and coun- 
terplots, there are such items as this: 

March 11... . Wiseman [a member of the British Delegation] spoke about 
the Americans who had recently come to Paris and were saying that the Repub- 
lican Party was the real friend of Europe and that the British and French ought 
to get together with their leaders and compel the President to do what the British 
and French wanted.” 


If he is seeking to sustain the view that the American delegates stood 
for the new way of doing international business, there is this outburst of 
Colonel House to Lord Robert Cecil. Cecil was trading British support 
of the Monroe Doctrine amendment to the Covenant for an assurance 
that the United States would not outbuild the British navy. He thought 
that the letter he had received was not strong enough. House then flew 
at him with this rebuke: 

April 10 . . . . Colonel House told Cecil that the two questions of the inser- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine clause and the naval program had nothing to do 
with each other and that he (Colonel House) would take the position that he had 
taken in everything over here; that the United States was not going to bargain 
but was going to take the position it believed to be right; these were the instruc- 
tions he had given whenever the question of bargaining had been brought up; 
that he did not want the letter on the Naval program back because it represented 
the policy of the United States; that the American amendment on the Monroe 
Doctrine would be presented at to-night’s session, and the British could oppose it 
if they saw fit.” 


Or again, if the reader is seeking for evidence wherewith to rebut 
the charge that Colonel House was a mild man, forever compromising, 
here is an entry of April 11: 

Colonel House said that . . . . his plan was to ride over them regardless of 
what they did .... and during the meeting when I said to Colonel House “I 
think they will withdraw their objections” he said that they could go to hell seven 
thousand feet deep, and he was going to put it thru the way it was. 


And if one were trying to establish some thesis about American im- 
perialism in the Conference, what more useful document could one ask 
than this, sent by the state department to the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace, May 21, 1919: 

American oil interests are seriously considering examination of Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine with a view of acquiring oil territory. Will such activities 
meet approval American Government and will conditions of treaty be such as to 
permit American companies to enter that territory under terms of equality as 
compared with foreign companies in their relations to their respective govern- 
ments. .... People having this matter under consideration are not connected 
in any way with the Standard Oil Group.” 


* Tbid., I, 163. “ Tbid., I, 242. 
” Tbid., I, 235.  Tbid., IX, 459. 
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It is to be hoped, however, that Miller’s material will be used in 
another way: that students will seek to unravel in detail the various prob- 
lems of the settlement, that they will trace the course of some negotia- 
tion doggedly from beginning to end, as Miller himself did in his Draft- 
ing of the Covenant. For such tasks as this the Miller Diary will be of 
inestimable value—but it will still be insufficient. It multiplies many 
fold our stock of published source material on the Peace Conference, and 
yet it supplies only a tithe of what must be brought to light before our 
documentation on the war’s aftermath approaches the completeness of 
our documentation on its origin. That the Miller Diary fills twenty vol- 
umes, where the “Kautsky Documents” (in the English edition) filled 
one, is less than an index of the greater complexity of the historical 
problems of the Peace Conference period. To bring together an ade- 
quate political record of the two hundred and twenty-nine days from 
the Armistice to the signing of the peace will be more than twenty times 
as difficult as to collect the records of the fourteen days preceding the 
outbreak of the war. 

Fortunately, we have before us the prospect of further additions to 
our documentation. The appearance of the Miller Diary coincides with 
the release by the Hoover War Library of some information previously 
kept secret, and the announcement that the Yale University is soon to 
render its unpublished sources accessible to scholars. The Hoover War 
Library began to build up its Peace Conference archives even while the 
Conference was in session.** Professor E. D. Adams secured from each 
delegation in Paris a file of the propaganda material it was distributing 
to the public, together with a set of the memorandums it had presented 
to the Peace Conference. This valuable collection of authentic delega- 
tion propaganda, a catalogue of which is available,** has been supple- 
mented by records of the proceedings of some of the organs of the Peace 
Conference. In the latter class may be mentioned the minutes and rec- 
ords of the Supreme Economic Council, the minutes of the Peace Con- 
ference Commission on the Reparation of War Damage, and the docu- 
ments of the Interallied Rhineland Commission. Each year will see the 
release of additional materials in the Hoover War Library as the periods 
of restriction fixed by donors expire. Then in 1930 or 1931, when the 
new library building at Yale is completed, the important collection of 
unpublished materials which has been gathered around the nucleus of the 
House Papers will be opened for use, although still subject to restric- 
tion. Professor Seymour writes of this collection: 


“ Ephraim Douglass Adams, The Hoover War Collection at Stanford Uni- 
versity: A Report and an Analysis (Stanford University, Calif., 1921). 

“ Hoover War Library Publication, “Bibliographical Series,” No. 1, A Cat- 
alogue of Paris Peace Conference Delegation Propaganda in the Hoover War Li- 
brary (Stanford University, Calif., 1926). 
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Colonel House as well as the others who have given us documents has placed 
restrictions on the use of such of these papers as have an intimate personal char- 
acter, and the publication of which might touch the feelings of persons still liv- 
ing. In the case of Colonel House, this is a twenty-five year limit. As regards the 
use of the mass of the material after 1931, discretionary authority is left to the 
Curator. 


Here and there in other places there will be found stray Peace Con- 
ference documents. The New York Public Library possesses photostat 
copies of the minutes of the Commission on Greek Territorial Claims 
and the Commission on Jugoslav and Rumanian Territorial Claims. The 
Report and Minutes of the Commission on International Labour Legis- 
lation was published in extenso in English by the Italian government.* 
The complete minutes of the Commission on the League of Nations are 
to be found not only in the Miller Diary but also in the second volume of 
The Drafting of the Covenant. 

The present situation as regards the accessibility of Peace Con- 
ference documents can then be summed up somewhat as follows: Of the 
two principal councils, the Council of Ten and the Council of Four, we 
have a nearly complete record of the former and a fragmentary record 
of the latter, the fragments being scattered through Baker’s Woodrow 
Wilson and the World Settlement, Terrail’s Le Combat des Trois, and 
the Miller Diary. Of the delegations to the Conference, numbering in 
the neighborhood of fifty, we have materials from nearly all. Of the 
commissions and committees of the Conference, of which there were 
more than fifty, we have the records of about a dozen, without taking 
into account the collection of material at Yale. 

The total amount of material is impressive, but there are gaps, even 
where the documentation could be expected to be most complete. For in- 
stance, the Miller Diary includes a dozen documents in amendment and 
criticism of a certain French plan, January 8, 1919, for the procedure 
of the Conference. Miller devoted much time to the study of this proj- 
ect. But the original document is missing from his papers, and is no- 
where accessible save for a fragment printed by Tardieu. Again, it 
would be expected that Colonel House’s papers would include all the 
most important material relating to the preparatory negotiations of No- 
vember, 1918, for House was then Wilson’s representative in Europe, 
and it was at that time, he believed, that he could have brought about a 
preliminary peace had he been authorized to do so. But it seems that 
one of the most essential documents of this period is lacking from the 
House collection, and has come to light in the Miller Diary. This is the 
French “Project for Peace,” given to Colonel House on November 15. 

“Ufficio di Segretaria per I’Italia della Organizzazione Permanente del 
Lavoro nella Societa delle Nazione, Lavori e Studi preparatori, “Serie B,” N. 6 
bis, Report and Minutes of the Commission on International Labour Legislation, 
Peace Conference, Paris, 1919 (Rome, 1921). 
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Professor Seymour naturally thought that the project of November 15 
was the same as the project transmitted to Lansing on November 29, 
but actually the two drafts differ in a way that is vital in connection 
with Colonel House’s theory that a preliminary peace on American prin- 
ciples could have been negotiated in November.*® 

For the document which Professor Seymour thought was given to 
House on November 15 accepts the Fourteen Points as the basis of 
peace, whereas the document actually given to House on that date pro- 
poses another basis: 


Finally the Congress should adopt a basis of discussion. .. . . One single 
basis seems to exist at the present time; it is the solidary declaration of the Allies 
upon their war aims, formulated January 10th 1917 in answer to the question of 
President Wilson, but it is rather a programme than a basis of negotiations. 


Errors of this kind are of course unavoidable where archives are incom- 
plete. Even the archives of the State Department, the writer has reason 
to believe, lack complete documentation on the Peace Conference. The 
only remedy for this situation is to begin early enough such an assiduous 
search for information as has been carried on by the historians of the 
Kriegsschuldfrage. 

If the historians of the Peace Conference profit by the mistakes as 
well as by the achievements of those who have given their efforts to the 
study of the outbreak of the war, the question of responsibilities will be 
kept in the background until the more prosaic study of procedure and 
drafting has been accomplished, and the environment of the Conference 
will be thought of in terms of social psychology, not in terms of ethics. 
Instead of depicting heroes and villains, they will trace projects and 
amendments ; instead of speaking of idealism and justice, they will speak 
of public opinion. In this way the problem of the Peace Conference can 
be kept within the reach of sound historical method. 


Rosert C. Bink.ey 
Smuru CoLiece 


“Seymour, op. cit., IV, 234; Baker, op. cit., III, 56-63; Miller, Diary, II, 
Document 4. 
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REVIEW ARTICLES 


LETTERS OF THE HUMANISTS 
[ve complaint of Erasmus, that it took him more time to edit the 


letters of Jerome than it had taken the saint to write them, might 

well be echoed by the most recent editor of his own correspond- 
ence. For, it is now thirty-six years since P. S. Allen undertook a new 
recension and augmentation of the humanist’s Opus Epistolarum. For 
thirteen years, as a student at Corpus Christi College, and as an Indian 
civil servant, he devoted his leisure to the task before he brought out the 
first volume in 1906. Six volumes have followed, at long intervals. 
Slowly the work won recognition as one of the masterpieces of contem- 
porary scholarship and brought its author great and increasing fame. 
Honors have poured in on him of late—from Leyden and Louvain, from 
Birmingham and Durham, from the historical societies of the Nether- 
lands, from the British Academy, and not least from his own Oxford, 
which has made him president of Corpus Christi College. 

The distinguishing notes of his work have been accuracy and erudi- 
tion. His accuracy (as Gibbon said of Tillemont) amounts to genius; 
his learning has ransacked every important library of Western Europe, 
and a few outside of it, for illustrative material. Not content, as many 
editors are, with reproducing the text of his predecessors, he has sought 
in every instance to see the originals for himself. In search of them he 
has traveled to all parts of the British Isles, of France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, Poland, Austria, and Hun- 
gary. Manuscripts in America and Russia, however, he has studied from 
photographs. American scholars, at least, will almost regret that he has 
been able to do this, so much do they long for his presence among them. 
In all his labors he has been ably seconded by the accomplished wife 
whose name now appears with his own on the title page. 

My present purpose is not to review the whole seven volumes as yet 
published, but to comment briefly on the last of them.’ Before the work 
is complete, three more tomes may be expected. The period covered in 
the seventh volume is from March, 1527, to December, 1528. Of the 280 
letters printed a large number do not appear in the edition of Le Clerc, 
and twenty-seven are here published for the first time. Of the new let- 


* Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, denuo recognitum et auctum, 
per P. S. Auten, M.A., D.Litt... . et H. M. Atzen, Tom. VII. 1527-1528. Ox- 
onii: In Typographeo Clarendoniano, MCMXXVIII. Pp. xxiii+560. 
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ters one of the most important is that to Sir Thomas More (ep. 1804) 
written on March 30, 1527. It begins with a characteristic account of 
the writer’s part in the Lutheran controversy: “You and Tunstall rival 
each other in urging me to draw my pen against Luther. . . . . If words 
could do it, I should of my own accord violently overthrow this faction. 
But to speak the truth freely among ourselves, this is not the case. I 
fear that this smouldering conflagration will burst forth into a great 
world conflict. The insolence of the monks and the ferocity of the the- 
ologians provoke it.” Several of the new letters, from the Antwerp 
banker Schets, give on the finances of the humanist information which 
must have been often painful to him both on account of the frequent de- 
fault of his pensioners and creditors and on account of the barbarous 
Latin employed by the excellent man of business. Very welcome is the 
letter from Levinus Ammonius to Audomarus Eding (ep. 2062, intro- 
duction) with its interesting judgment of Erasmus as the liberator of 
religion from ceremonialism. 

How richly do the letters already well known repay rereading! The 
style itself, though, or perhaps because, not stiffly classical, is one of the 
great styles of Latinity. Who that knows it will not learn to love the 
strong phrase, the supple turning, the perfect tempering of mood and 
thought, the fine irony, the brilliant wit of that incomparable pen? 
Sometimes the pen is as harmless as the dove, and always as wise as the 
serpent. 

Here we shall find those famous judgments of the Reformation as 
the enemy of literary culture which have been quoted, or misquoted, for 
four hundred years. “Though I hate the Evangelicals for many reasons,” 
the humanist avers (ep. 1973), “I hate them most because they cause to 
languish, to freeze, and to fall down, that sound literature without which 
human life is nothing. They love a salary and a wife, and care not a 
whit for aught else.” Still more famous is the epigram in a letter to 
Pirckheimer (ep. 1977): ‘Where Lutheranism reigns, learning dies; 
and yet this race of men was chiefly nourished by learning.” In this 
phrase lies the germ of the thought, so much exploited since, that the 
Reformation was first the child and then the enemy of the Renaissance. 

But the Catholic theologians are no more leniently judged. In one 
letter Erasmus disposed of Beda with the much-quoted epigram that in 
him alone there were three thousand monks (ep. 1969). And through 
the whole correspondence the war of the humanist with the theologians 
of the Sorbonne and with the monks of Spain looms large. Here, indeed, 
is the famous story of the grave and learned Spaniard who reduced two 
quarreling monks to terrified silence by saying, ‘‘If you don’t keep quiet 
the evil Erasmus will get you” ; “for,” comments the narrator, “Erasmus 
is to them what a bugaboo is to children” (ep. 1814). 

Many of the letters complain of the writer’s ill health. That he had 
“a Lutheran stomach, but a Christian mind” (ep. 1956) brought the 
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war of religion into his own vitals. Among the physicians he consulted 
was Paracelsus (epp. 1808, 1809) from whom, apparently, he got little 
help. Dr. Allen’s introductory note may be supplemented by consulting 
some articles of E. Burckhardt in the Correspondenzblatt fiir Schweizer 
Arzte, XLIV (1914), 356 ff., 884 ff. From these it appears that Para- 
celsus graduated M.D. at Ferrara, and that he was appointed town 
physician to Basel on December 20, 1527, at a salary of sixty gulden 
per annum. Perhaps his designation of himself as “utriusque medicinae 
doctor” refers to the two rival schools of Arabian and Greek medicine. 
His letters to Boniface Amerbach, known to Dr. Allen in manuscript, 
have now been published by K. Sudhoff in Paracelsus’ Sémtliche Werke, 
VI (1922), 84 ff. 

Many of the letters throw light on the humanist’s literary activities. 
Reflections on “the sect of Ciceronians which has arisen in Italy,” and 
severe animadversions on their affected style (epp. 1805, 1885), clearly 
foreshadow the Dialogus Ciceronianus. There are many points of con- 
tact with the Colloquies. In a letter of Levinus Ammonius (ep. 2016), 
here first published, is the evident suggestion of that satire on the Sor- 
bonne which first appeared in the edition of the Colloquies of March, 
1529, under the title, ““The Synod of Grammarians.” The letter to Fran- 
cis of Victoria (ep. 1909) probably helps us to identify with him one of 
the interlocutors in that colloquy, who is there given the name ‘‘Gadi- 
tanus.” If the schoolmaster of whom Erasmus speaks contemptuously 
as an ally of Sutor may be identified with Gervais Amoenus (ep. 2062) 
he perhaps appears in the same colloquy as Eumenius. 

Among the miscellaneous matters treated in these epistles and de- 
serving mention even in a brief review are the notices of the Anabap- 
tists (epp. 1928, 1977), the information about Bucer (ep. 1901), the 
dissimulation of the authorship of the Julius Exclusus (p. 10), the re- 
mark on Eppendorf’s horse, confirming the conjecture that he was the 
villain of the colloquy ‘““The Horse-Cheat” (p. 301), the plea for toler- 
ance (p. 373), the remarks on the free will (pp. 406 f.), and the famous 
story of the British theologian who thought that the words of Paul he- 
reticum devita meant that the heretic should be taken from life—de vita 
(p. 482). 

A humanist of the Erasmian circle who has hitherto been little more 
than a name to most students has taken on life and character through the 
publication by Professor Henry de Vocht of his letter-book.? Though a 
few letters of Francis of Cranevelt had been preserved in the corre- 
spondence of his contemporaries, a large number of the epistles of his 
friends to him had lain for four centuries in a collection of manuscripts 

* Literae Virorum eruditorum ad Franciscum Craneveldium 1522-1528. .... 
Edited .... by Henry pe Vocnrt. Louvain: Librairie Universitaire, 1928. Pp. 
xcix+775. 
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which came into the possession of Professors De Jongh and De Vocht in 
1914. As they were preparing to publish them, the German army in- 
vaded Louvain and the letters were only saved by De Vocht’s heroism in 
carrying them from a burning house through a street raked by rifle fire 
to a safe hiding-place. Mindful of the interests of learning even amidst 
the terrors of war, Professor De Vocht sent copies of the letters of Eras- 
mus preserved in his bundle to Dr. P. S. Allen by a secret messenger 
who almost paid the penalty of his mission with his life. 

During the exposure to which rough handling and imperfect pro- 
tection subjected the manuscripts they were much damaged. The condi- 
tion of the text, in which very many words and some whole phrases and 
lines have been restored by the editor, witnesses the difficulties of the 
task. Having established a reliable text for all but a very few of the 
letters, Professor De Vocht has illustrated them with a rich commentary 
couched in pure and idiomatic English. 

Francis of Cranevelt was born at Nijmegen in 1485, studied law 
and graduated doctor utriusque juris at Louvain in 1510, and in 1515 
was appointed town pensionary of Bruges. When in 1522 he was nomi- 
nated as a judge of the Grand Conseil, or high court of justice, by 
Charles V, he removed to Mechlin, where he lived until his death in 
1564. His warm interest in humanism brought him into contact with 
Erasmus, Vives, and More. Among the letters here preserved are six 
from Sir Thomas More, of which two had been previously known through 
Stapleton’s copy. A large number of the 269 letters here published are 
from Vives, others are from Geldenhouwer, Dorp, Pigge, and other well- 
known humanists. 

Among the many points of interest crying for notice, only a few can 
be selected in this brief review. In view of the postulated canonization 
of Sir Thomas More, much importance attaches to the new light cast 
upon his personality. In a number of letters (ep. 13 et aliis) he is re- 
ported to have distributed among his friends rings hallowed by the king 
of England as charms against the cramps. Vives speaks of them with 
some contempt, implying that he himself is too irreligious to care for 
such things. It is characteristic of More, also, that he speaks with scorn 
of women and of marriage (ep. 115), though at the same time he seldom 
fails to send warm greetings to Mrs. Cranevelt, whom in one place (ep. 
156) he calls “our common lady, yours at night, mine in the day-time.” 
As an ambassador of his king he came into frequent contact with the 
high officials of the Netherlands. Indeed, his first meeting with Crane- 
velt may have been due to the fact that both of them were agents for the 
negotiation of a treaty between England and the Hanse in the summer 
of 1520. (On this, see Hanserecesse von 1477-1530, bearbeitet von D. 
Schafer, VII [1905], 578 ff., 643). Government officers in foreign coun- 
tries were then expected to do some rather dirty work. Sir Thomas was 
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bitterly accused by the Netherlanders of having violated international 
law in intercepting the correspondence carried by an imperial herald 
(epp. 191, 243). 

Many side-lights are thrown on the life and character of Vives by 
the numerous letters from his pen. In 1523 (ep. 32) he writes of the 
mortal illness of his father and of the poverty of his three sisters in 
Spain. Frequently he speaks of his intimate relations with the king and 
queen of England, of both of whom he was so great an admirer that, 
when it came to the divorce, he was almost turned to stone through grief 
(ep. 251). Naturally, as a Spaniard, he took the queen’s side (ep. 261). 
In 1524 (ep. 90) he described the merry-making at Windsor, with its 
dances, its music, its bear-baiting and bull-baiting, its games of dice and 
cards, its trained camels (!), its comedies, and its feasts. Elsewhere he 
speaks of his treatise on the Relief of the Poor (ep. 495), and of his 
tracts on The Conflicts and Tumults of Europe. The former brought 
him much vexation, first, because it was so badly printed and, second, 
because it was promptly denounced as heretical and Lutheran by the 
Bishop of Sarepta (ep. 633). How suggestive is this last fact to the 
student of the commercial revolution ! 

Naturally, the name of Erasmus figures largely in many of the let- 
ters. The extreme difficulty of his position as a would-be mediator be- 
tween the Lutherans and Catholics is brought out more clearly than 
ever. While he is incensed against Luther and Melanchthon (ep. 49), 
he carries on a guerilla warfare, by anonymous pamphlets, against the 
beasts of Louvain (epp. 58, 60). While Stunica attacked him at Rome 
(ep. 89), the Reformers resented his disparagement of their cause (ep. 
198). 

There is one covert allusion to Henry VIII which has apparently 
been misinterpreted by Professor De Vocht, penetrating as are almost 
all his explanations. In a letter of March, 1523 (ep. 50), the imperialist 
John de Fevyn speaks caustically of a certain ‘““Caudatus” who is fur- 
ther defined as “stultorum regum et re et nomine princeps.” The editor 
interprets the allusions as to Wolsey, the first referring to his long train, 
the second to his title of “cardinal,” which is taken as the equivalent of 
“prince.” It would seem better, however, to apply both references to 
Henry VIII. That Englishmen had tails was an old slander of their 
Continental enemies, for which ample reference can be found in Du 
Cange. The word here, meaning simply “Englishman,” evidently refers 
to the English king, because it is co-ordinate with the “principes cath- 
olicos et Christianissimos” (the Spanish and French kings) of the pre- 
vious line. Still more clearly does the allusion to him who is “by name 
as well as in fact the prince of foolish kings’ point to Henry, Heinrich, 
or Henricus. “Hans,” both in its simple form and in compounds such as 
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“Hansnarr,” “Hanswurst,” “Hans von Jena,” was used, both in Ger- 
man and in Dutch, as a synonym of “fool.” “Henricus” was punningly 
interpreted by Fevyn as “Hans-rex.” 

Among miscellaneous matters deserving mention are the accounts of 
the Augustinian martyrs (pp. 159f., 171), the notice of Agricola, the 
author of De re metallica (p. 428 f.), the first history of Magellan’s 
voyage as related by Vergerius from information supplied by Sebastian 
del Cano (ep. 68), and the attack on Greek as dangerous to the faith 
(p. 559). 

Still another of Erasmus’s friends, or acquaintances, has recently 
found editors to bring out his correspondence. In order to celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the death of bishop Richard Fox, the 
founder of Corpus Christi College, who died on October 5, 1528, Dr. 
and Mrs. P. S. Allen have collected ninety-one of the letters written by 
and to him, of which thirty-seven had never been printed at all before 
and twenty-seven had hitherto appeared only in epitome.* Though the 
editors have not enriched the subject matter with quite as full a commen- 
tary as that which adorns the epistles of Erasmus, they have done their 
work beautifully. 

Fox played an important part both in the political and in the intel- 
lectual history of his time. He filled various offices in the royal govern- 
ment and no less than four bishoprics in succession—those of Exeter, of 
Bath and Wells, of Durham, and of Winchester. As a patron of learn- 
ing he has won his most enduring fame. Though he appreciated the 
services of Erasmus, whose translation of the New Testament he es- 
teemed worth ten commentaries (ep. 21, introduction), he does not seem 
to have done much for him. But he did much for Oxford and something 
for Cambridge. As early as 1503 the former university wrote him an 
urgent appeal for help (ep. 18), assuring him that the academy “‘which 
had formerly flourished in learning, glory, and virtue, now suffers from 
such bitter calamities that it would probably totally perish but for your 
bounteous and ardent benevolence.” This benevolence finally culminated 
in the foundation of Corpus Christi College, as here related in detail. 

Many of the letters to Wolsey throw light on politics. Among these 
not the least interesting is the often quoted one on the reform of the 
clergy (ep. 67) which Brewer, in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
placed in 1521, but which the Allens date January 2, 1519. 


PRESERVED SMITH 
CorNeELL UNIVERSITY 


* The Letters of Richard Fox 1486-1527. Edited by P. S. and H. M. Aten. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. xix+180, 
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FRENCH DOCUMENTS ON THE WAR 
f= decision of the French government two years ago to open its 


archives gave keen satisfaction to students of pre-war diplomacy. 
They will be equally pleased by the manner in which the task is 
to be carried out. It has been intrusted to a commission of fifty-five per- 
sons presided over by Professor S. Charléty, rector of the University of 
Paris ; over half of its members are distinguished historians and special- 
ists, to whom the selection of the documents is delegated.’ The fear 
sometimes expressed that the addition of officials of the Quai d’Orsay 
and certain famous ambassadors of pre-war days would prejudice the 
work of the commission would seem to be unfounded, for it has not hesi- 
tated to publish documents which leave nothing to be desired in frank- 
ness or even cynicism. The commission has had access to all the docu- 
- ments, including the “piéces réservés,” of the ministry of foreign affairs, 
and to the archives of the ministries of war, marine, and the colonies 
' (whereas the editors of Die Grosse Politik were not allowed to see the 
German military documents and the editors of British Documents have, 
in general, not used the archives of Windsor Castle). Every effort had 
been made, so it is stated, to discover any lacunae in the records of the 
Quai d’Orsay and to fill them by reference to the archives of embassies 
and legations; likewise “lettres particuliéres” have been traced when 
possible, although ‘“‘concernant,—en générale, moins des problémes de 
politique générale que des questions touchant 4 des personnes,” they do 
not offer ‘‘une source abondante des renseignements.” For the period be- 
fore 1900 some use will be made of extracts; the documents subsequent 
to that date will, as a rule, be printed in full, except for quotations from 
newspapers; in any case all omitted passages will be summarized. “Min- 
utes,” or marginal comments, are rare, being contrary to the French tra- 
ditions. Without purporting to give a complete picture of French diplo- 
macy throughout the world since 1871, the publication aims to present 
“tous les faits, mais ceux-la seulement, qui pouvaient contribuer 4 ex- 
pliquer les oppositions ou les associations d’intéréts entre les grandes 
Puissances européennes.” 
Unlike those in the German and British publications, the documents 
are arranged in strictly chronological order. 


Le classement méthodique a, du point de vue de l’historien, des inconvé- 
nients graves: il dissocie les événements, et ne permet plus de saisir les réactions 
mutuelles qui s’exercent entre des négociations simultanées; il oblige & découper 
certains documents pour en placer les fragments dans des chapitres différents; il 
comporte enfin une part d’appréciation subjective qui peut suggérer une orienta- 


* The necessity of selection may be gauged from the fact that for the period 
from July 4 to August 17, 1912, alone, some 4,600 dispatches and telegrams are 
available. 
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tion. L’ordre chronologique échappe a ces inconvénients; il permet de compren- 
dre dans quelle atmosphére générale le document a été rédigé; il donne l'occasion 
de faire, entre les diverses questions qui se posent 4 un méme moment, les rap- 
prochements indispensables. I] est historique et objectif. 


Anyone who has tried to piece together the full story, e.g., of the crisis of 
1885-88 from three volumes of Die Grosse Politik or of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Convention of 1907 from the separate chapters of British Docu- 
ments will appreciate the comment. The French editors provide, how- 
ever, a “table methodique” for each volume enumerating the documents ‘ 
by subjects. 

The footnotes are of a strictly technical character. They have to do 
chiefly with the origin, text, and transmission of the documents and with 
lacunae which have not been filled; occasionally information is given 
which is necessary for understanding a statement in the text or refer- 
ence is made to some foreign document. The apologetic and tendential 
footnotes of Die Grosse Politik are happily not imitated. “L’objet de 
cette publication est de fournir un instrument de travail. . .. . I] ne 
s’agit de rechercher une explication, de suggérer une interprétation.” 

The documents will be published in three series of from fifteen to 
twenty volumes each. The first series extends from 1871 to the end of 
1900; the second begins with 1901, when Morocco was looming up as 
the principal problem of I’'rench diplomacy, and closes with the Franco- 
German agreement of November 4, 1911; the last series carries the story 
to August 3, 1914. The first volumes in the first and second series will 
be published in the autumn of 1929 or the winter of 1930. The volume 
under review,” the first actually to appear, is the first of the third series. . 
The typography is excellent and, being less cramped, is easier on the 
eyes than the German or British. Each volume is equipped with an in- 
dex of persons. A unique feature is the indication of the communication 
of documents to the French cabinet. The editors deserve the heartiest 
congratulations on their achievement. 

The 631 documents of this first volume deal with the politics of Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia from the conclusion of the Franco-German Con- 
vention settling the Moroccan question to the departure of Lord Hal- 
dane on his mission to Berlin. For France the primary problem was to 
get the Moroccan Convention ratified by the powers signatory to the Act 
of Algeciras. Austria, while ready to do so, raised the issue of “reci- 
procity” (No. 10), by which was meant the privilege of floating loans in 
Paris. The French ambassador in Vienna, Philippe Crozier, argued 


* Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). Published by the Mrn1s- 
Tere pes AFraires Etrrancéres, Edited by the Commission pe PusiicaTion pes 
DocuMENTS RELATIFS AUX OriGrINes DE LA Guerre ve 1914. 3d series (1911-1914), 
Vol. I, 4 novembre 1911—7 février 1912. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale; Alfred 
Costes; L’Europe Nouvelle, 1929. Pp. xxxi+659. Fr. 60. 
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long and eloquently for the loan, on the ground that the loan of a mil- 
liard francs would be well worth an Austrian promise of neutrality in a 
Franco-German war (Nos. 153, 168), but the Quai d’Orsay refused, 
even before Russian objections were made known (Nos. 329, 355, 371). 
The Belgian government was highly irritated because Article XVI of 
the Congo Convention pledged France to consult all the powers before 
exercising its right of pre-emption to the Congo, in case Belgium decid- 
ed to dispose of the colony, which the Belgian government regarded as 
“personnel a la France et absolument inaliénable” (No. 235). It prom- 
ised ratification, but insisted on submitting the matter to parliament 
(No. 378). Belgium: was also much worried by the discussions in Ger- 
many over Germany’s rights on the Congo and Ubanghi rivers (No. 
199). One wonders if there was any connection between these matters 
and the remarks of the Belgian chief of staff to the effect that Belgium, 
with her three army corps, held the balance between France and Ger- 
many and “ ‘qu'elle pourrait choisir’ sans question de sympathie” (No. 
522). Great Britain made her recognition of the French protectorate 
dependent on Tangier being placed under “‘un régime absolument inter- 
national” (Nos. 337, 348, 597, 606). Spain caused the greatest trouble. 
She alleged that Germany might make demands similar to those made 
on France (Nos. 9, 132), and tried to make her consent depend on the 
complete satisfaction of her own interests in her zone (Nos. 35, 86). 
France naturally replied that as France had compensated Germany, so 
Spain must compensate France (Nos. 306, 324). Great Britain had to 
be called in to moderate the Spanish intransigeance (No. 281), but the 
French were disposed to think that “le temps travaille pour nous” (No. 
481), and did not press Spain too hard. The end of the negotiations is 
not recorded in this volume. The state department at Washington was 
wary of the senate, so M. Jusserand, the French ambassador, took up 
the matter personally with Senators Root and Lodge (No. 353) ; finally 
Secretary Knox agreed to negotiate with France treaties adjusting 
American rights under existing treaties with Morocco (No. 537). It was 
also necessary to press Portugal, which feared offending Spain (Nos. 
176, 266). Incidentally, there was a good deal of speculation about the 
Portuguese colonies: was she going to sell them to Germany? (No. 538). 
The Portuguese government asserted its intention of keeping its colo- 
nies at all costs (Nos. 834, 859, 569), and the British government de- 
nied any knowledge of negotiations (No. 617). But German colonial 
ambitions continued to be closely watched (Nos. 358, 390, 447, 487, 
490, 591). An amusing touch is provided by the German insistence that 
the proofs of German designs on Mogador be suppressed in the French 
Livre jaune (Nos. 485, 493, 495, 530). 

The most important problems of the period were raised by the Tri- 
politan war. Italy was anxious for the powers to exert pressure on the 
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Sublime Porte to recognize the annexation of Tripoli (Nos. 31, 167) 
and kept hinting that she might take action at the Dardanelles; but this 
was regared in London as bluff (Nos. 138, 184), and reports from Con- 
stantinople left no doubt that pressure would be useless (Nos. 100, 116, 
284, 430). Evidently neither England nor France wished to incur Turk- 
ish ill-will and would act only if all the powers, i.e., Germany, joined in 
representations (Nos. 415, 455, 590). On the other hand, Russia tried 
to exploit the situation by offering the Turks an alliance in return for 
the opening of the Straits. Until the Turks had given an answer, the 
Russian government used strong language in Rome about the Darda- 
nelles (Nos. 192, 195, 204, 231); but when the offer was refused, it 
shifted its ground and proposed pressure at Constantinople, first bv 
France (No. 407) and then by all the powers (Nos. 442, 470). The 
French ambassador in Turkey was quite suspicious of the Russian pol- 
icy (Nos. 202, 279, 426, 443, 465), and the Quai d’Orsay gave evasive 
answers (Nos. 106, 228, 433). A new turn was given to the situation 
when Sazonov, who had been ill for months, returned to duty at the end 
of 1911 and Poincaré took office in France. Russia expressed the desire 
that “en présence des éventualités de ]’Orient, la France et la Russie 
gardent le contact le plus étroit et envisagent de concert toutes les hy- 
pothéses qui peuvent se présenter”; to which Poincaré replied that he 
was “entiérement” of this opinion and that he was ready “pour étudier 

. les solutions qui pourraient se présenter” (No. 513). Such a dis- 
cussion was welcomed by the ambassadors in Russia (No. 625) and Italy 
(No. 586), but those in Turkey and Germany warned Poincaré that ex- 
treme prudence would be required (Nos. 541, 544, 577, 598). The Rus- 
sian desire for closer relations with France was further revealed by an 
overture for “rapports directs” between the two naval staffs (No. 613), 
on which Poincaré commented, “Je ne vois que des avantages 4 l’innova- 
tion qui nous est proposée” (No. 618). 

If Sazonov was alarmed by possible developments in the Balkans 
(No. 540), it was doubtless because of the Serbo-Bulgarian negotiations 
then in train. But he said nothing about them to Poincaré, and the 
French diplomatists scouted rumors of such a rapprochement (Nos. 29, 
47, 254), for Ferdinand of Bulgaria was regarded as pro-Austrian (Nos. 
104, 129, 181), though he was also credited with a keen eye to the main 
chance (Nos. 376, 410). The concentration of troops in Bosnia (Nos. 
99, 136, 253, 377) probably explain rumors that Austria-Hungary in- 
tended to reoccupy the Sandjak of Novi Bazar (Nos. 418, 477, 508). 
Add to these the intrigues of the King of Montenegro (Nos. 878, 477, 
630), the agitation of the Malissori (Nos. 482, 504), and the delicate 
situation in Crete (Nos. 211, 257, 381, 521, 553, 587, 623), and it will 
be understood why the French government was concerned about the 
Anglo-Russian tension in Persia (Nos. 180, 258) and made discreet rep- 
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resentations in St. Petersburg (No. 357), why its attitude toward the 
Chinese revolution was one of extreme caution and reserve (Nos. 55, 
433, 492, 586, 599). 

At least twice in the documents the fear is expressed that a general 
war is imminent. In a telegram marked “‘absolument secret” (No. 565) 
the ambassador in Berlin stated that the German government “con- 
sidére comme possible une guerre prochaine,” and the ambassador in 
Rome learned that his former German colleague, Count Monts, had 
written to a friend that he regarded war between England and Germany 
as “inévitable pour le printemps prochain” (No. 574). If this could be 
discounted in view of the German overture to England for a limitation 
of naval armaments (No. 596), no doubt the French government paid 
the closest attention to the reports foreshadowing an increase in the Ger- 
man army (Nos. 351, 565, 588), according to which the hand of the 
government was being forced by the growing popular hatred of France. 
German efforts to win sympathy in England by playing up the criti- 
cisms of Sir Edward Grey for his handling of the Moroccan crisis do not 
appear to have alarmed the French, for “les faits parlent pour nous” 
(No. 210), and “la mésintelligence de l’Allemagne et de ]’Angleterre 
provenait de causes supérieures et permanentes’”’ (No. 629). Asquith’s 
statement that none of England’s secret engagements “‘is of recent date”’ 
(No. 307) was noted, but it was more than offset by the fact that the 
British admiralty approved of the disposition of the French naval forces 
in the Channel and the Mediterranean and “se préterait volontiers a 
l’étude d’une répartition de la Manche entre les zones d’action des flo- 
tilles des deux nations en vue de la lutte contre l’ennemi commun” (No. 
336) ; this was probably the overture to the conversations of 1912. 

The lack of Italian documents lends especial interest to any refer- 
ences to the policy of that country. Aehrenthal resisted the pressure of 
public opinion and the Archduke Francis Ferdinand to secure from 
Italy a renunciation of interest in Albania because, so the French am- 
bassador thought, he wished to use Italy as a lever against Germany, 
from whose tutelage he was anxious to emancipate himself (Nos. 74, 
310, 8313). The rumor of a possible Italo-Austro-Russian alliance in the 
Balkans caused the French momentary worry (Nos. 421, 439, 440), but 
was dismissed as a Tittoni-Izvolski combinazione (No. 441). The 
French ambassador in Constantinople was opposed to detaching Italy 
from the Triple Alliance: “‘l’Italie en effet, dans notre groupement, y 
jouerait fatalement le réle de provocatrice 4 l’encontre de ]’Autriche”’ 
(No. 400). His colleague in London was originally of the same opinion, 
but was afraid that with Tripoli in hand Italy might cede to Germany 
“ce dépét de charbon ou ce port sur la Méditerranée dont l’Empereur 
Guillaume a toujours révé.” Sir Arthur Nicolson, the permanent under- 
secretary of the foreign office, shared the French apprehensions, but was 
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not able to convince Grey (No. 516). Poincaré evidently thought the 
moment propitious for action. As a feature of the settlement of the ques- 
tions of the ‘““Manouba” and the “Carthage,” which had been seized by 
the Italian navy, he wished to recall publicly the Franco-Italian agree- 
ment of 1902 and to state that 


L’entente qui intervint alors entre la France et |’Italie au sujet du Maroc et 
de la Tripolitaine fut considerée par l’un et l'autre Gouvernements comme une 
heureuse occasion d’affirmer que l’amitié des deux pays était a l’épreuve de toute 
éventualité (No. 554). 


The Italian foreign minister replied—not unnaturally—that this “lui 
attirerait des interrogations diplomatiques génantes, particuli¢rement de 
la part de ]’Allemagne,” and suggested a more discreet formula (No. 
563), which Poincaré had to accept (Nos. 572, 580). 

Precisely because the documents deal with a dozen different ques- 
tions, they enable the reader to get the “feel” of the diplomatic situation 
from day to day and to see the workings of the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente rather more easily than do British Documents or Die ~ 
Grosse Politik. As an introduction to diplomatic history in general and 
as a detailed picture of the pre-war system, this volume may be recom- 
mended to both the novice and the expert. 


Bernaporte E. Scumittr 
University oF CH1caco 
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Emotion as the Basis of Civilization. By J. H. Denison. With a 
Prefatory Note by Grorce Foor Moors, Frothingham Profes- 
sor of the History of Religion, Harvard University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. xii+-555. $5.00. 


This book advocates a new point of view toward history based on 
the perception that all the societies and civilizations of the past have 
been grounded in emotion and that our existing societies are no excep- 
tion to the rule. It contends that men have always cohered either on an 
autocratic or a democratic basis, thus giving us two emotional systems 
which the author designates respectively as patriarchal and fratriarchal. 
True, they have alike evolved from the primal social cell, the family; 
but the groups which followed the “father idea” have been held together 
by the feeling of fear and reverence with which each member is inspired 
toward an acknowledged superior, while the groups dominated by the 
“brother idea” have coalesced through a sense of mutual dependence 
and responsibility. The great point is that every society of either order 
owed such success as it has achieved to the cultivation of an appropriate 
“emotional culture,” and that, when through whatever cause this culture 
was undermined, the society promptly lost its vital drive and collapsed. 

To prove his thesis the author appeals to history and begins with an 
analysis of primitive society. He passes thence to the great civilized so- 
cieties of Egypt, Persia, China, and India, disclosing how they emo- 
tionalized—and that means vitalized—their union with variations of the 
patriarchal concept. With Greece and Rome he reaches the first great 
civilizations which were founded on the “brother idea” but which in the 
long run were obliged, in order to secure their perpetuation, to shift to 
the patriarchal basis. He would seem to incline to the view that, because 
of a certain individualist savagery inherent in man, the patriarchal sys- 
tem with its element of compulsion has enjoyed far greater success 
through the ages than its fratriarchal rival based on the principle of 
mutual confidence. Either that, or the priests, prophets, and medicine 
men of the patriarchy have been more successful than their fratriarchal 
brethren in endowing their relatively simple system with a pertinent 
fury of enthusiasm. Such at least was the situation among men till 
British civilization arose and in the course of time spawned its American 
offspring. In these two societies, treated at length and con amore, he 
finds that the “brother idea” was pursued with sufficient steadiness of 
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purpose to produce at last the self-discipline and stability which offer a 
reasonable guaranty of permanence. 

All of which is not so new as it would seem, since historians have 
never failed to point out that every society rests ultimately on faith and 
is fed as with heroic ichor from the wellsprings of loyalty. As recently 
as the Great War every government of the world was seen to be pos- 
sessed not only of an appreciation of the value of emotionalized ideas 
but also of an astonishingly effective technic for translating feelings into 
action. None the less it is a notable forward step to subject the emo- 
tional background of history to scientific study and to classify and label 
its leading phenomena. The author has written a suggestive book whose 
pioneering merit is not diminished by considerable shortcomings. Not 
the least of these is the imperfect method. The effort here made is to 
describe the societies of mankind with reference to their fundamental 
emotional content; and each society, let us concede, is in the main ex- 
amined faithfully with reference to itself alone. This signifies accept- 
ance of the purposelessness of history and the rejection of that teleology 
dominant since the eighteenth century and still current in certain hu- 
manistic circles whereby the past was regarded as a vast and obscure 
laboratory in which divine chemists busied themselves with our future 
happiness by distilling a magic potion out of selected elements of hu- 
man experience. Only because this exploded teleology continues con- 
sciously and, more often, subconsciously to rule the author’s thought 
does his possession of an absolute standard, utilized at every turn as a 
point of reference, become comprehensible. When he treats of the van- 
ished societies of the Jews or the Christians or the Greeks there is, ex- 
actly as with the literary thinkers of the prescientific age, something 
left over, something indestructible, which miraculously persists in order 
to serve as building material for the ivory tower in which the human 
race, moving ever onward and upward, will ultimately dwell. Is it un- 
mannerly to dismiss this ancient fetish of progress as sentimental twad- 
dle? In any case the logic of this very book is on our side if we insist 
that the author, bent on a genetic inquiry, should adopt an impeccable 
biological procedure and keep it as free as possible from the metaphys- 
ical hangover of another day. 

An even greater weakness is the quality of the historical evidence. 
Admittedly there is solid learning here which rises to impressiveness in 
the analysis of some of the earlier and simpler societies. As we draw 
closer to our own time, however, we become aware that the author was 
not able to digest the immense body of evidence assembled by recent 
scholars. If the data adduced in connection with the ancient Jews and 
early Christians are already abundantly, shall we say, romantic, by the 
time we reach western Europe the description of the characteristic in- 
stitutions evolved in this area becomes grotesquely inadequate. My 
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prayer is that a learned, if somewhat choleric, professor of my acquaint- 
ance may be providentially spared the sight of the medieval section lest 
it provoke a fatal attack of apoplexy. Even my more placid colleagues 
of the modern and English fields might be moved by the chapters per- 
taining to their province to an injudiciously severe expression of dis- 
sent. It will of course be conceded that no man is likely to command the 
critical knowledge required for a universal survey. Mr. Denison’s er- 
rors prove him to be only human. None the less it is undeniable that if 
his novel type of inquiry is to gain recognition among students of society 
its historical raw material will have to be much more carefully sifted 
than is the case in this volume. 

The last section of the book deals with the American present and 
contains the clue to the whole intellectual venture. The author is a dis- 
turbed contemporary who views our numerous problems, if not with 
alarm, with that creditable concern which is the hall-mark of the good 
citizen. He has come to look with skepticism on our naive faith in books 
and knowledge, having divined the superior efficacy for purposes of so- 
cial control of emotionalized patterns of conduct. It was this percep- 
tion, no doubt, that moved him to undertake his journey across the ages 
in order to view and classify the patterns which have proved their cohe- 
sive power in the past. In this last section, accordingly, the sum of his 
discoveries is brought to a focus on the many knotty issues of America; 
and if he does not “solve” them, he sketches a technic likely to prove 
serviceable in any attempt to fuse them harmoniously with the fratri- 
archal system to which we are committed. There may be some who, in 
view of Mr. Denison’s dominant interest in his own period, would have 
preferred to have him present his thoughts on the necessity of emotion- 
alizing our American social system in the form of special studies, a 
series perhaps of new “Latter-Day Pamphlets.” Such critics would not 
have the support of the present reviewer. To his mind the author fol- 
lows a procedure characteristic of the best historical practice: he pro- 
jects his novel problem into the past in order to reorganize the experi- 
ence of mankind from the angle of an immediately pressing necessity. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
Universiry or CuIcaco 





Histoire de L’Espagne. By Rarart Bauuester. Translated from 
Spanish by THtopvoric Lecranp. Paris, Payot, 1928. Pp. 319. 
Fr. 25. 

Ballester’s Curso de Historia de Espaiia was first printed in 1917. 


The author, a professor in the college of Valladolid, had published a 
bibliography of Spanish history. This translation was made from the 
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third, revised edition published at Barcelona in 1924. The translator, 
M. Legrand, who is honorary librarian of the cour des comptes, has ap- 
pended a select Bibliography of Spanish history arranged according to 
epochs, as well as a brief chronological résumé of the chief events in the 
history of Spain from 1890 to 1910. More than one-half of the book is 
devoted to the modern period. Though this translation is without either 
maps or an index, yet it furnishes a lucid survey of Spanish history that 
devotes considerable attention to social and economic conditions. 


R. 





Histoire de Rome, le Pontificat de Jules II., 1503-1513. By E. 
Ropocanacui. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1928. Pp. 196. Fr. 
80. 


M. Rodocanachi’s latest work on his favorite subject—Rome in the 
first years of the sixteenth century—is an interesting yet vaguely dis- 
appointing book. It is an anachronism in the field of history, a contem- 
porary chronicle of the years from 1503 to 1513, written in the year 
1928. An amiable revenant from the century of the Renaissance, the 
author has written the history of Rome and Italy during these pregnant 
years in the manner and from the viewpoint of a disciple of Guicciar- 
dini, or of any Renaissance scholar trained in the tradition of Titus 
Livy. The student of the period will find much detailed information, 
gossip, and bits of characterization that will be new to him unless he has 
read all the numerous diaries, chronicles, letters, and dispatches of the 
age; but he will find little of that mature grasp of the whole interna- 
tional situation that is the late fruit of time, and that one expects from a 
historian writing from the vantage point of later centuries. 

In this book M. Rodocanachi gives the political history of that pe- 
riod for which his earlier works afforded us so valuable a contribution to 
the knowledge of art and culture. One is left, however, with the impres- 
sion that political history in its broader sense is not the author’s forte. 
Here we have a full account, day by day and week by week, of the trea- 
ties and wars that filled the eventful and bellicose reign of Julius II; 
yet one searches in vain for an adequate explanation of any of them 
from the viewpoint of world-history. The author seems unaware of the 
power of growing nationalism, of the birth of Christian humanism, or 
of the storm clouds that were forming over Germany. The book con- 
cludes with a description of that most famous satire on the warrior 
Pope, the anonymous dialogue Julius exclusus e coelis. One sentence 
from his comment on this powerful reforming polemic may illustrate the 
limitations of his point of view. “Le pape est pris 4 partie uniquement 
au point de vue de sa politique ecclésiastique et étrangére, de son ani- 
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mosité persistante contre la France, de sa lutte contre le concile pisan.” 
The dialogue is much more than this, though perhaps many contempora- 
ries would have found little more in it than does M. Rodocanachi. In- 
cidentally, though recognizing the probability of its having been written 
by Erasmus, he ignores P. S. Allen’s conclusive proof of the Erasmian 
authorship. 

The author’s failure to grasp the significance of—or his lack of in- 
terest in—the wider aspects of Renaissance political history is reflected 
in his choice of authorities. His voluminous footnotes give ample evi- 
dence of the sources used. Here we find almost all the contemporary 
diarists and chroniclers, Guicciardini, Sanuto, Gozzadini, and the in- 
evitable Paris de Grassi. Here, too, are the compilations and collections 
of sources for ecclesiastical history, Raynaldus, Mansi, the Bullarium 
Romanum, and others. An extensive use has also been made of French 
and Italian monographs; but more general history is but slightly repre- 
sented. References to Pastor appear occasionally, but one can discover 
no mention of Creighton, save in the bibliography, nor any trace of his 
influence on the subject matter of the book. Nor, apparently, has the 
author made use of Moritz Brosch’s life of Julius, which with all its 
faults is still the best modern biography of the pope. 

Yet, when all is said, it would be ungrateful to press the point of 
M. Rodocanachi’s failure in a field that is not peculiarly his own. He 
does give, as so often before, a charmingly written account of Rome in 
the Renaissance, an account alive with picturesque detail, and enriched 
by his vast knowledge of contemporary art, social life, and culture. For 
this the student of the age should be duly thankful. The book, too, is 
delightfully printed and illustrated, and handsomely bound—though 
rather embarrassingly large for the average bookshelf. 


Watuace K. FerGuson 
New York UNIversiItTy 





European Treaties Bearing on the History of the United States 
and Its Dependencies. Edited by Frances Garpiner Daven- 
port. Vol, Il, 1650-1697. Washington: Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1929. Pp. vi+386. 


The first volume of the T'reaties, published in 1917, presented a col- 
lection of forty treaties dealing with the early history of the United 
States as part of the diplomacy of Europe and closing with the treaty 
of Miinster, 1648. With fortitude in the face of failing health, Miss 
Davenport continued her scholarly work and brought it through the net- 
work of treaties and diplomatic complexities which culminated in the 
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treaties of Utrecht, 1718. And there in 1927 death stilled Miss Daven- 
port’s career. The present volume embraces forty-four treaties extend- 
ing to the treaty of Ryswyk, 1697, and a third volume will be necessary 
for the period to 1713. 

One is distinctly impressed with the fine type of historical scholar- 
ship and workmanship exhibited in these volumes. No stone was left 
unturned to give complete accuracy in the text of the treaty as ratified or 
in the translation of the treaty. The text of the treaty in nearly all cases 
was obtained from photographs or from personal collation of originals. 
In each case a careful bibliographical note presents the manuscript 
sources of the text, previous prints, printed translations, and sources of 
information. Every effort was put forth to make the work of the great- 
est possible use to the scholar. 

Miss Davenport’s task included far more than the work of collect- 
ing and editing documents, important as it is. Certainly a praiseworthy 
part are the introductions, together covering nearly one-third of the vol- 
ume. Each treaty has its own study explaining its part and place in the 
shifting and complicated pattern woven by European diplomacy. These 
little studies are generously buttressed by citations from the sources and 
from the authentic writings of scholars found scattered in the languages 
of western Europe. These introductions are in themselves distinctive. 

Of the forty-four treaties ratified in the half-century covered by this 
volume, twenty-nine are concerned directly with the relations of Britain 
to other states: eight each with the Netherlands and France, five with 
Sweden, three with Spain, two each with Portugal and Denmark. These 
volumes confirm and clarify what other scholars in recent years have 
shown, that American history is not to be explained in terms of Ameri- 
can factors alone. That English America was in a large measure the 
product of an independent evolution is very true; it is, however, con- 
trary to fact to view that history as unconcerned and unconnected with 
the currents of the Old World. One is impressed with the attention 
given by the states of western Europe to the world oversea; to see to 
what extent the interrelated affairs of colonies, commerce, and sea power 
were involved in the adjustment of European balances. 

It is important to note also that in the scheme of things European, 
North America cannot be set aside as an isolated area; it was an integral 
part of an oversea world which embraced the Baltic, western Africa, 
the Caribbean, and the East Indies as important trade areas. These 
treaties bring out in bold relief the international bearings of the slave 
trade, naval stores, furs, tropical products; they deal with conflicting 
territorial claims, disputed trade areas, and the many questions of sea 
power, customs laws, and navigation. 
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In the death of Miss Davenport the guild of historical scholars has 
lost a worker of a high type. These volumes, as well as others from her 
hand, will stand strong as a worthy memorial of her patient labor and 
splendid scholarship. We cherish two hopes: that a third volume, now 
ready in manuscript, carrying the plan to 1713 may soon be cast in 
print, that the series will be continued under equally competent hands. 

W. T. Roor 


Unversity or Iowa 





The Constitutional Development of Jamaica, 1660 to 1729. By 
Acnes M. Wuirtson, M.A. [Publications of the University of 
Manchester, “Historical Series,”? No. LII.] Manchester: Man- 
chester University Press, 1929. Pp. xiii+-182. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Whitson’s monograph is a welcome addition to the growing 
number of separate studies of the British West India Islands during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. So much of British commercial 
and colonial policy was determined by those islands that one cannot 
adequately understand the problems of the entire contemporary British 
colonial world without giving them serious consideration. Social and 
political conditions existed in Jamaica which had a marked influence on 
its political and constitutional development. Although it was the first 
overseas territory to be conquered by the English, its government as a 
conquered region was complicated from the beginning by the absence of 
any conquered population, and the presence of a very considerable num- 
ber of English planters and merchants, who were conscious of their 
rights and liberties as subjects of the king. 

During the period from 1660 to 1728 there were two principal is- 
sues before the Jamaicans, which involved island politics in a struggle 
between the governors, representing the royal authority, and the assem- 
blies, representing the English inhabitants. The first was the attempt of 
the crown to introduce a form of government into the island similar to 
that existing in Ireland under Poyning’s Law, and thus make Jamaica 
legislatively dependent upon the home government. The second was the 
effort of the crown to secure adequate revenue for the support of the 
island government, which should be independent of the assembly. The 
attempt to apply the Irish precedent in Jamaica culminated in the con- 
stitutional crisis of 1678-80, when, in the face of strenuous local opposi- 
tion the crown finally abandoned the struggle, and the assembly emerged 
from the conflict with its legislative independence unimpaired. This set 
the precedent, that colonial legislative rights cannot be revoked once 
they have been granted. An independent revenue was not secured until 
1728, when the assembly, in a spirit of compromise, granted the crown 
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a perpetual income amounting to £8,000 annually, besides an additional 
£1,250, which it had been customary to vote annually for the defense of 
the colony. The £8,000 was raised partly from quit-rents and fines, but 
mostly from imposts on certain articles. The royal government did not 
get all it desired, as the assembly, jealous of its rights, placed the ad- 
ministration of these funds in the hands of officials in Jamaica, refusing 
to grant control to the Treasury in England, as the home government 
desired. 

Miss Whitson appears to consider Jamaica as a laboratory wherein 
experiments were made in problems of “imperial” policy, before being 
abandoned or applied in other parts of.the colonial world. It seems to 
the reviewer to be rather more a place of experimentation for the exten- 
sion of the royal prerogative in the colonial world, at a time when the 
crown was slowly but surely losing ground at home. There is ample evi- 
dence of “royal” and “mercantilist” consciousness during these years, 
but one doubts whether the author has been judicious in her choice of 
such words as “imperial” and “dominions,” which have such different 
connotations today. Miss Whitson has performed a very excellent bit of 
historical research. One can appreciate her very excellent Appendix of 
documentary material, but one misses a bibliography or critical note on 
the source materials or secondary works consulted. 


Raupu G. Lounssury 
New Yorx Universiry 





Anne Stuart, Queen of England. By Brarricre Curtis Brown. 
London: Geoffrey Bles, 1929. Pp. 241. 10s. 6d. 

In the Days of Queen Anne. By Lewis Metvitie. London: Hutch- 
inson & Co., 1929. Pp. 284. 18s. 


A life of Queen Anne was needed; the last, being by Herbert Paul 
(1907), was an admirable survey of the reign in miniature. The pres- 
ent biography, however, is a direct descendant of what might be called 
the Lytton Strachey school, and Miss Curtis Brown is a competent dis- 
ciple. It is a fact that literary evolution has produced this most readable 
form of biography which, palatable to the general reader, is doubtless a 
matter of controversy to the scholar. In the present biography the por- 
trait is entirely intimate. The great political, military, and even literary 
backgrounds are merely sketched in. Three quarters of this book deal 
with her life while a princess—the popular Protestant princess—but a 
princess not strong enough ever to be queen of England. Yet Anne has 
been seriously underestimated, for she occupied the throne of England 
during a critical period, and one of the most brilliant in the whole of 
English history in every respect, namely, in the world of politics (Go- 
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dolphin, Harley, and Bolingbroke), literature (Swift, Defoe, Pope, and 
Prior) and war (Marlborough). The sword of fate though continued to 
hang over the last monarch of the House of Stuart. 

With the other book on the period under review by Mr. Melville, 
who opens with the trite exclamation, “Queen Anne is alive,” and at the 
very beginning tells us that Anne had nine children (when she had sev- 
enteen), we become mistrustful at the outset. On further acquaintance 
we see how interesting is the school of Strachey, and how dull are Mr. 
Melville’s ‘‘facts” which he culls from various sources, telling us noth- 
ing new. 

Miss Curtis Brown succeeds in recreating a very tangible portrait 
of Anne the woman. We see how at the beginning of her reign she was 
dominated by the influence of that great woman, Sarah Jennings, Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, who corresponded with the queen as Mrs. Freeman, 
while Anne took the name of Mrs. Morley. The duchess, in spite of her 
power over the queen, was the cause of her own downfall and that of her 
husband, the great duke being refused the permanent post of captain- 
general of the army. The duchess never realized that “a worm will 
turn” and did not count upon the fact that the queen had Stuart blood in 
her. Though Anne longed for peace and freedom from responsibility, 
though she wanted the quietness of country life, she forced herself into 
keeping her principles, namely, the staunch support of the Church of 
England—and her belief in the “Stuart” divine right of kings, which 
obviously dictated her support of the Tories. At the same time Anne had 
leanings toward the Whigs, the Marlboroughs being of that party, and 
later when the Tories advocated inviting the Electress Sophia of Han- 
over to the throne of England (she was over eighty!) it drove Anne still 
farther to the Whigs, as the electress was to her an object of aversion. 
Here we get a good picture from Miss Curtis Brown of Anne’s inherent 
fear and dislike of any mention of the succession to the throne being dis- 
cussed while she was alive. The great Elizabeth shared this same char- 
acteristic. Perhaps Anne showed her greatest vitality in her love affair 
with the Earl of Mulgrave, a courtier of pleasing mien and many accom- 
plishments. In Mr. Melville’s description of this event in Anne’s life, 
he makes many mistakes. Charles II was her uncle, not Charles I (p. 
66). He (Charles II) refused to allow her to marry Mulgrave because 
his brother, James, Duke of York, had already married a commoner, 
Anne Hyde, daughter of the great Lord Clarendon. Anne did not forget 
Mulgrave, but created him Duke of Buckingham, not, as Mr. Melville 
states on page 34, Duke of Normanby, and on the next page, Duke of 
Normandy. While referring to Anne Hyde, who was the queen’s mother, 
Miss Curtis Brown should have given us a far greater portrait of James 
II’s first queen, for this would doubtless have shown us how little of the 
more flashing and subtle side of the Stuarts Anne possessed. 
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Of Anne’s great ministers there is only a portrait of Harley in Miss 
Curtis Brown’s book, whose clandestine meetings with the queen were 
helped by that remarkable personage, Abigail Hill, later Lady Masham. 
Some portraits of her other ministers would have been extremely inter- 
esting, for though the author distinctly states that this is an intimate 
portrait, the queen’s ministers must certainly have affected her person- 
ally. For instance, the great friendship between the Marlboroughs and 
Godolphin (probably the most astute treasurer England has ever had). 
The latter was in the company of the queen a great deal. (Anne regu- 
larly attended the House of Lords even during the most heated debates. ) 

There was plenty of material for a portrait of Godolphin in the very 
intimate letters between him, the Marlboroughs and Anne (a selection 
having just been given by Professor G. M. Trevelyan in his new book, 
Select Papers of the Reign of Queen Anne. Mr. Melville’s reference to 
Godolphin is entirely erroneous: Henrietta, daughter of the duke of 
Marlborough, did not marry the lord treasurer but his son, Francis. 

Anne’s relationship with her other ministers was mostly suspicious ; 
she disliked Lord Chancellor Cowper, and she tried very hard to exclude 
Sunderland from parliament. 

Turning to the queen’s personal life, the tragedy of her stillborn 
children was sufficient to make Anne a very bitter woman. Of all her 
seventeen children, only the Duke of Gloucester, upon whom all Anne’s 
hopes and ambitions for a Stuart successor were centered, lived, and he 
died at the age of eleven. Miss Curtis Brown gives us no reason for the 
death of Anne’s children (she, of course, ignores the old theory that 
they were poisoned), which, however, was doubtless caused by her hus- 
band, the foolish, hard-drinking yet, in some ways, lovable Prince 
George of Denmark, who was undoubtedly diseased. There is some 
doubt as to the exact number of children Anne really had. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica states that between 1684 and 1688 she had four mis- 
carriages and had given birth to two children who died as infants, while 
again, between 1689 and 1700 she had six more miscarriages and two 
children. Burton’s Reign of Anne (1880), chapter I, page 18, gives us 
the names of the six christened children. Seventeen, however, seems to 
be the accepted figure. 

Of the Duke of Gloucester, who lived to the age of eleven, there re- 
mains to us a very remarkable little book, entitled Memoirs of Prince 
William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, from his Birth July 24th 1689 to 
October 1697, from an original tract written by Jenkin Lewis, etc. 
Jenkin Lewis was a personal servant of the young Duke, and his tract 
is worthy of being as well known as Pepys and Evelyn. Mr. Melville 
reprints this valuable little book, but he has made no attempt whatso- 
ever to edit it, and this it needs, in view of the fact that some of Jenkin 
Lewis’s statements are not always correct. Of course, all Miss Curtis 
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Brown’s descriptions and conversations of the duke are taken from this 
book. 

The latter part of the reign is a record of the remarkable rise to 
power of Sarah Jennings’ protégé. Abigail Hill, later Lady Masham, 
who caused the downfall of the duchess and the Tories, which is, indeed, 
an unparalleled chapter in English history: we certainly have here a 
real picture of “this plain red-nosed tactful little woman” getting her 
way, and understanding a tired yet sympathetic queen. 

Anne died at the age of forty-nine, a martyr to gout, and her last 
public deed was one of great strength, showing her to be more than the 
“dull woman” she has often been named. With her dying hands she 
gave the white staff to the Duke of Shrewsbury, a moderate Tory and 
upholder of the Crown, saying “For God’s sake use it for the good of 
my people”—and thus passed the last of the Stuarts, misunderstood 
monarchs, yet personalities all; a very integral part of English history, 
indeed, of England herself. 

It is a very great pity that Miss Curtis Brown has not given us a 
bibliographical reference and index. But her book has been of true serv- 
ice in presenting to us the figure of the one queen of England who had 
ceased to be a human being at all, while Mr. Melville, instead of giving 
us a series of vivid sketches of the many brilliant personages of the 
reign, has merely published a careless hotchpotch of bookmaking. 


B. van THAL 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 





The Era of the French Revolution (1715-1815). By Louis R. 
GottscHaL.k, Associate Professor of History, University of Chi- 
cago. Under the editorship of James T. SuHotrwet1, LL.D., 
Professor of History in Columbia University. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. xi+509. $3.00. 


There is real need for textbooks abreast with the most recent re- 
sults of scholarly research on the period from 1715 to 1815. Professor 
Gottschalk has attempted to cover the whole century, but he has treated 
it almost entirely from the point of view of the French Revolution. De- 
velopments outside France and movements which did not contribute di- 
rectly to the French Revolution or result more or less obviously from it 
have been neglected. Within these bounds he has done a distinctly good 
piece of work. His volume is sure to prove useful as a text, or as a work 
for supplementary reading, or, indeed, as a book for the general reader. 
Several well-selected maps add materially to the usefulness of the vol- 
ume, as do a chronological table and a good Index. The proofreading 
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has been unusually well done except in the case of the Bibliography, in 
which the large number of glaring mistakes in proper names is extreme- 
ly unfortunate. 

When there is so much that is good to say for this book, it seems 
very ungracious to indulge in criticism. Probably no criticism by a re- 
viewer seems more unpardonable to an author than questioning the lim- 
itations which he has deliberately chosen to place upon the field with 
which he shall deal and the general method of treatment which he shall 
pursue. It is, no doubt, convenient for either a writer or a teacher to 
consider the century in question with a central theme and in such case 
there is probably no better theme to choose than the French Revolution. 
On the other hand, the results are bound to be extremely misleading to 
the student or the reader unless he is peculiarly well informed and al- 
ready gifted with well-trained historical judgment. 

The period from 1715 to 1789 was not a unit, but a series of three 
epochs differing quite distinctly one from the other. Down to 1740, 
postwar conditions characterized the whole situation, whether in France 
or in Europe at large, as fully as they are dominating our own genera- 
tion. The epoch from 1740 to 1763 was an age not merely of world-war 
but also of intellectual militancy. The period from 1763 to 1789 was 
pre-eminently the era of the enlightened despotism which had its mani- 
festations, though different in kind and degree, in France as well as in 
Prussia or the Habsburg dominions. The true aspects of the eighteenth 
century, whether viewed in itself or whether considered as an antecedent 
to the French Revolution, cannot be correctly presented by a method 
which fails to pay adequate attention to the differing character of these 
three periods and to the inherent nature of the successive historical 
movements. While the law of continuity certainly applies to the history 
of the eighteenth century, it is perhaps even more true that the law of 
impermanence or mutability, as Professor Cheyney calls it, must be in- 
voked to explain the almost kaleidoscopic variability of that epoch. 
With these ideas in mind, it is conceivable, for instance, that the strug- 
gles between the king and the parlements (pp. 91-95) might be viewed 
from other angles. 

The criticism of Professor Gottschalk’s treatment, however, extends 
beyond his interpretation of the chronological development. It is an 
even more serious fault that attention is focused in his book so exclusive- 
ly upon France that there has been room for only the most fleeting 
glimpses of affairs in other countries. Has not the time come for his- 
torians to cease reading the eighteenth century through French glasses? 
Might not the question be raised whether the French philosophical 
writers did not get their ideas of enlightened despotism from certain 
successful rulers instead of the despots deriving their inspiration from 
the French intellectuals? Is it not worth considering whether there was 
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a German intellectual movement which may have rivaled the French one 
in the amount of influence actually exerted? Woodrow Wilson, in the 
days when he was a teacher of history, used to say that the history of 
France and the history of England were inseparable, that they must be 
taught and written together. To no other period, except the first Hun- 
dred Years’ War, does this pronouncement apply so fully as to the 
eighteenth century. From the time of Louis XI to the recent Treaty of 
Versailles, France never made a move on the international stage without 
keeping an eye on the Habsburgs. Professor Gottschalk knows the truth 
of this with regard to the years of the French Revolution, but his reader 
would never guess how significant Habsburg influence was on that great 
commotion. It would be easy to offer many other suggestions of the im- 
portance of non-French angles on the history of the eighteenth century 
and even on the French Revolution itself. The author, let it be said, has 
furnished an important example in his clear, though brief, exposition of 
the feline activities of Catherine the Great. In so far as the period prior 
to 1789 is concerned, these criticisms might almost as well be addressed 
to the historical profession in general as to Professor Gottschalk, for the 
eighteenth century is grossly neglected as a field of research, and writers 
continue to recount the “accepted myth” with little variation. Thorough 
reconsideration of the period is eminently desirable and the opportunity 
for presenting new points of view on its personnel, tendencies, and 
achievements is golden. 

For the French Revolution itself, the author has utilized, though 
not slavishly, the wealth of new material produced mostly by French 
scholars. Thus, while accepting Professor Mathiez’s facts on Danton 
and Robespierre, he wisely hesitates to indorse fully that scholar’s con- 
clusions. A few more index entries under Marat than under Mirabeau, 
Danton, or Robespierre are the only indication of the author’s special 
interest in the Ami du Peuple. Carrier is judged with surprising charity 
(p. 269). A commendable feature is the interruption of the normal pro- 
portions of the narrative to admit fuller accounts of the more significant 
episodes, such as the capture of the Bastille, the flight to Varennes, and 
the September Massacres. 

Napoleon the statesman is presented better than Napoleon the gen- 
eral. Rightly, fuller and clearer accounts of campaigns have been sacri- 
ficed in favor of more ample records of economic and political concerns. 
In general, the treatment of the Napoleonic period is more readable 
than the chapters on the Revolution for it has been easier to maintain 
unity and to avoid excessive condensation. The final chapter, entitled 
“The Hundred Days,” is disproportionately long, and its relevancy to 
the main theme is not anticipated, but it is, in many respects, the best 
chapter in the book. Clever interweaving of various strands of thought 
and action render it an effective conclusion to the volume. 
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Not with any pretense of innocent hands does the reviewer venture 
criticisms of another sort. The book is teacher-made. Pages, especially 
in the section on the Revolution where the overcondensation is worst, 
read as if they had been originally compiled as ammunition for student 
notebooks. The style, consequently, becomes, at times, rasping or irritat- 
ing, and, at others, lacking in clarity, since the eye does not always in- 
terpret things read as well as the ear does the same things uttered. The 
common practice of using present-day illustrations and comparisons 
which afford only incomplete or imperfect analogies is not entirely 
avoided; thus, levée en masse is translated “selective draft” (p. 248). 
Cynicism and a sort of realism threaten to become the recognized ear- 
marks of the history teacher’s lectures, and these mannerisms tend to 
degenerate into flippancy. Utterances that may possibly be excused in 
the classroom, when transmuted to cold type, offend good taste. It is 
unfortunate that the author did not use his blue pencil on such phrases 
as “the freshwater University of Berlin” (p. 394), and on such longer 
passages as the one embodying an allusion to “Dr. Bonaparte” (p. 342). 

The combination of conciseness and accuracy is commendable but 
difficult to effect. It is not strange, consequently, that there are a few 
instances in which the words or phrases.have gone wrong: as, Franklin 
was “elected to the Academy” (p. 85); as, “Marat, as Federalist” (p. 
236); as, “Wholesale butchery by historians” (p. 247); as, “were old 
ministers” (p. 415); and as the references to Alsace (p. 200), Danton 
(p. 240), and Malta (p. 341). In one case, there is some repetition (cf. 
p. 289 and pp. 244-45). These criticisms, however, must not be allowed 
to detract unduly from the well-deserved commendation with which this 
review opens. 


Grorce MatrHew DutcHerR 
WesLeyvan UNtverstry 





Leaders of the French Revolution. By J. M. Tuomrson, Fellow of 
St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. New York: D. Appleton 
Co., 1929. Pp. xiv-+272. $3.00. 


Character, if a platitude may be risked, is the hardest thing in the 
world to understand. One can acquire a certain intuitive sense of eco- 
nomic and social forces. But where is one to go to learn to evaluate mo- 
tives and the personalities that lie behind them? Experiences, toler- 
ance, and hard study help to understand, but even the most experienced, 
tolerant, and savant of men must be rash to attempt to evaluate historic 
personalities on a wholesale scale; and it would be hard to find motives 
more mixed, personalities more complex, activities more ramified than 
during the French Revolution. 
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Yet Mr. Thompson is the fourth writer within a year to present con- 
cise studies of a number of French Revolutionary characters in a book 
of two or three hundred pages. His is the best of them, and almost as 
well written as Madelin’s Les Hommes de la Revolution, but I have 
many quarrels with it. It would not be fair to contend that the charac- 
ter-study method is a bad way to present the French Revolution, for Mr. 
Thompson knows that; throughout his book, he assumes an underlying 
knowledge of the events in which his characters played their réles. Nor 
would it be fair to insist that he presents little that is new, since he 
frankly sets out to give in popular form and brief compass simple pic- 
tures of the best-known revolutionary leaders. It is fair, however, to 
point out that he has not always used the best materials, and it is fair to 
quarrel with some of his interpretations. 

The first of these matters may be dismissed speedily with the state- 
ments that on Lafayette he has not used Charavay’s Le Général La Fa- 
yette; on Brissot he has not used Ellery’s biography; on Saint-Just he 
has not used Hamel or Mathiez, so that one gets practically no idea of 
Saint-Just as a social reformer; on Robespierre he has again neglected 
Mathiez and therefore accepts the exploded story of Robespierre’s timid 
scrupulosity on the night of his capture; and on Marat, he has over- 
looked my article on Marat’s career in England and adopts a curious ex- 
planation of Marat as a dual personality in consequence. In this last 
connection, however, it should be said, though there is no intimation of 
it in the present work, that Mr. Thompson is on the trail of some new 
materials that may support his contentions. 

The second matter is somewhat more difficult. Unless one is willing 
to pose as an infallible judge of revolutionary character, it would be 
hard to say that Mr. Thompson is mistaken. Yet I should like to offer a 
few interpretations that differ from his. Sieyés may be better explained 
as a scheming but impractical politician, likeable enough until he became 
a director and beheld visions of greatness, rather than a philosopher 
manqué and “‘the most representative man of his age.” Mirabeau’s vir- 
tue was a certain hard-headedness and lack of sentimentality that made 
him appear great at a time when almost everybody else was sentimental ; 
actually he was not a great statesman or politician, and the statement 
that Mirabeau “would have failed, had he lived” (p. 39) is the kind that 
a metaphysician and not a historian might make. Lafayette, from start 
to finish, was the liberal aristocrat par excellence, who would have liked 
to rule for the benefit of the people but not with them, though he was 
willing to admit the upper bourgeoisie into the ruling class; the devia- 
tions from this general scheme that sometimes occurred were due to his 
having a reputation to live up to as a republican, which he really deluded 
himself into thinking he was. I should not hesitate as much as Mr. 
Thompson does to call Danton a scoundrel, and I should hesitate much 
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more to call Robespierre ‘“‘vain, ambitious,” “shy, suspicious, and jeal- 
ous.”” The study of Dumouriez is very good; the others not so far men- 
tioned (Brissot, Louvet, Fabre d’Eglantine) do not call for criticism. 

There are several slips of detail and judgment. It was not Necker 
but Louis XVI and Brienne who announced the Estates General in 
1788 (p. 7); it was on July 8 and not July 15, 1789, that Mirabeau de- 
manded the withdrawal of the king’s troops (p. 26) ; Lafayette came to 
America in 1776 and not 1797 (p. 44); it was Baron Steuben and not 
Streuben who “employed an interpreter to swear at his men” (p. 45); 
the all-night session of the National Assembly was July 14-15 and not 
July 13, 1789 (p. 49); Barnave, Duport, and Lameth were not in the 
Legislative Assembly (p. 80); the war came in April and not March, 
1792 (p. 81); it was on April 12, 1793, and not April 10 that Marat 
was impeached, and it was not until April 23 that he was put on trial 
(p. 85); since the Legislative Assembly was never “‘purged,” it is inac- 
curate to talk of the “Rump” of the Legislative Assembly (p. 149) ; the 
same circumstances would have brought about, even in England, a situa- 
tion similar to the Terror, which was not an instance “of an outlook and 
a temper which may fairly be called national” (p. 200) ; Lafayette was 
more than “in a half a mind” to lead his army on Paris (p. 259); and 
Dumouriez became a traitor and a refugee in April and not March, 1793 
(p. 261). Finally, references to “Santerre’s free beer” (p. 82) as a 
cause of the insurrection of June 20, ‘““Danton’s rhetoric” (p. 127) as 
the cause of the death of the Girondins, ‘‘shorter hours of work and 
greater opportunities of out-door recreation” (p. 180) as a prescription 
against revolution, while true enough in themselves, are so far from the 
whole truth that they had better be avoided. 


Louis R. GorrscHaLk 
Untversiry oF CHICAGO 





Foreign Legionaries in the Liberation of South America. By At- 
FRED Hassrovuck. [“Studies in History, Economics, and Politi- 
cal Science edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University,” No. 303.] New York: Columbia University Press, 
1928. Pp. 470. $6.75. 


This monograph deals with a series of romantic episodes in the 
struggle for the independence of the Spanish colonies in South America. 
It is equipped with copious footnotes citing the authorities consulted as 
well as with Appendixes containing useful data regarding foreigners 
who fought in the Spanish-American Revolution. Thirteen pages of bib- 
liography contain a select list of printed sources and secondary accounts 
as well as a mention of archival repositories in England and America 
that have been utilized in this study. 
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Unity of treatment has been preserved by limiting the investigation 
to those legionaries who followed in the train of Bolivar, the Liberator. 
This monograph is accordingly concerned with the heroic age of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. Scarcely any mention is 
made of those foreigners who served under General Josée de San Mar- 
tin. However, the material secured from widely scattered authorities 
has been skilfully arranged. In the historical background some atten- 
tion is given to the preliminaries of the Revolution. Careful portrayal is 
made of the enlisting activities in London of Luis Lépez Méndez, of 
Venezuela, and of his rival, José Maria del Real, who was the diplomat- 
ic agent for New Granada. Mention is made of the futile protests of 
the Spanish minister, the duke of San Carlos, in respect to the aid in 
men, money, and munitions that with an air of secrecy were being stead- 
ily furnished by English sympathizers to South American revolution- 
aries. Analyses are made of the diverse motives which from time to time 
animated the adventurous men who sailed from British ports for tropi- 
cal shores. Descriptions are given of campaigns in which they engaged, 
of the fatigues and privations that they suffered, and of the many acts 
of prowess that they wittingly or unwittingly performed. Special atten- 
tion is paid to the hardships endured by the Irish Legion, to the réle of 
the British Legion in the campaign that culminated in the battle of 
Boyaca, and to the career of the Rifle Battalion from Carabobo to Aya- 
cucho. Dr. Hasebrouck even traces the careers of several foreign sol- 
diers who fought in the struggles for independence. A map of north- 
western South America enables the reader to follow the routes of the 
foreign legions that participated in the emancipation of that portion of 


the dominions of Spain in America. 
WiuiaM SPENCE RoBeERTSON 


University or ILurNois 





English Political Portraits of the Nineteenth Century. By G. R. 
Stirune Taytor. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1929. Pp. xi+- 
327. $3.00. 

Presumably the delineator of portraits has a right to choose his sub- 
jects. Nevertheless, it behooves the author who offers seven statesmen 
of the nineteenth century as concise summaries of the national spirit— 
not as the leaders but rather the symbols of the nation—to select those 
whose lives have represented the more important aspects of national de- 
velopment. The question may naturally be asked, therefore, especially 
by those who are interested in English foreign affairs or the Irish prob- 
lem, whether, in a list comprising Wellington, Canning, Melbourne, 
Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone, and Queen Victoria, substitution of Salisbury 
for Melbourne may not be proper. 
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Of the sketches given us, the picture of Gladstone is perhaps the 
best—partly because Mr. Taylor, in this study, makes less use of un- 
fortunate phrases, phraseology, and generalizations than in some of the 
other lives. Many pages of the volume are marred by the author’s tend- 
ency to object in no dispassionate language to an attitude of which he 
disapproves: He who questions Wellington’s activity immediately prior 
to the battle with Napoleon has the “small mind, fast bound by the con- 
ventions of mediocrity.” Those who today prove that the Duke was 
wrong in his attitude toward the Great Reform Bill have the satisfac- 
tion of learning that “the dullest wits can prophecy when they know” 
(p. 36). And those who have said of Peel that he was one of the most 
efficient and successful prime ministers, find themselves in accord with 
“most people (especially the dull ones).”” Again, “some simple-witted 
historians” have persisted in believing that he was one of the best and 
most unselfish prime ministers that Britain ever possessed. Wellington 
and Melbourne are described as the most democratic statesmen of their 
period, “though that is not the opinion of most historians—who have 
disregarded the facts” (p. 137). Without further description we are 
introduced to “the mentally deficient Robespierre” and “the amazingly 
ignorant Younger Pitt.” We are told that “the Pitts and the Peels, and 
Cannings and Gladstones, and all that sort of amateurs, had been al- 
lowed to waste their time, at school and college, on every kind of remote 
subject which had no more to do with the profession of ruling a nation 
than conic sections had to do with cheese-making.” We learn that “with 
all their faults, the Hanoverian monarchs knew more about the laws of 
government than almost all of their Ministers put together.” 

Turning to the statesmen individually we find the Duke of Welling- 
ton possessed of such qualities of gentlemanliness (except for a slight 
fault or two) as to be worthy of. a place among the heroic figures of a 
Thomas Hughes’ imagination. He not only “saved France from being 
captured by a ruthless Corsican bandit” and “infected the whole Portu- 
guese peasantry with his own amazing spirit” but “he planned, to a deci- 
mal point’”’ what he had to do in the Waterloo campaign and carried it 
through with complete success. An uncanny soldier, he was a greater 
statesman than general. With less precision than his hero Mr. Taylor 
takes only twenty-two of fifty pages to tell of this statesmanship. Per- 
haps this is because Wellington was able to accomplish so little: honesty 
and straightforward simplicity kept him from complete success in poli- 
tics. The author later in the volume shows England’s need for Parlia- 
mentary reform during the first part of the century, yet in the study of 
Wellington neglects to state the duke’s ideas on the impossibility of 
improving the English constitution. His chief service is emphasized as 
the endeavor to teach his countrymen that the qualities they should de- 
mand from their public servants are a rigid respect for the common good 
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of the state. Of the characters treated in the volume Wellington, next 
to Queen Victoria, is ranked highest among statesmen. 

Canning, on the other hand, is placed below Castlereagh. The foun- 
dation of his success was perhaps to be found in his “capacity for tin- 
kling poems; for they got him discussed and dreaded for his powers of 
ridicule.” In season he learned to be trivial on a great scale and got the 
premiership. Always thinking of the way in which he expressed himself 
rather than of what he had to say, practicing a diplomacy described as a 
“bustle,” petty and small-minded, a schemer, he caused honest men to 
hesitate over joining him “‘as one would be cautious about sleeping with 
a rattlesnake.” In contrast to the restless Canning, the cynical Mel- 
bourne was honest and wise in coing nothing—except perhaps in train- 
ing a constitutional monarch. 

Sir Robert Peel is depicted as the leader of Britain near the 
prime of its success as the greatest industrial power in the world; he is a 
symbol of “the noteworthy fact that the men who have led England at 
the varied periods of its history have usually been, in a very personal 
way, completely representative of their times.” The critical may point 
out, of course, that Melbourne, Wellington, and others who differed 
much in characteristics were leaders during the office-holding period of 
Peel’s life. Moreover they may question whether Peel does not deserve 
great credit for criminal reform even though others had agitated for it, 
and whether police reform has not proved to be noteworthy even if it be 
true that policemen and lawyers are “the last refuge of all bewildered 
and terrified men.” Even on the question of parliamentary reform it is 
difficult to see how Peel could have acted to better advantage for his 
country unless he had attempted the part which Disraeli played in 1867. 
Perhaps Mr. Taylor is right in suggesting that Peel was too small- 
visioned for such an experiment. There are political scientists who would 
use a different adverb. However, the author feels that in repealing the 
Corn Laws Peel really showed most clearly his small mind: because of 
his policies “England is the only great State which has deliberately al- 
lowed its agricultural classes to remain a struggling and even a pauper 
group of the population.” Against him Disraeli led “the last great rally 
of Old England and its fields against New England and its factories.” 
Mr. Taylor fails to emphasize the fact that Disraeli very soon got over 
his enthusiasm for protection. We are advised to study him, however, 
not as an actor in politics, but in his early writings: his contribution to 
statesmanship was in his books and not in the Houses of Parliament. 
His political career was a measure of his failure and not of his success. 
His imperialism, therefore, is not discussed. Suggestive as this attitude 
may be, it must be confessed that students who find Disraeli’s writings 
worthy of much attention frequently meet only with the vaguest gen- 
eralities in his novels. 
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The sketch of Gladstone is of considerable interest. Many will ac- 
cept the conclusions: “He was a genius—which is a convenient word to 
express admiration for someone whom we cannot explain or under- 
stand.” 

Queen Victoria may be dismissed with a quotation or two: “She 
came of an ancient race of craftsmen to whom the work of governing a 
nation was as natural as for fish to breathe in water. They were spe- 
cialists in their occupation. They knew all the laws—and perhaps the 
tricks—of their trade, from the lips of fathers who had learned them 
(by practice, not theory) in the unbroken sequence of centuries of king- 
ship. For it is not necessary to believe in the transmission of germ cells, 
and the subtleties of the science of heredity, in order to prove that a 
royal race has peculiar knowledge of the art of governing. It is suffi- 
cient to realise the simpler laws of learning at one’s parents’ knees.” 
Time after time she seems to have been saved from disastrous decision 
or activity by “the family training of a thousand years.” And on final 
consideration, Mr. Taylor “is inclined to believe that if she had been her 
own Prime Minister and Cabinet also, from her succession to her death, 
her nation would have been a freer, happier, more peaceful and more 
prosperous country. There were very few occasions of dispute with her 
ministers when she was wrong and they were right; when they were not 
tyrannical while she was democratic; when they were not warlike, and 
she was peaceful.” 

Despite many interesting ideas, the volume contains, in the review- 
er’s opinion, so many defects in presentation and interpretation that he 
fears lest his place be among the “small minds,” the “dullest wits,” the 
“historians who have disregarded the facts.” 


Joseru H. Park 
New York UNIveErRsItTy 





Bantu, Boer, and Briton: the Making of the South African Na- 
tive Problem. By Witu1amM Mitier Macmitian. London: Fa- 
ber and Gwyer, Ltd., 1929. Pp. xii+328. 21s. 


In this volume Professor Macmillan, of the University of the Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg, continues the study of South African racial 
contacts begun in his Cape Colour Question. It is timely and valuable in 
view of the central place held by the native problem in South African 
politics at the present time. “The essence of the ‘Native’ Problem of to- 
day is that an exodus of starving unskilled Poor Whites from imperfect- 
ly developed European farms is brought into violent competition for 
unskilled labour with the still cheaper overflow of natives from farms 
and from congested ‘Reserves’” (p. 314). Historically, this is because 
the British government, reluctant to spend money or assume responsibil- 
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ities, abandoned after 1854 all attempts to control the emigrant Boers, 
allowing them to reduce the Bantus to the position of squatters and serv- 
ants without political, economic, or social rights. “White South Africa, 
as a whole, refuses to see how its own economic ills are the direct result 
of the backwardness and poverty of the Native majority” (p. 4). 

Making extensive use of the papers of the famous missionary, Dr. 
John Philip, Professor Macmillan criticizes several widely held views 
of South African history. The Great Trek he attributes not so much to 
the actual emancipation of the slaves as to the Boer dissatisfaction with 
the granting of legal rights to the Hottentots in 1828. The many Kaffir 
wars were only incidentally caused by cattle-stealing. The basic factor 
was pressure which deprived the Bantus of the land necessary to their 
existence. Failure of the British authorities to provide a strong and im- 
partial civil administration of the frontier proved costly. 

The influence of the missionary element, ‘Exeter Hall,” on the Brit- 
ish governument is shown to have been much less than usually repre- 
sented. The missionaries vainly urged extension of firm British control 
over Bantu regions where European settlers had pushed in, and the 
reservation of ample lands for the natives. Trouble has followed, not 
because the government paid too much heed to missionary advice, but 
because it paid too little. 

In so far as Professor Macmillan expresses an opinion on future 
policy, he favors the extension of the old Cape Colony policy to all the 
Union, rather than a surrender to the old Boer attitude. “Civilization is 
not ‘white’ or ‘dual,’ and the talk of segregation today, with its stress on 
a ‘dual’ policy of ‘separate development,’ too often merely runs away 
from the essential problem—the established contact of advanced and 
backward peoples as parts of one South African community. Increase 
the ‘reserves,’ by all means, and so mitigate the rigours of this economic 
clash; but for the rest, policy is to be judged as it operates to lessen the 
fatal difference between European and native standards, and to raise 
the mass of landless natives from that state of backwardness which is 
precisely what makes them a ‘problem’”’ (p. 314). 

Artuur P. Scorrt 

University or Cuicaco 





A History of Russia. By Grorcr Vernapsky, Research Associate 
in History in Yale University, with a Preface by Micuaret Ivan- 
ovich Rostovtzerr, Sterling Professor of Ancient History and 
Classical Archaeology in Yale University. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929. Pp. xix-+397. $4.00. 

Shortly before the European war Mr. Vernadsky delivered his ini- 
tial lecture as privatdocent in the Imperial University of St. Petersburg. 
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After the collapse of the “White” armies he joined the Russian Faculty 
of Jurisprudence in Prague. Thence he has been brought to America 
through the good offices of Professor Rostovtzeff. At Prague he pub- 
lished an Outline of the History of Russian Laws in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries (1924) and a Sketch of Russian History (1927), 
both in Russian. 

His first publication here consists really of two parts: a historical 
introduction and an account of the Russian revolution and the Soviet 
régime. The former, comprising 150 of the 337 pages of text, is, in the 
main, a translation of his Sketch. Russia is identified with “Eurasia,” 
by which Mr. Vernadsky does “not mean a combination of Europe and 
Asia but the middle of the [ Eurasian] continent as a special geographic 
and historic area” ; the history of Central Asian nomads therefore some- 
times crowds out the history of the Russian people. The original text, 
according to its Preface, “does not represent a complete survey of Rus- 
sian history . . . . only a short rough outline.” In the American ver- 
sion most of the narrative has been omitted, while brief sections intended 
to cover economic and cultural aspects have been interpolated. The re- 
sult is a series of thumb-nail sketches hung on the framework of a “‘geo- 
political” interpretation. 

The second half of the volume, while not detailed, gives more thor- 
ough discussion of the last four decades of Russian history. It is by far 
the more valuable portion of the book. Mr. Vernadsky does not indulge 
in abstruse speculations or in symmetrical tabulations of causes and re- 
sults. His coherent narrative and his running fire of critically detached 
comment make this portion of his work very serviceable to the student. 
His treatment of the war and revolution, of the civil wars and the failure 
of all attempts at intervention, is perhaps the most intelligible yet pre- 
sented to the American public. No less useful are the brief chapters de- 
voted to Russia’s difficult economic recovery, the political functioning of 
the Soviet system, and the international relations of the new state. This 
account of recent and current events is based on an unusually wide range 
of sources and manifests more respect for Communist official documents 
than for the chroniques scandaleuses of journalistically inclined émigré 
politicians. Buttressed by statistics, it constitutes a very fair interpreta- 
tion of the revolution and its aftermath from the viewpoint of the Rus- 
sian emigration. 

The Bibliography is comprehensive and does not omit titles of hos- 
tile interpretations; the Index is excellent. Typographical errors are 
not very numerous and will for the most part be readily detected by the 
lay reader. 


J. D. CLtarkson 
Brooktyn CENTER 
CoLLeGE oF THE Crry or New York 
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Alexandre Ivanovié Herzen, 1812-1870: Essai sur la formation et 
le développement de ses idées. By Raovut Lasry, Agrégé, Ancien 
Membre de l'Institut Frangais de Petrograd. Paris: Editions 
Bossard, 1928. Pp. 440. Fr. 45. 

This stout quarto is the ripe fruit of long years of study and re- 
search by a scholar equipped with first-hand knowledge of Russia and a 
rare understanding of the Russian temperament. It is an exposé of the 
circumstances and influences which developed Herzen’s ideas and organ- 
ized them into a system. Since it is not a biography in the ordinary 
sense of the term it deals with the story of Herzen’s outer life only in so 
far as personal experience played a part in shaping his mentality. The 
account of his early years brings into clear relief the contradictions and 
injustices of that dual household, German on the ground floor where his 
mother lived, Russian above in the apartments of his father. Less vivid 
in color but of equal interest, and a fine piece of constructive work, be it 
said in passing, is the author’s picture of the University of Moscow, its 
professors, its heated controversies, its connection with the life and 
thought of the day. Both inside and outside its walls the study of his- 
tory had for some time been to the fore. Largely influenced by German 
philosophy, historical research acquired a historical bent and gave par- 
ticular attention to the problem of what part Russia was to play in the 
march of humanity to its goal. Herzen, though primarily interested in 
science and immersed at this time in the study of Schelling, was caught 
up in this movement and began his own quest for a philosophy of his- 
tory. M. Labry gives us an admirable account enriched with quotations 
from numerous sources of what Schelling and Hegel in particular did 
for their ardent student and how his doctrine was finally evolved during 
the years 1842-47, the prolonged battle between the Hegelians of the 
right and those of the left serving to clarify his vision. Henceforth for 
Herzen there was no dualism in the universe but simply a perpetual be- 
coming of the spirit which achieves the highest consciousness of itself in 
man and seeks its highest realization in a concrete life. This was the 
metaphysical basis upon which he built his system of social reorganiza- 
tion having as its end the transformation of the conditions of work and 
property in the interests of a liberty which would give to every individ- 
ual full opportunity to develop his faculties. He turned for practical 
suggestions to the French socialists as the continuators of Hegel, whose 
thought they endeavored to develop in the concrete. The author’s care- 
ful analysis makes clear just what Herzen borrowed from Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, Louis Blanc, and Proudhon. 

The last part of the book deals with Herzen’s adaptation of his so- 
cial system to contemporary events. When in 1847 he left Russia never 
to return he abandoned all metaphysical speculation. From this time on 
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such changes as took place in his thought were due to the impact of 
events. It was, for instance, the failure of the revolution of 1848 that 
moved him to seek a substitute for government in the doctrine of anarchy 
later developed by Bakunin and Kropotkin, for he conceived that failure 
to be due to a conception of the state which endowed it with authority. 
This being so, whatever the form of the state, he reasoned, it lifts itself 
above society and exerts itself against the liberty of the individual. Its 
place must be taken by a simple administrative federal organization. 
The germ of such an organization he found in the mir. M. Labry shows 
us how henceforth Herzen’s conception of the mir as resolving the antith- 
esis between personal and private property and emphasizing the art 
of association and mutual aid determined his whole political action. 
Toward the end of his life Herzen recognized forms other than the mir 
as containing the seed of socialism, but he remained convinced that the 
mir is the best because it has encouraged socialistic conduct. 

The author dedicates his book to Professor Haumant, first holder of 
the chair of Russian language and literature at the University of Paris, 
whose student he was and who gave him his first interest in Herzen. In 
1916 M. Labry was sent to Russia as a member of the Institut Francais 
de Petrograd. Here he remained for more than two years making good 
use of his opportunities to study the social and political situation. His 
many publications attest his thorough knowledge of the Russia of that 
time. He was, indeed, particularly fitted to understand the play of 
forces going on there, as he had for many years given his attention to 
Russian revolutionary ideas. As far back as 1900 his interest in them 
had led him to frequent a quarter of Paris where refugees from the 
wrath of the czar were wont to meet and discuss with true Russian 
vehemence the doct~‘*~s that had cost them so dear. Doubtless he was 
the better able to understand their reaction to autocracy when during 
the Revolution of 1905 he was himself arrested on the streets of Petro- 
grad and thrown into prison. 

When M. Labry began his work of which the present volume is the 
outcome he had as his objective a consideration of the origins of Russian 
socialism, a picture of Russian thought from 1820 to 1870 with Herzen 
as its central figure. With this idea in mind he assembled the necessary 
books and examined the periodicals from 1810 to 1865, this while he was 
in residence in Petrograd. All this material remained in Russia inacces- 
sible to him after his departure from that country in January, 1918. His 
work had to be done over again and this time along narrower lines. The 
wealth of material at his disposal in Russia could not be duplicated any- 
where else. Moreover, he had not the means to travel to Germany and 
Switzerland for what could be found there. He tells us that he was not 
able to lay hold of the incomparable Lemke edition of Herzen’s works 
until 1925, and that this delay obliged him to rewrite much of what he 
had done. Not until the book was finished did he secure Gustav Spet’s 
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study of the influence of Feuerbach on Herzen. That delay, however, 
cost him nothing essential, for he had of his own accord discovered that 
it was an error to ascribe to Feuerbach the preponderant influence 
resulting in Herzen’s negation of religion. It is quite extraordinary that 
so comprehensive a piece of work as the volume under consideration 
could have been achieved under such handicaps. 

It is, of course, the works of Herzen, so full of himself as to consti- 
tute a veritable autobiography, that serve or guide in this piece of re- 
search. There is abundant evidence that M. Labry has been painstaking 
and penetrating in checking and interpreting them. Thus, to give but a 
single instance, in order to control Herzen’s prejudiced account in Byloe 
i Dumy, of the University of Moscow, in his student days, he shows in 
what spirit and under what circumstances this account was written and 
he brings to bear upon it other contemporary accounts also carefully 
evaluated. In addition to Herzen’s voluminous writings, he has used a 
great body of other material, largely Russian, it goes without saying. 
For our knowledge of this material we are dependent upon his foot- 
notes where works used or in any way referred to in the text are cited in 
extenso the first time they are mentioned. It is true that an enumeration 
and classification of them would have been a great labor and this the re- 
sources of the author, he himself tells us, did not enable him to perform. 
There is under the title Bibliographie a list of monographs and studies 
on Herzen, another list of the principal bibliographical sources, and still 
a third of the works of Herzen published by himself:in French or trans- 
lations. 

M. Labry’s book was published under the patronage of the Institut 
d’Etudes Slaves. In his transliteration of Russian into French he makes 
use of the system employed by Le Monde Slav except in the case of a 
few commonly known words which have come to be spelled in a certain 
way. This system with its use of diacritic marks is perhaps less satisfac- 
tory for the ordinary reader than the phonetic system used by the Sla- 
vonic Review. There are some typographical errors not noted in the er- 
rata but they are minor. The three misprints in dates are so evidently 
wrong as not to be misleading. 

In conclusion it may be said that the book is timely. Interest in 
Herzen has been steadily growing ever since the ban in Russia was re- 
moved from his works. We have as one evidence the twenty-two volumes 
of the complete Lemke edition containing some hitherto unpublished 
material and admirably edited. It was ready for the press in 1915 and 
was issued during the years 1919-25 under the imprint of the State 
Publishing House, Leningrad-Moscow. Anathema to the old govern- 
ment Herzen stands in high favor with the new. 

Lucy E. Textor 

Vassar CoLLEeGE 
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Bismarck und der Friedensunterhindler 1871. By Hans Goup- 
scHMIDT. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+ 
286. M. 13.50. 


In the first volume of the English edition of that well-known work 
by Gabriel Hanotaux entitled Contemporary France, pages 115-879, is 
an interesting discussion roughly parallel to the period covered by the 
book under review. Two quotations from Hanotaux might well serve as 
topic sentences for a discussion of the work by Goldschmidt. On page 
278 the Frenchman remarks: “Some day probably we shall have more 
precise information on these facts”; and on page 279 he writes: “The 
Chancellor employs with a remarkable technical skill the different means 
of negotiation that he has at his disposal.” 

With documents drawn from the German foreign office, numbering 
more than one hundred and fifty in all, Herr Goldschmidt does indeed 
give “more precise information” regarding the peace negotiations of 
1871. It is a proof of the general obscurity in which these have hitherto 
been veiled that Volume XI of the Cambridge Modern History devotes 
about a page to the whole matter. Goldschmidt divides his documents 
into four parts, prefacing each with a brief Introduction, and giving a 
short conclusion to all at the end of Part IV. 

Group 1 consists of three documents relating to the preliminary 
terms of peace and including the preliminary Treaty of Versailles, Feb- 
ruary 26, 181 (No. 8). Group 2 includes seventy-five documents relat- 
ing to the negotiations at Brussels and Frankfurt between March and 
May, culminating in the Treaty of Frankfurt of May 10.: The treaty is 
given in full as No. 76. The other documents are principally letters to 
and from the German delegates at Brussels and Frankfurt, and Bis- 
marck. A few between the chancellor and the commander of the army of 
occupation in France are also given. Even a casual reading of them in- 
dicates how various were the threads of which the treaty was woven, 
and how perplexing to both sides was the problem created by the Com- 
mune. 

Groups 3 and 4 give seventy-five documents relating to the negotia- 
tions after the Treaty of Frankfurt. Document No. 81, dated May 25, 
1871, lays down twenty-two points which must be elucidated by further 
negotiation and compromise. These of course relate principally to 
Alsace-Lorraine, the indemnity, evacuation, boundary commissions, etc. 
The next seven months were replete with discussions on them. Four 
conventions eventuated, two on October 12, 1871, and two more on De- 
cember 11, 1871. They are given in full as Nos. 138, 139, 152, 153. 
With their completion the Franco-Prussian war was really over. 

“The remarkable technical skill” of Bismarck, admitted by Hano- 
taux, is evident on every page of the volume. Goldschmidt is evidently 
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an admirer of the chancellor, and takes sincere delight in parrying the 
attacks of unfriendly critics, especially of some of the more severe of 
the French historians. His final sentence in the conclusion is a tribute 
to “the towering personality” of Bismarck. Without the chancellor, he 
is sure that Germany would not have come off nearly as well as she 
actually did. In connection with the admiration he feels for Bismarck, 
Goldschmidt points out the incompetence of Count Harry Arnim, the 
ambassador in Paris, emphasizing the fact that at this time Bismarck’s 
unfavorable opinion of him was honestly reached. Because of the quar- 
rel between the two a few years later, it has often been held that Bis- 
marck was already personally biased against Arnim in 1871. 

In a brief comparison between the years 1871 and 1919 and the re- 
spective attitudes of the victors, we are left with the impression that 
Goldschmidt feels the Germans were wiser than the French later proved 
to be. While many readers would no doubt challenge these opinions of 
the author, they will all unite in appreciation of the documentary con- 
tribution he has made to the study of recent European history. It will 
be of interest to compare it with the opening volume of the new French 
diplomatic documents on the origins of the war now in process of publi- 
cation. 

Duane Squires 


Srate Teacuers CoLiece 
Mayvitir, Norra DaKora 





Bismarck: vier Vortrige. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Parteige- 
schichte. By Stecrriep von Karporrr. Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt 
Verlag, 1929. Pp. 231. M. 4.50. 


Even so small a book dealing with Germany’s domestic political life 
affords a welcome variation to the recent pronounced emphasis of her 
historical literature upon foreign policy. 

Selecting four significant aspects of Bismarck’s parliamentary re- 
lationships, the author presents an intimate and clear picture of Ger- 
many’s complicated party politics during the years from 1866 to 1889. 

The first essay meticulously traces the chancellor’s skilful manipu- 
lation, from 1866 to 1887, of two such apparently antagonistic political 
allies as Conservatives and National Liberals; the second discusses the 
difficult period from 1887 to 1889, characterized by the fall of Bismarck 
and the parties; the third describes the “dropped Pilot’s” delicate and 
ofttimes embarrassing relations with the government during his retire- 
ment; while the fourth essay sets forth a penetrating account of the Kul- 
turkampf. 

Throughout the first three essays, Bismarck is the central figure, 
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always subjectively and, perhaps sometimes too sympathetically, treat- 
ed. It is about him that the waves of party struggle, political rivalry, 
and personal intrigue beat. He is the deus ex machina. One must always 
remember that the author is recounting German political history with 
the chancellor as the center, as indeed his title indicates. In the fourth 
essay, on the other hand, the Kulturkampf as the subject receives a 
broader and more objective treatment, while Bismarck’s relation to it 
occupies a more subordinate position. 

Again with the exception of the last essay, none of the others pro- 
duces anything actually new; they recapitulate well-known Bismarck- 
ian material. Their contribution consists rather in the freshness of their 
presentation imparted by the author’s intimate familiarity with his sub- 
ject matter. The fourth, however, contains the hitherto unchronicled 
account of Prince von Hatzfeldt-Trachenberg’s secret mission to Rome 
in 1886; enlarges upon Bismarck’s diplomacy in dealing with the pope; 
and shows quite conclusively that he never really “went to Canossa.” 
With its emphasis upon the broader national, rather than upon the nar- 
row party, interpretation of the Kulturkampf, the essay provides an in- 
terpretation of that struggle especially interesting today in relation to 
the recent Concordat. 

Siegfried von Kardorff, son of Wilhelm von Kardorff, a founder and 
leader of the Deutsche Reichspartei and at one time Bismarck’s repre- 
sentative in the Reichstag, is himself a parliamentarian. As such he is 
possessed of a certain understanding of situations and personal equa- 
tions in Germany’s parliamentary history. This has been gained both 
from his father and from the very atmosphere which he has always 
breathed. In the Introduction, he modestly disclaims any title to a his- 
torian and characterizes his essays, which he first delivered as semipopu- 
lar lectures, as mere “political sketches.”” These they undoubtedly are; 
but they constitute something more besides. They are quite thoroughly 
documented and are vitalized by an intangible insight which intimate 
association with the principals behind the scenes alone could supply. 

To all those who believe history to be one of the social sciences and 
therefore closely allied to psychology, this little book is especially com- 
mended. 


Mary E. Townsenp 
CotumsBia UnIverRsITY 





La neutralita italiana [1914]: ricordi e pensiert. By Anronto Sa- 
LANDRA. Milan: A. Mondadori, 1928. Pp. 478. L. 40. 


To the group of writings by statesmen or generals with knowledge 
of events in the period of the Great War may now be added the account 
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of Antonio Salandra, premier of Italy in 1914; and this volume, the first 
part of his recollections, which goes no farther than the end of that year, 
is worthy to stand beside what Poincaré wrote or the memorial which 
Conrad composed. The author makes use of a great body of unpublished 
documentary material of primary importance which he reproduces often 
in pertinent quotation and occasionally at length. The volume abounds 
in information of absorbing interest about conditions in Italy, and the 
motives that caused her first to proclaim neutrality then slowly drift over 
to fight against her previous allies. The author’s own tendencies stand 
forth very clearly, but that is not inconsistent with success in maintain- 
ing the objectivity, in stating his opponents’ reasons, and expounding 
their side of the case, which in his Preface he proposes as parts of his 
task. 

When Salandra became head of the ministry in March, 1914, it was 
commonly thought his tenure would be short and that Giolitti would re- 
turn to office when he wished. Principal preoccupations were obstruction 
by the extreme left in Parliament, following the first application of uni- 
versal suffrage in Italy—concerning the propriety of which he is most 
doubtful—a succession of strikes and some economic disorder, and in for- 
eign affairs, though the Triple Alliance had shortly before been renewed, 
continuing dislike of Austria and suspicion that she would, if opportu- 
nity came, seize the Adriatic fastness of Mount Lévcen from Monte- 
negro and intervene in Albania to Italy’s disadvantage. On June 28 he 
was interrupted in his work by persistent ringing of the telephone: a 
call from the Marquis di San Guiliano, minister of foreign affairs. “Is it 
you, Salandra?” and with cynical indifference or in ignorance of what 
was to follow: “Well, we are free of that troublesome business of the 
Villa d’Este. How? Why this morning at Sarajevo they assassinated 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand.” He referred to efforts to have the 
Italian government buy from the Archduke the decayed villa and its 
neglected gardens. There was little sympathy, anyhow, since the aver- 
sion of the Archduke for Italy and especially the dislike of his confidant, 
Conrad, Austrian commander-in-chief, were well known there. 

In the following weeks the Italian government remained ignorant 
of what Austria-Hungary intended. Information was indeed sent that 
Austria hoped Russia would not intervene and would counsel Serbia to 
yield—tthis at a time when the note was being drafted designedly so that 
Serbia would find it impossible to accept, further that the ambassador 
in Rome had instructions to inform San Guiliano “frankly” of Austria’s 
intentions. Actually it was not until July 23 that Italy was officially in- 
formed that the note would be delivered that day, nor did she learn the 
contents until the day after. At Fiuggi, Salandra and San Guiliano were 
talking with Flotow, the German ambassador, when the contents were 
read over the telephone from Rome. What they heard made them pale: 
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“We saw catastrophe near.” Flotow, whose pallor was noticeable, ex- 
claimed: “That is certainly a little strong.” The Italian ministers were 
now glad that Austria had not asked their suggestions or assistance. It 
was felt that Austria had violated her agreements with Italy, and that 
the casus foederis for Italy would not apply if a great war came. It was 
believed that Russia would not now stand aside, and that in a general 
conflict England would certainly intervene. The Italian government at- 
tempted to promote measures of mediation and discussion that might 
preserve peace, though of this the author gives little account. On the 
other hand, Germany urged Italy to take decided stand beside her allies 
and so discourage Russia. Some Italians felt that the Triple Alliance 
should be zealously preserved, and that though Austria was little liked 
German friendship should at all costs be kept. For the most part, how- 
ever, the leaders were convinced that Italy’s interests required her to 
take no part in such a war; also that her neutrality would be completely 
justified, first because Austria and Germany were aggressors, secondly 
because Austria had not fulfilled her obligations to Italy under Article 
VII of the alliance, which required reciprocal information beforehand 
about changes contemplated in the Near East and compensation ar- 
ranged for one in case of aggrandizement of the other. 

At Italy’s proclamation of neutrality the Austrians were furious, 
though probably not much surprised, but the Germans were greatly ag- 
grieved. Lichnowsky told Imperiali, Italian ambassador in London, 
that his country could count on Germany’s undying hate; and Lichnow- 
sky’s subordinates openly declared that in event of victory the Central 
Powers would not hesitate for a moment to attack her. On August 1 
Salandra had informed the anxious Barrére, French ambassador in 
Rome, that his country had nothing to fear from Italy. In 1919 Joffre 
told Salandra what Italy’s action had meant for France: in the decisive 
Marne campaign ten divisions had been withdrawn from the Italian 
frontier, allowing ten others to act against the Germans. It should be 
added that in Italy in 1914 opinion predominated that Germany would 
win. Afterward the Germans acknowledged the entire technical and 
juridical correctness of Italy’s decision to remain neutral, and devoted 
themselves to attempting to make her remain so. 

From the beginning Salandra was convinced that a great moment in 
the destiny of Italians had come, and that his country must later take 
part with the Triple Entente. The later portion of his volume describes 
how such feeling gradually spread, overcoming the opinions of those who 
thought it well for Italy not to fight beside Austria and the German Em- 
pire but believed she must take no part whatever in the war. Increasing- 
ly it was felt that enormous changes would come from which Italy inac- 
tive would get nothing. More and more did it seem dangerous for her to 
be aloof. Above all, people thought that in some way opportunity was at 
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hand to get from Austria, the old enemy, unredeemed Italy and protec- 
tive positions on the eastern Adriatic. There had to be delay, however, 
not only while sentiment was changing but while the army was slowly 
and laboriously reformed. 

Space forbids account of many interesting particulars, though the 
reviewer should not fail to call attention to the account of Wangenheim’s 
revelations at Constantinople, which Garroni, the Italian ambassador, 
heard in 1914, and to Salandra’s dispassionate verdict that Austria and 
Germany are responsible in respect of the immediate causes of the war. 
The book is well written and beautifully printed. 

RayMonp TuRNER 

Jouns Horxins University 





Lenin: Thirty Years of Russia. By Vacteriv Marcu. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. Pp. 397. $5.00. 

Here it is. A biography of Lenin in the modern, sophisticated style. 
It is well proportioned: a little more than one-third on the time after the 
fall of the tsar, or about one-fourth after Lenin came to power. Printing, 
binding, and illustrations are all attractive. 

The style is striking. In a rapid series of vivid scenes—studious 
boyhood on the Volga, famine and typhus in the early nineties, discus- 
sions with workmen, Siberian monotony and perspective, the exile in- 
geniously organizing the “Spark” and the “Truth,” the endless baf- 
fling war, 1917, the struggle to remain in power—the story of Lenin’s 
life is dramatically passed before the reader. One feels the atmosphere 
and the spirit of various groups. The language is laden with figures, has 
strained comparisons, paradoxes. 

The book also has many of the faults of its type. In mere circum- 
stantial clearness, in the portrayal of the homely comrade, his devotion 
to the cause, his will to power, Marcu’s work falls well behind the modest 
and readable little book by Isaac Don Levine (The Man Lenin, 1924). 
Neither seems to have used Mavor’s Economic History of Russia on the 
Moscow rising of 1905; Marcu missed also some good material used by 
Levine for Lenin’s early years and for his ingeniously organized conspir- 
acy against Kerensky. But Marcu has read many memoirs and writings. 
His work is in style, for it shows both study and hurry; there are nu- 
merous slight inaccuracies either because materials were not reviewed or 
because events were rearranged a little for the sake of art. The graphic 
scenes are often disconnected, making a sort of shaken mosaic whose 
pieces have glaring colors but whose outline is dim and broken. Many 
of his figures of speech are unintelligible to a reader with only a pre-war 
education. Often paragraphs are abandoned and the story glides like a 
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periodical summary from one topic to another. Bright, sparkling, self- 
consciously entertaining? Yes. Yet how the medieval schoolmen would 
pity us for our syncopated minds! Lenin himself, such a plain Russian 
fellow, would smile to see his reflection in this fancy biography. 

The book seems worth reading. It does not analyze Lenin as a think- 
er, but it throws varicolored lights on the momentous career of this per- 
sistent, organizing genius who was always a cool and daring realist. 


Wa trter Cart Barnes 
UNIversITY OF OrEGON 





Stresemann: The Man and the Statesman. By Rocuvus, Baron 
von RuHEINBABEN. Translated from the German by Cyrus 
Brooxs and Hans Herzyi. New York: D. Appleton Co., 1929. 
Pp. 322. $3.00. 


Dr. von Rheinbaben, a political associate of Dr. Stresemann, is al- 
ready known as the editor of a selection of the latter’s speeches and 
writings. In this biography he has expanded his Introduction to the 
first volume of that publication, omitting, however, some important de- 
tails contained therein. 

The book is an extended eulogy of its hero. It is wordy and incom- 
plete. The author gives so much historical setting at times that he loses 
sight of his main subject. Nevertheless the first half of the work offers a 
valuable summary of Dr. Stresemann’s rise to prominence. A native 
Berliner, the future foreign minister, one learns, early admired the men 
of 1848 for their devotion to liberalism and imperial unity. He studied 
at the Universities of Berlin and Leipzig and wrote a doctoral disserta- 
tion on The Development of the Bottled Beer Trade in Berlin. In 1901 
he became manager of the Association of German Chocolate Manufac- 
turers at Dresden. This small position established his connections with 
Saxon business and gave him scope for exercising his unusual organizing 
abilities. 

Dr. Stresemann was instrumental in bringing together the relative- 
ly small business firms of this area into the Association of Saxon Indus- 
trialists (1901). He was never a representative, as the author shows, of 
big business such as that in the Rhineland. He upheld the right of both 
employees and employers to organize; in accordance with his idea the 
German Union for the Protection of Industry was formed to compen- 
sate the owners for losses from strikes. He advocated business assum- 
ing a share in political life in proportion to its importance in the state 
instead of letting agrarian and aristocratic elements run affairs, and he 
brought Saxon industry and commerce into politics. 
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In 1906 Dr. Stresemann made a speech at the congress of the Na- 
tional] Liberal party which led to his election to the Reichstag the next 
year at the age of twenty-nine. There he continued to defend urban eco- 
nomic interests, helping to organize the Hansa League and seeking to 
draw labor into loyal co-operation with the state. In foreign affairs he 
supplemented the views of his party by a belief in the economic unity of 
the world. When the war broke out he was aiding Herr Ballin to form a 
German society for world-trade as one step in bringing the nations 
closer together. In 1917, at the death of Herr Bassermann, he succeed- 
ed as head of the party. As to the rest of his career Dr. von Rheinbaben 
gives the usual pro-Stresemann account. 

The author deals almost exclusively with Dr. Stresemann’s econom- 
ic and political activity, but he incidentally provides proof of the latter’s 
many-sided life, as poet, littérateur, economist, editor, active business 
man, popular speaker, politician, statesman. He shows the essential 
consistency of the man’s thinking and methods—his “fanaticism for 
unity,” his adherence to practical reality, his ability to adjust himself, 
his seeking for positive results. Although the author’s interpretation of 
Dr. Stresemann’s actions may be modified and made more complex with 
further knowledge, yet this book does enable one to understand better 
how an exponent of business, a war-time chauvinist, an opponent of the 
Republic developed into the winner of the Nobel Peace Prize and a 
pillar of the new government. 

Evaene N. ANDERSON 

University or Cu1caco 





Modern Chinese History: Selected Readings. A Collection of Ex- 
tracts from Various Sources Chosen to Illustrate Some of the 
Chief Phases of China’s International Relations during the Past 
Hundred Years. By Hartry Farnswortu MacNarr, Ph.D., 
Professor of History and Government in St. John’s University 
(Shanghai). Shanghai, China: Commercial Press, Ltd., 1927. 
Pp. xxxix-+922. Mex. $8.00. 


In this work Professor MacNair (now of the University of Chi- 
cago) has attempted to do for the history of China’s international rela- 
tions for the last hundred years and more what was done for medieval 
and modern history by Robinson’s Readings, and he has done it well. 
Explanatory paragraphs by Dr. MacNair introduce and link the quota- 
tions together into a connected and readable story. Many of the selec- 
tions come very properly from well-known and standard writers, while 
others, especially those on the earlier period are taken from contem- 
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porary works now out of print. The inclusion of the list of citations 
with the Table of Contents tends to keep the pages of the text free of 
unnecessary details of reference materials. A large majority of the 
selections are taken from British and American sources, but a goodly 
number consist of translations from the Chinese. As the present review- 
er has counted them, there are 319 selections from foreign sources, 115 
are from Chinese originals, and 48 are from combinations of the two, 
such as treaties. Throughout the book, both in the selections and in his 
comments, the author aims to give both sides of disputed questions. Of 
the Canton City question he says: “As in most of the questions arising 
between the Chinese and the foreigners there were two sides to the argu- 
ment.” 

Most of the material seems to fall naturally into groups of three 
chapters each. The first three chapters are devoted to the halcyon days 
of the old East India Companies, their trade with the merchants of the 
co-hong at Canton, and the disturbance of these conditions caused by 
the insistence by the British on the principle of equality. The second 
group of three chapters describes the events and results of the First 
Anglo-Chinese War, in which the opium question played such a large 
part, and in which China was defeated but still proud and defiant. The 
next three chapters carry the record through the second Anglo-Chinese 
war, 1856-60, which ended with the humiliating peace imposed by the 
victorious foreign armies in the capital of the empire, and to the end of 
the great T’ai Ping Rebellion, in which, it is estimated, “twenty mil- 
lions of human beings were destroyed,” a rebellion partly inspired by 
Christian ideas and finally crushed with the aid of western soldiers. The 
fourth group of three chapters shows China trying to adjust herself to 
the new international relationships forced upon her by aggressive pow- 
ers and still losing men, money, and territory to Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and Japan. The following three chapters deal chiefly with three 
great events, the Boxer Outbreak, the Russo-Japanese War, and the 
Revolution of 1911-12, respectively. The last two chapters are con- 
cerned with the problems which the new republic has had to face, the 
monarchical movement under Yuan Shih-kai, Japan’s Twenty-one De- 
mands, the Great War, and the Washington Conference. 

The tremendous change which came over the international position 
of China in the hundred years or so preceding the Washington Confer- 
ence, 1921-22, may be strikingly shown by a comparison of Professor 
MacNair’s first and last chapters. To illustrate the haughtiness of 
China in her dealings with the West in the period before the first Anglo- 
Chinese War, 1839-42, he quotes at length from Emperor Ch’ien Lung’s 
“mandates” to King George III of 1793, in which the Emperor said: 


You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas, nevertheless, impelled 
by your humble desire to partake of the benefits of our civilization, you have dis- 
patched a mission respectfully bearing your memorial. ... . 
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If I have commanded that the tribute offerings sent by you, O King, are to 
be accepted, this was solely in consideration for the spirit which prompted you to 
dispatch them so far..... As your ambassador can see for himself, we possess 
all things. I set no value on objects strange or ingenious, and have no use for 
your country’s manufactures. ... . It behooves you, O King, to respect my sen- 
timents and to display even greater devotion and loyalty in the future, so that by 
perpetual submission to our Throne, you may secure peace and prosperity for 
your country hereafter. 


In the last chapters of these readings we see China weakened and 
humiliated by the foreign powers which She had once despised as bar- 
barians, submitting to a large part of the Japanese Twenty-one De- 
mands, fearing that her friend, the United States, by the Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement had recognized the paramount position of Japan in China, 
and deeply disappointed at the Shantung clauses in the Versailles 
Treaty. 

The scene at the Washington Conference where China and Japan 
faced each other in the presence of the great powers illustrates as well 
as any the humble position of the “weaker neighbor” to which proud 
China was reduced. 

“The Chinese Delegation brought forward the question of the fun- 
damental validity of the Sino-Japanese Treaties and Agreements of 
May 25, 1915—those resulting from Japan’s ‘Twenty-One Demands’ 
upon China.” 

In answer the Japanese Delegate, Baron Sidehara, said: 

It is presumed that the Chinese Delegation had no intention of calling in 
question the legal validity of the compacts of 1915..... If it should once be 
recognized that rights solemnly granted by treaty may be revoked at any time on 
the ground that they were conceded against the spontaneous will of the grantor, 
an exceedingly dangerous precedent will be established. 


The answer of the Chinese delegation was: 

The Chinese Delegation has the honor to say that a still more dangerous 
precedent will be established with consequences upon the stability of internation- 
al relations which cannot be estimated, if, without rebuke or protest from other 
Powers, one nation can obtain from a friendly, but in a military sense, weaker 
neighbor, and under circumstances such as attended the negotiation and signing 
of the Treaties of 1915, valuable concessions which were not in satisfaction of 
pending controversies and for which no quid pro quo was offered. 


This admission of her powerlessness in the face of Japan and her 
appeal to the public opinion of the world for support may mark the 
depth of China’s humiliation. For at this conference she was able to 
come to an understanding with Japan in regard to Shantung, the powers 
agreed to reaffirm the Open Door policy, the indeperdence and integrity 
of China, and to consider the abolition of extraterritoriality and the res- 
toration of tariff autonomy. The last quotation in the book contains an 
eminent writer’s opinion “that by their actions in the Washington Con- 
ference, the Western Powers have shown a real disposition to release 
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China from the limitations upon her administrative autonomy as rapidly 
as existing conditions in China fairly warrant them in doing so.” This 
opinion has been partly justified by events subsequent to the period 
covered by the book. It is quite possible that the decline in China’s posi- 
tion in world-affairs may coincide with the period covered by these 
readings. ‘ 

The confusion arising from various spellings of Chinese names is 
one of the greatest difficulties for readers who are not familiar with the 
Chinese language. This is intensified by a work like the present which 
quotes from several authors. Thus, the name of the viceroy, Ilipu, is 
spelled Ilipu in a quotation from H. B. Morse on page 58; Eleepoo in a 
quotation from Sir John Davis on page 167; Eleepoo is identified with 
Ilipu by Dr. MacNair on page 172; Elepoo is the spelling in a quotation 
from Sir Harry Parkes on page 172; and Elipoo, with a cross-reference 
to Ilipu, is found in the Index. Professor MacNair, himself, generally 
follows the widely accepted Wade system of romanization, but deviates 
from it freely, apparently in order to agree wherever possible with the 
spellings found in the quotations and thus avoid introducing more vari- 
ant spellings. 

It would seem that the Commercial Press of Shanghai, one of the 
greatest publishing houses in the world, would find it worth while to im- 
prove on the quality of their cuts, especially when they use the same 
ones in several publications. “The Reception of Lord Macartney by 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung” on page 2 is crude and misleading in several 
ways, as may be seen by comparing it with the original in the volume of 
Plates in Staunton’s Embassy, from which it was evidently taken. “A 
Gate of Peking” on page 318 is inaccurate historically and architec- 
turally. Several others are poorly drawn or badly blurred from repeated 
use and long wear. The majority, however, are clear and effective. 

It is also to be regretted that this new impression was not taken as 
an opportunity to correct a rather large number of typographical errors, 
such as “‘tand” for “‘stand” on page 144, the omission of the figures for 
the percentage on page 177, the use of the word “proportions” for 
“propositions” on page 258, the use of two asterisks at different places 
in the text to call attention to the footnotes on page 343 where an aster- 
isk and a dagger are used, “1864” instead of “1874” on page 461, and 
several places where the spacing between the words is at fault. But a 
certain amount of error is almost inevitable in a work of this size and 
complexity. Errors attributable to the author himself are remarkably 
few. 

“MacNair’s Readings,” as we might familiarly call this rich and 
varied collection of source material, will be valuable both for class use 
and for reading and reference for the general reader who wants to get 
at the background of the many pressing problems, such as treaty ports, 
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extraterritoriality, and tariffs, which China and China’s neighbors are 


now facing. 
Carro.uu B. MALoneE 


Miami UNIversitTy 





The Washington Conference and After. By Yamato IcuHIHAsuI, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Japanese History in Stanford 
University ; formerly Secretary to the late Viscount Kato, Sen- 
ior Delegate of Japan to the Washington Conference. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1928. Pp. 
xii+443. $4.00. 

The frequency of discussions of reduction in armament indicates 
that the Washington Conference on Limitation of Armament and Pacific 
and Far Eastern Problems was more than a colorful episode; it was a 
remarkable step forward in the course of international evolution. It de- 
serves the able, instructive treatment which it has received at the hands 
of Professor Ichihashi. Valuable as the handling of facts is it is equaled 
by the picture supplied of the process of intellectual growth of a large 
section of mankind. By virtue of its treatment of public opinion this 
diplomatic study forms a contribution to intellectual history as well. 
The conference was a school. 

The book provides a setting for the different phases of the work of 
the sessions and links each briefly with subsequent developments. By a 
skilful and abundant use of summary and paraphrase the author assists 
his reader and, indeed, makes mastery of the outline possible at a sitting 
(e.g., pp. 58-59, 80-82). Ample documentary material for reference 
appears both in quotations in the text and in Appendixes, a division 
which occasionally results in inconvenience, as in checking up on resolu- 
tions. The Index assists the reader moderately in refreshing his mind on 
details. The Bibliography is satisfactory in arrangement and form of 
citations ; among the very few omissions only one, Dennis’ The Foreign 
Policies of Soviet Russia, need be remarked here. With one exception 
maps are lacking; in certain cases, such as the discussion of the Shan- 
tung question and the matter of electrical stations, detailed maps would 
have proved very helpful. The narrative moves easily and the expres- 
sive English employed reveals a happy meeting of good history and 
good presentation. 

A division into two parts emphasizes the fact that the Conference 
was actually two conferences (if not more). In one, occidental interests 
dominated the scene; in the other, the affairs of Eastern Asia and the 
Pacific. A question arises as to the need of a new book on the Confer- 
ence. The volume under review, in addition to possessing the advantage 
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of increased historical perspective, which allows a revisionist treatment, 
is thoroughgoing, provides an unused approach to, and organization of, 
material, and, in particular, constitutes not only a study of the gathering 
but also a source for the history of it. Since the writer played an inti- 
mate part in the sessions and conversations, his book is the somewhat 
unusual combination of a diary or a memoir and the objective research 
of a trained scholar. Read in conjunction with Buell’s The Washington 
Conference, which it does not replace, and Archimbaud’s colorful book, 
Le Conférence de Washington, it offers.instructive comparisons. Opin- 
ions may differ as to Professor Ichihashi’s choosing to treat the subject 
comprehensively and, in part, repetitively instead of confining himself to 
a statement of those points which constitute his particular contribution. 

The Washington Conference and After reveals more care as to relia- 
bility of sources than preceding books on the subject; in a well-balanced 
examination of the genesis of the Conference and of the Pacific Treaty it 
manifests the historian’s interest in matters slighted by previous studies. 
In discussing the Japanese reaction to the invitation to the gathering, 
the new book is less positive and dogmatic than Buell’s. It gains from the 
writer’s ability to use Japanese sources, a fact which emphatically sum- 
mons Western historians to a keener realization that history involving 
the Orient can seldom be written with substantial finality unless the ori- 
ental sources are employed; those who cannot read the originals should 
secure special translations. 

The author could advantageously have criticized more definitely and 
extensively the conclusions of Buell and Archimbaud; for instance, 
Buell’s strictures (p. 305) on Japan regarding the Publicity Resolution 
would bear comment. Some of the space devoted to background might 
well have been given to consideration of such points, as well as to more 
detailed treatment of events occurring “after” 1922. Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor Ichihashi disposes indirectly of some doubtful assertions in earlier 
writings by citing additional facts; a case in point is Buell’s implication 
that the Walsh resolution in the Senate was responsible for the Japanese 
decision to restore the rights acquired in Shantung. The present volume 
does not hesitate at times to criticize Japanese policy, but it abandons 
the special thesis of Japanese malevolence which has figured dispropor- 
tionately in other books. 

In Part 1, after tracing the origin of the conferences and outlining 
their organization, the book presents a statement of the basic American 
proposal; indicates the nature of the capital-ship settlement; describes 
the “decapitation” of the French navy (a quoted expression which not 
all informed Frenchmen would hold to be accurate), the inconclusive 
negotiations concerning limitation of submarines and auxiliary craft, 
and the treaty restricting uses of the former; traces the growth of the 
agreement about Pacific fortifications, involving the interesting Balfour 
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parallelogram, and the naval treaty ; discusses the causes and provisions 
of the Four-Power Pacific Treaty, particularly in relation to the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance; and concludes with an estimate of the various arms 
treaties and an account of the Geneva Conference in 1927. 

In Part II the problem of China is sketched, and the Chinese “Bill 
of Rights,” with the Conference resolution on principles, is given; nego- 
tiations regarding the familiar questions of tariff autonomy, the Open 
Door, extraterritoriality, foreign troops, and foreign post-offices in 
China, leaseholds, concessions and contracts, the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, railway tariffs, and importation of arms into China are described 
and the Nine-Power Open Door Treaty and the relevant resolutions are 
analyzed ; the semi-independent Shantung settlement, prefaced by an ac- 
count of Japan’s entrance into the war, is related, as well as the fate of 
the Twenty-one Demands; inquiries into the Siberian expedition and 
the cable question at the island of Yap conclude the substantive portion 
of the book, which ends with an interpretive chapter. 

Specific points require mention. It appears that British policy was 
probably as important as American in bringing the Conference into be- 
ing. In no less than a dozen cases the narrative discloses the influence 
exerted on the Conference by public opinion and the effect of the nego- 
tiations on such opinion; nevertheless much important deliberation was 
secret and remained unrecorded. It is useful to learn of the difficult rela- 
tions of Baron Kato with elements in his own government. In this case, 
and in various others, interest will attach to publication in future of 
diaries and memoirs of participants in the Conference. One sees Mr. 
Hughes as “practical” and a trifle yielding, Mr. Balfour as wily and 
either forgetful or disingenuous (cf. pp. 88 and 121), and Baron Kato 
as honest, courageous (for example, p. 90), and careful. France ap- 
pears in the réle of the villain, in spite of the author’s extenuating re- 
marks. The tenacity of military psychology and older diplomatic atti- 
tudes is exhibited. The impermanence of international friendships 
shows in the Anglo-French relations, and in other instances. The funda- 
mental divergency of experts’ views, the far-reaching importance of 
financial and economic considerations, and the fact that reduction in 
armaments may mean not less but greater security are brought out. The 
instructive discussion (p. 268 ff.) of the violation of China’s neutrality, 
in 1914, should be widely read ; the statement concerning China’s future 
is neatly done (p. 349). 

The reader does not learn whether, and where, the private contracts 
with the Chinese government or provinces (pp. 240-41) have been made 
generally available, or what the subsequent influence of the listing of 
them has been. Little is said of the relation of the work of the Confer- 
ence to China’s recent policy of dealing summarily with single foreign 
powers. Again, one might ask for some comparative historical reference 
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to earlier international congresses, such as the Congress of Vienna, and 
to the effect of Russia’s absence from the Washington meetings. The 
reference to the Kowloon lease (p. 181) applies to the extension only. 
A color chart or other suitable visual device would improve passages 
like that devoted to the history of the Open Door doctrine. The post- 
Conference history of the board of reference (mentioned on pp. 193— 
94) is insufficient. Page 124 should be read in the light of the recent 
difficulty over ratification of the Kellogg Treaty by Japan. In relation 
to the Four-Power Pacific Treaty it should be remembered that Japan 
was peculiar in having the homeland in the Pacific Ocean. 

An especially pointed excursus (pp. 128-29) combats the hostile 
views of Professor Dennis on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The con- 
demned writings of the latter are not available to the reviewer, unfortu- 
nately, although it appears from the quotations supplied that they over- 
work their contention. Such argument cannot gain very much, however, 
until more positive and specific documentary evidence is available, as to 
whether, and how, Great Britain restrained or encouraged Japan in her 
continental diplomacy, and as to the actual course of individual Sino- 
Japanese negotiations. Professor Ichihashi also brings up (pp. 117-18) 
the debated question of the diplomatic causes of Japan’s entrance into 
the war. His statements as to Japan’s degree of readiness to participate 
are questioned by a recent reviewer, who asserts that his own personal 
knowledge of the archives of the American Department of State sup- 
ports those writers whose views of Japan’s excessive eagerness draw 
Ichihashi’s fire. It is regrettable that, having chosen to speak with au- 
thority, he should not have been more explicit, for the present reviewer 
knows that other equally good evidence, which cannot be introduced 
here, points to a contrary opinion and supports Professor Ichihashi’s 
statement. But such matters of dispute must await the coming of more 
documents. 

After reading this volume one feels that in spite of the fact that the 
Conference let certain bygones be bygones and at times contented itself 
with statements of principle to govern future relations—a second-best 
arrangement in the eyes of some critics—it accomplished most of what 
could have been expected immediately and opened wider the door to fu- 
ture achievements. A few years hence Professor Ichihashi should record 
these in a new edition of his excellent book. 


ELpon GriFFIN 
University oF WASHINGTON 
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La questione di Malta e il governo napoletano, 1798-1803. By Piero Pieri. Val- 
letta: Tipografia del “Malta,” 1929. Pp. 30. 

Three Studies in European Conservatism: Metternich, Guizot, the Catholic 
Church in the Nineteenth Century. By E. L. Woovwarp. London: Consta- 
ble, 1929. 

Les relations de société entre ’ Angleterre et la France sous la Restauration. By 
M. Exxrneton. (“Bibliothé¢que de la Revue de Littérature comparée.”) 
Paris: Champion, 1929. Pp. 208. Fr. 30. 
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Les grandes questions européennes et la diplomatie des puissances sous la seconde 
République francaise. By Vicomre ve Guicuen. Vol. II. eT mai 1850- 
ler décembre 1852. Paris: Attinger, 1929. Pp. 500. Fr. 48. 
Survivals and New Arrivals, By Hitame Betroc. London: Sheed & Ward, 1929. 
7s. 6d. 
A catalogue of the modern oppositions to the Catholic church, including the 
historians in Protestant countries, against whom Mr. Belloc tilts in his usual vig- 
orous fashion. 


Un siécle de politique magonnique. By Pavut Novurisson. Paris: Spes, 1929. Pp. 


80. Fr. 6. , 
Une page Whistoire de la vaccine. By Lanorx. Paris: Maloine, 1929. Pp. 58. 
Fr. 6. 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Histoire diplomatique de l'Europe (1871-1914). By Hauser, Ancet, Coney, 
Guyor, Lasusan, Renovuvin, and Satomon. Vol. I. (“Manuel de politique 
europeénne.”) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1929. Pp. 480. Fr. 50. 

Die europdischen Bilder. By Pau. Sretuorr. Berlin: Hobbing, 1928. 

European politics from 1871 to 1919. 

Dokumentarium zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges, 1871-1914. By Beannarp 
Scuwertrecer. Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Ge- 
schichte, 1929. Pp. xvii+378. 

Correspondence diplomatique du Baron de Staal (1884-1900). By A. Mryen- 
porFF. 2 vols. Paris: Riviere, 1929. Pp. 468-+496. Fr. 100. 

Baron de Staal was Russian ambassador in London during these years. 
Alexandre III et la République frangaise. Souvenirs d’un témoin (1885-1888 ). 

By Epmonp Tovrtarn. Paris: Plon, 1929. Pp. 376. Fr. 25. 

La politique extérieure de Allemagne 1871-1914. Vol. VII. 25 mars 1890-—6 
mai 1891. Paris: Costes, 1929. 

Continuation of the French translation of Die Grosse Politik. 

Die Mdchte auf der ersten Haager Friedenskonferenz 1899. By Aveust Junx. 
Borna-Leipzig: Robert Noske, 1929. Pp. 104. 

L’Angleterre et la guerre mondiale. By Harry Evmer Barnes. Paris: Del- 
peuch, 1929. Pp. 192. Fr. 18. 

La question des minorités a la conférence de la paix de 1919-1920 et Vaction juive 
en faveur de la protection internationale des minorités. By NatHan Fern- 
BERG. Paris: Rousseau, 1929. Pp. 167. Fr. 34. 

Il dramma di Serajevo. Con nuovi documenti e tavoli. By L. Macrrnt. Milan: 
Athena, 1929. Pp. 250. L. 10. 

July 14. By Emm Lupwie. Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt, 1929. Pp. 242. 

Written in 1921, and therefore not always in line with the latest researches, 
the book exculpates “the people” and indicts the kings and statesmen, particular- 
ly the “war counts,” Berchtold and Forgach. 

Der Weltkrieg der Dokumente: 10 Jahre Kriegsschuldforschung und thr Ergeb- 
nis. By Bernuarp Scuwertrecer. Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir 
Politik und Geschichte, 1929. Pp. xiv+363. 


THE GREAT WAR 


Cartes pour Vétude de la grande guerre 1914-1918. Paris: Gigord, 1929. 21 
maps. Fr. 3. 

La légende des franc-tireurs de Louvain et d’ailleurs. Est-ce bien une légende? 
Réponse au mémoire de M. le professeur Fernand Mayence de l'université 
Louvain. By Jean Terzaxe. Kapellen-Antwerp: “De Noorderklok,” 1929. 
Pp. 95. 
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Meine Fiihrung der 8. Armee im September 1914. By GeneRaLoperst von ScHv- 
nert. Berlin: Mittler, 1929. Pp. 50. 

Die Schlacht in Lothringen und in den Vogesen. By Kanu Devurincer. 2 vols. 
Munich: Schik, 1929. M. 30. 

A protest, based on the archives of the Bavarian war office, against the ver- 
sion given by the German official history, Der Weltkrieg, of the operations in 
Lorraine in August-September, 1914, which were conducted by the Sixth Army, 
composed mainly of Bavarians, and the Seventh Army, both under the command 
of Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. According to the Bavarian documents, 
Rupprecht was constantly, and disastrously, interfered with by Moltke. 

Der Weltkrieg. Edited by the Rertcusarcnuiv. Vol. VI. Der Herbstfeldzug 
1914: der Abschluss der Operationen im Westen und Osten. Berlin: Mitt- 
ler, 1929. Pp. 500. 

Die letzte Reiterschlacht der Weltgeschichte (Jaroslawice 1914). By Max von 
Hoen and Econ Frernerr von Watpstarren. Vienna: Amalthea-Verlag, 
1919. Pp. 158. 

Mémoires du général Broussilov. Guerre 1914-1918. With a Preface by Gen- 
erst Nresset. Paris: Hachette, 1929. Pp. 286. Fr. 15. 

Gallipoli Memories. By Compron Mackenzie. London: Cassell, 1929. 
Recollections in the form of a novel. 

Verdun: ma derniére reléve au bois des Caures. Souvenirs d’un chasseur de Dri- 
ant. By Marc Sternane. Paris: Liot, 1929. Pp. 221. Fr. 20. 

The Official History of Australia in the War, 1914-1918. Vol. III. The Austra- 
lian Imperial Force in France, 1916. By C. E. W. Bean. Sydney: Angus 
and Robertson. London: High Commissioner for Australia, 1929. Pp. xvi+ 
1,036. 21s. 

An account of the Australians in the Battle of the Somme, with a good deal 
of implied criticism of the British leading. 

A Subaltern’s War: Being a memoir of the Great War from the point of view 
of a romantic young man, with candid accounts of two particular battles, 
written shortiy after they occurred, and an essay on Militarism. By CHar.es 
Epmonps. London: Peter Davies, 1929. Pp. 224. 7s. 6d. 

The writer exhibits more toughness and less self-pity than the writers of the 
most recent books from the trenches, against which this narrative is a strong pro- 
test. The battles described are Ovillers in July, 1916, and Third Ypres. 

It Might Have Been Lost! By Tuomas Crement Lonercan. New York: Put- 
nam, 1929. $3.50. 

The effort of General Pershing to preserve the identity of the A.E.F., told 
by a former lieutenant-colonel of the general staff. 

The American Expeditionary Force: Its Organization and Achievements. By 
Masor-Generat James G. Harsorp. Foreword by Cuartes G. Dawes. Ev- 
anston, Ill.: Evanston Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. 95. 

A collection of papers and addresses by General Pershing’s chief of staff. 
Foch. By Lovis Mapetrn. Paris: Plon, 1929. Pp. 272. Fr. 12. 

Vie et mort de Foch. By Jacaves Mortane. Paris: Editions des Portiques, 
1929. Fr. 12. 

Le Maréchal Foch. By Raymonp PorncarE. Paris: Plon, 1929. Fr. 4. 

Le mémorial de Foch. By Raymonp Recovty. Paris: Editions de France, 1929. 

Foch: My Conversations with the Marshal. By Raymonp Recovuty. New York: 
Appleton, 1929. Pp. xx+xv+320. $3.00. 

Le Maréchal Foch. By Generat Weyoanp. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1929. Pp. 64. 
Fr. 6. 

Le commandement unique. Comment il fut réalisé. By Generat Morpaca. Paris: 
Tallandier, 1929. Pp. 176. Fr. 6. 
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General Mordacq credits Clemenceau and Foch with the realization of unity 
of command and minimizes the self-sacrificing spirit of Haig. 

Mangin, discours prononcé & Metz a Vinauguration de la statue du général le 7 
avril 1929. By Gengrat Weyoanp. Paris: Plon, 1929. Pp. 40. Fr. 5. 

The Storm of Steel: From the Diary of a German Storm-Troop Officer on the 
Western Front. By Ernst Jincer. Translated by Bast Creronton. With 
an Introduction by R. H. Morrraam. London: Chatto and Windus, 1929. Pp. 
xv+319. 7s. 6d. 

Less depressing than most of the German war books, perhaps because the 
author seems to have been naturally buoyant. 

Class of 1902. Translated from the German of Erxnst Giarser by Wii1a and Ep- 
win Mum. New York: Viking Press, 1929. Pp. 397. 

The effect of the war on a stay-at-home adolescent. 

My Seventy-Five. By Paut Lintier (“Soldiers’ Tales.”) London: Peter Davies, 
1929. 7s. 6d. 

Stretchers: The Story of a Hospital Unit on the Western Front. By Freprerick 
A. Potrite. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. 362. $3.00. 
Portrait of a Spy. By E. Tempre Tuurston. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 

1929. 
The story, in the form of a novel, of Mata Hari, the dancer who was shot by 
the French as a spy. 

With a Woman’s Unit in Serbia, Salonika and Sebastopol. By I. Emsum Hvr- 
ton, M.D. London: Williams & Norgate, 1929. 12s. 6d. 

Verlorene Heimat: als Schutztruppler und Farmer in Siidwest Afrika, By Wu- 
HELM Matrenkuopt. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1929. 

The adventures of a German colonist before and during the war, at the end 
of which he was shipped back to Germany. 

Histoire du blocus naval (1914-1918). By Lovis Guicuarp, lieutenant de vais- 
seau, docteur en droit, service historique de la marine. Paris: Payot, 1929. 
Fr. 20. 

An excellent account, based on the French naval archives. 

When the U-Boats Came to America. By Wr1tt1am Bet Crarx. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1929. $3.00. 

The Blocking of Zeebrugge. By Carrarx Atrrep F. B. Carpenter. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1929. $2.50. 

Spionagezentrale Briissel. By Hernricu Brnper. Hamburg: Hanseatische Ver- 
lag, 1929. Pp. 178. M. 3.60. 

Papers of secret agents illustrating the duel of German and Anglo-Belgian 
secret services. 

Les prisonniers de guerre (1914-1919). By Grorces Canen Satvapor. (“Mé- 
moires, études et documents pour servir 4 l'histoire de la guerre mondiale.”) 
Paris: Payot, 1929. Pp. 320. Fr. 25. 

Quakers in Action: Recent Humanitarian and Reform Activities of the Ameri- 
can Quakers. By Lester M. Jones. New York: Macmillan, 1929. $2.00. 
How the Quakers applied their pacifist creed in 1917-27. The last chapters 

deal with their treatment as “conscientious objectors” (thirteen went to prison), 

but the book is chiefly interesting as a record of humanitarian activities in war- 
torn Europe. 

So war es in Versailles. By Victor Scuirr. Berlin: Dietz, 1929. Pp. 168. 

The events of the Peace Conference, April-June, 1919, as seen by German 
press representatives. 
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Das Original der pragmatischen Sanktion Karls VI. By Wo.rcane MicHatt. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1929. Pp. 58. M. 7.50. 

Der letzte Gsterreichische-ungarische Ausgleich und der Zusammenbruch der 
Monarchie. Sachliches u. Persénliches. By Avex. Srrrzmutter-HarMmers- 
bacH. Berlin: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 1929. Pp. 91. M. 2.50. 

The Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy: A Failure in Civic Training. By 
Oscar JAsz1. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. $3.00. 

Dr. Jadszi was a distinguished Hungarian Liberal before the war, and be- 
came minister of nationalities in the government of Count Karolyi in November, 
1918. For some years he has lived in the United States and is now professor of 
political science in Oberlin College. 

Der Aufstieg der Tschechen in den letzten hundert Jahren. By Farrz Kosere. 
Reichenberg: Kraus, 1929. Pp. 62. M. 2. 

Histoire Tchécoslovaque. By Jarostav Proxe’. Prague: Orbis Publishing Co., 
1929. 

A scholarly history of the Czechoslovak nation from the earliest times to the 
outbreak of the Great War. An additional chapter by Jaroslav Papausek brings 
the narrative to the establishment of the republic in 1918. 


FRANCE 

A History of France. By Vicror Durvy. Translated by M. Cary. Edited by J. 
Frankuin Jameson. Fourth edition, revised and continued to 1929 by Ma- 
pect S. C. Smrrn. New York: Crowell, 1929. Pp. xxvi+809. $3.75. 

Esquisse d’une histoire économique et sociale de la France. By H. Sée. Paris: 
Alcan, 1929. Pp. 560. Fr. 50. 

Le nouveau cours dhistoire de France. Des origines 4 1610. By J. Guior and F. 
Mane. Paris: Mellottée, 1929. Pp. 300. Fr. 9. 

Une ancienne justice seigneuriale d'Auvergne: Sugéres et ses habitants. By A. 
Acnarp. Paris: Picard, 1929. Pp. 300. Fr. 30. 

Histoire de Béziers des origines a la Révolution frangaise. By Mme. Bettaup- 
Dessattes. Paris: Clareton, 1929. Fr. 15. 

Dans les coulisses de Vhistoire. By Dr. Casants. Paris: Michel, 1929. Pp. 368. 
Fr. 15. 
A posthumous volume by the doctor famous for his investigations of odd 

episodes. 

Le Panthéon et Saint-Etienne-du-Mont. By Frantz Cauor. (“Petites monogra- 
phies.”) Paris: Morancé, 1929. Pp. 64, with 8 plates. Fr. 10. 
Histoire générale du droit francais public et privé des origines 4 1815. By Emue 
Cutnon. Vol. II, Fase. I. Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1929. Pp. 570. Fr. 50. 
L’histoire de Paris au Musée Carnavalet. By Prosper Dorzec. (“Souvenirs du 
passé.”) Paris: Rieder, 1929. Pp. 100. Fr. 18. 

Histoire du monastére de Port-Royal. By Cécrre Gazier. Paris: Perrin, 1929. 
Pp. 464. Fr. 30. 

Histoire linguistique d’Alsace et de Lorraine. By P. Lévy. Vol. I. Des origines 
a la Révolution francaise. Vol. II: Le 19¢ et le 20¢ siécle. (Publications of 
the Faculty of Letters of Strasbourg.) Paris: Belles Lettres, 1929. Fr. 80. 

Histoire de Varmée francaise. By Coronet Revar. Paris: Larousse, 1929. Pp. 
308, Fr. 110. 

The Dauphiny. With an Account of the Grande Chartreuse and-the Life of Ba- 
yart. By Carotrne Waker. Oxford: Blackwell, 1929. Pp. xiii+328. 7s. 6d. 
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The Court of Burgundy. By Orro Carreturers. Translated by Matcotm Letts. 
New York: Knopf, 1929. 

King Spider: A Life of Louis XI of France. By D. B. Wynnuam Lewis. New 
York: Coward McCann, 1929. 

Compendium on the Magnificence, Dignity and Excellence of the University of 
Paris in the Year of Grace 1517, Lately done into English by Rosert Betrz 
Burxe for Jostan Harmar Penniman, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. Pp. 115. 
The first English edition of the work of Robert Goulet. 

La tragédie religieuse en France. Les débuts 1514-1573. By Raymonp Lesiove. 
(“Bibliothéque littéraire de la Renaissance.”) Paris: Champion, 1929. Pp. 
xiv+553. Fr. 70. 

La France en Amérique du Nord. 16*-18* siecle. By Besson and Leymarte. 
Paris: Duchartre et Van Bouggenhoudt, 1929. Pp. 100. Fr. 150. 

I}lustrated with many contemporary documents. 

La mise en valeur du Canada a Vépoque francaise. By L. Vienors. Paris: Ri- 
viére, 1929. Pp. 76. Fr. 10. 

Oeuvres du Cardinal de Richelieu. With an Introduction by Rocer Gaucueron, 
and a Notice by Jacques Barnvriue. Paris: Jules Tallandier, 1929. Pp. xx 
+247. 

Voiture et Vhétel de Rambouillet. By Emme Macne. Paris: Emile-Paul Freres, 
1929. Pp. 275. Fr. 15. 

A famous poet and wit; one of the first members of the French Academy. 

Louis XIV. (“Encyclopédie par l’image.”) Paris: Hachette, 1929. 110 illustra- 
tions. Fr. 4. 

Le grand roi. By Dantet Jacxson. Paris: Marpon, 1929. Pp. 188. Fr. 12. 

The Age of Lowis XIV. By Laurence B. Pacxarp. (“Berkshire Studies in His- 
tory.”) New York: Holt, 1929. . 

Bossuet. By Emme Baumann. Paris: Grasset, 1929. Fr. 15. 

Les lois de la politique francaise et le gouvernement de l’Alsace sous Louis XIV 
d@aprés un document inédit. By Cuartes Benorst. Paris: Plon, 1929. Pp. 
68. Fr. 7.50. 

Monsieur de Montespan. By Jacavues Estarvette. (“Histoires de France.”) 
Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1929. Pp. 200. Fr. 20. 

Le drame des poisons. By Frantz Funcx-Brentano. Paris: Tallandier, 1928. 
Revised edition. Fr. 25. 

A study of devil-worship, sorcery, and poisoning in the age of Louis XIV. 

Recueil des instructions données aux ambassadeurs et ministres de France. An- 
gleterre (1648-1690). By J. J. Jusseranv. 2 vols. Paris: E. de Boccard, 
1929. Pp. 926, Fr. 150. 

Jean Bart. By Henrt Mato. (“La grande légende de la mer.”) Paris: Renais- 
sance du Livre, 1929. Pp. 232. Fr. 15. 

La vie de Vatel. By Jean Moura and Paut Lovver. (“Vies des hommes illus- 
tres.”) Paris: Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1929. Pp. 237. Fr. 12. 

Condé’s cook who killed himself because the fish course did not arrive in time 
for Louis XI V’s dinner. 

La vie illustre et libertine de Jean-Baptiste Lully. By Henny Paimréres. (“Ro- 
man des grandes existences.”) Paris: Plon, 1929. Pp. 272. Fr. 15. 

A musician, contemporary with Louis XIV. 

Bossuet. By Pavt Sovpay. (“Le balancier.”) Liége: Edition du Balancier, 
1929. Fr. 40. 

The Decline of the Age of Louis XIV. By Antuur Tirttey. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. 25s. 

A study of French literature from 1687 to 1715. 
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Deuz corsaires malouins sous le régne de Louis XIV. By Generar DE LA VILLES- 
Trevux. Paris: Champion, 1929. Pp. 260. Fr. 15. 

Turenne. By Generat Weyoann. (“Grands coeurs.”) Paris: Flammarion, 1929. 
Pp. 264. Fr. 12. 

La vie martiale du Bailli de Suffren. By Rocrer Bouter pe Monvev. (“Le roman 
des grandes existences.”) Paris: Plon, 1929. Pp. 248. Fr. 15. 

Les prouesses du Bailli de Suffren. By Grorces Lecomte. (“Grande légende de 
la mer.”) Paris: Renaissance du Livre, 1929. Pp. 228. Fr. 15. 

La Jansénistes du 18¢ siécle et la constitution civile du clergé. Le développement 
du richerisme. Sa propagation dans le bas-clergé, 1713-1791. By E. Percuin. 
Paris: Gamber, 1929. Pp. 614. Fr. 50. 

French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century. By Krnostry Martin. Lon- 
don: Benn, 1929. 

La vie parisienne au XVIII* siécle, Paris: Payot, 1928. Fr. 25. 

Ten sprightly lectures by various persons given at the Musée Carnavalet, 
with forty illustrations. 

Les salons. By Cartos Fiscuer. (“La vie au 18° siécle.”) Vol. II. Paris: Se- 
heur, 1929. Pp. 250. Fr. 60. 

Ameublement parisien avant, pendant, et apres la Révolution. By Pau Avrit. 
Paris: Sinjon, 1929. Fr. 150. 

Les peintres francais du XVIIT¢ siécle: histoire des vies et catalogue des oeuvres. 
Edited by Louis Dimer. Vol. I. Paris: G. Van Oest, 1929. Fr. 200. 

The first of a series of twelve volumes, arranged after the manner of Va- 
sari’s lives. 

Les artistes suédois en France au XVIITe siécle (1695-1804). By P. Lesprnasse. 
Paris: Rapilly, 1929. Pp. 164. Fr. 24. 

Le breton Yves de Kerguelen. By Avouste Durovy. (“Grande légende de la 
mer.”) Paris: Renaissance du Livre, 1929. Pp. 228. Fr. 15. 

An eighteenth-century French navigator and discoverer. 

Beaumarchais, 1732-1799. By René Datesme. New York: Putnams, 1929. $5.00. 
A biography of a Frenchman whose assistance to the American colonies dur- 

ing the Revolution was an important factor in their success. 

Lettres d’Azel de Fersen 4 son pére pendant la guerre de l’indépendance d’Amé- 
rique. By F. U. Wrancet. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1929. Pp. 200. Fr. 20. 
Deux expéditions insulaires francaises. By Maurice Perror. Paris: Berger- 

Levrault, 1929. Pp. xii+422. Fr. 30. 
The attempts on Jersey in 1779 and 1789, and the capture of Capri in 18(6. 

La Fayette. By Brann Wurriockx. 2 vols. New York: Appleton, 1929. Pp. xv+ 
475+452. $10. 

Histoire contemporaine jusqu’au milieu du XIX° siécle (1789-1848). By Cu. 
Detvert. (“Mémentos a l'usage des candidats au baccalauréat.”) Paris: 
Croville-Morant, 1929. Pp. 149. Fr. 9. 

Nouveau cours @histoire. Révolution, Empire, premiére moitié du 19¢ siécle. By 
A. Matet and J. Isaac. Paris: Hachette, 1929. Fr. 25. 

Le costume de la Révolution a nos jours. By Raymonp Sée. Paris: Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 1929. Pp. 170, with 88 plates. Fr. 375. 

Die franzésische Revolution in der Entwicklung ihrer politischen Ideen. Vom 
Liberalismus iiber die Demokratie zu den Anfdngen des Sozialismus. By 
Ernst von Aster. Leipzig: Weber, 1928. M. 6. 

Le 14 juillet. By Hennt Béravp. (“Le passé vivant.”) Paris: Hachette, 1929. 
Fr. 12. 

Vie de Madame Roland. By Mapveterne Ciemenceavu-J acqueNname. Paris: Tal- 
landier, 1929. Pp. 288. Fr. 25. 

Robespierre amant de la patrie. By Maurice Duptay. Paris: Michel, 1929. Pp. 
816. Fr. 12. 
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La Céliméne de Thermidor (Louise Comtat, 1760-1813). By Dussane. Paris: 
Fasquelle, 1929. Fr. 15. 

Manon Roland. By Francor-Patmo. Paris: Argo, 1929. Pp. 460. Fr. 15. 

Barére de Vieuzac. By Rosert Launay. (“Historia.”) Paris: Tallandier, 1929. 
Pp. 360. Fr. 25. 

Au chant de la Marseillaise. By Grorces Lecomte. Paris: Fasquelle, 1929. Fr. 
12. 

The September Massacres. By G. Lenorne. London: Hutchinson, 1929. 21s. 

Robespierre. By Marto Mazzuccneu. Milan: Corbaccio, 1929. Pp. 534. L. 25. 

The Armies of the First French Republic and the Rise of the Marshals of Na- 
poleon I. The Armées de la Moselle, du Rhin, de Sambre-et-Meuse, de Rhin- 
et-Moselle. By the late Coronet Ramsay Weston Puipps. Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. Pp. xvi+455. 21s. 

Continuation of a work, the first volume of which was published in 1926 un- 
der the title, The Armies of the First French Republic. 

La politique juive de Mirabeau. By H. Retssner. Paris: Rivitre, 1929. Pp. 8. 
Fr. 4. 

Souvenirs du 10 aotit 1792 et de Varmée de Bourbon. By Frangots pe ta Rocue- 
FoucauLb. (“Nouvelle collection historique.”) Paris: Caimann-Lévy, 1929. 
Fr. 12. 

Ce bon Monsieur Danton. By Jacaves Rovson. Paris: Plon, 1929. 

The conventional Danton rather than the grafter and intriguer of Professor 

Mathiez. 

Mémoires. La Révolution et !Emigration. By Comte pe Sarnt-Paigst. Edited 
by Baron pve Barante. (“Nouvelle collection historique.”) Paris: Calmann- 
Lévy, 1929. Pp. 244. Fr. 12. 

Il était une fois Napoléon. By Josepu Deuter. (“Le passé vivant.”) Paris: 
Hachette, 1929. Fr, 12. 

Le discours de Lyon. By Lizeutenant Napotton Bonaparte. Paris: Morancé, 
1929. Pp. 104. Fr. 12. 

A reprint of a little-known work of the young Napoleon. 

Le souper de Beaucaire. By Caprary Napotton Bonaparte. Paris: Morancé, 
1929. Pp. 48. Fr. 8. ; 
A reprint of a well-known work of Napoleon. 

Lettres de Napoléon & Josephine. By Dr. Léon Cerr. Paris: Duchartre et Van 
Buggenhoudt, 1929. Pp. 200. Fr. 25. 

The Peace Treaties of Napoleon, 1806-8. By H. Butrerriretp. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. 

Napoleon and His Family. By Wavrer Geer. Vol. III. London: Allen and Un- 
win, 1929. 

From 1813 to St. Helena. 

Madame de Lavallette. By J. Lonepan. (“Figures d’histoire tragiques ou mys- 
térieuses.”) Paris: Perrin, 1929. Fr. 12. 

The wife of Napoleon’s general, Lavallette, who saved her husband from ex- 
ecution after the Hundred Days. 

The Chosen Four. By Joun Turopore Tussaup. London: Cape, 1929. Pp. 224. 
7s. 6d. 

A study of Napoleon’s four companions at St. Helena, Montholon, Las 
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SUGGESTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 


HILE in general the Journal of Modern History is printed 

\ \ according to the typographical rules of A Manual of Style 

(ninth edition, 1927), published by the University of Chicago 

Press, experience has shown that the Manual does not always provide 

the answer to questions which have arisen. Contributors will facilitate 

the editorial work and the printing if they will observe the following 
supplementary rules. 

1. Capital letters are used very sparingly. The tendency of most 
writers is to capitalize title and dignities—which gives the page an un- 
attractive appearance. In general, capitals should not be used except 
when the title immediately precedes a personal name: thus, “King 
George V,” but “the king of England.” An exception is allowed if a 
particular person is to be designated: thus, “the King of the Belgians” 
for Albert I or “the German Emperor” for William II. It is also proper 
to write “Henry Pelham, Duke of Newcastle”; but he would be subse- 
quently mentioned as “the duke” (or “the Duke of Newcastle,” if neces- 
sary to distinguish between several dukes). Capitals are not used for 
institutions, government departments, or public officials: thus, “the 
French government,” “parliament,” “house of commons,” “admiralty,” 
“foreign minister,” etc.; but “the Liberal party.” Special ad hoc organi- 
zations, however, may be capitalized: thus, “the Supreme War Coun- 
cil,” “Select Committee on Waterways,” “American Commission to Ne- 
gotiate Peace.” It has not been found possible to lay down absolute 
rules; in case of doubt, the lower-case letter should be used, and the 
decision left to the editors. 

2. The continued use of the title “Professor” is awkward. After 
the first mention of a person’s title, “Mr.” should be used. 

8. Words and phrases in foreign languages, unless anglicized (see 
list in Manual, pp. 46-47), should be italicized (by underlining) if orig- 
inating with the writer. For quotations, however, roman is used. 

4. Quotations requiring five lines or more are printed in smaller 
type. It is desirable that such passages should be indicated in the manu- 
script by single spacing. In such cases, quotation marks are not used. 
From the point of view of style, quotations of more than one sentence 
should stand independently. The practice of closing a sentence with a 
quotation and then continuing the quotation in the next sentence should 
be avoided. Thus, “The ambassador replied that ‘he could not accept 
this proposal. His government had instructed him most positively on 
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this point’” should read: “The ambassador replied: ‘He could not 
accept this proposal. His government had instructed him most positively 
on this point.’ ” 

5. Footnotes are best given immediately after the line of text to 
which they refer. They should be designated by separation from the 
text by lines running entirely across the page or, preferably, by use of 
a different-colored typewriter ribbon. Double spacing is desirable, to 
allow room for change. The footnotes should be numbered consecu- 
tively for the entire contribution, not separately for each page. The use 
of a superior number in the text, in a different color, is also recom- 
mended. 

6. At the first citation, an author’s initials and name, the full title 
(but not the subtitle), edition (if more than one), place, and date of 
publication should be given, no matter how well known the book may be: 
thus, “J. Holland Rose, The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789- 
1816, sixth edition, revised (Cambridge, 1897).” If the work is in a 
series, such as Publications of the Royal Historical Society, this should 
be indicated, together with the volume of the series. When there are re- 
peated references to the same book, they may be given (unless, of 
course, several books by the same author are being used) by giving only 
the author’s name: thus, “Rose, p. 318.” When both volume and page 
are given, “Vol.” and “p.” should be omitted: thus, “Cambridge Mod- 
ern History, IV, 234.” If the reference is to more than one page, give 
both first and final pages: thus, “pp. 31-35,” not “pp. 31 ff.” 

7. Articles in periodicals are cited in roman with quotations, fol- 
lowed by the name of the periodical in italics, with the volume, year, and 
pages: thus, “C. P. Higby, ‘The Present Status of Modern European 
History in the United States,’ Journal of Modern History, I (1929), 
3-8.” For subsequent references to the same article, write “Higby, loc. 
ott., 1, 4." 

8. If the reference is to a document, give first the names of the sender 
and the recipient, then the date, and lastly the source: thus “Bismarck 
to Hatzfeldt, April 5, 1888; Grosse Politik, VI, 289.” 

9. The titles of MSS are given in roman. Manuscripts should al- 
ways be identified by their location. For documents in the Public Record 
Office in London, write: “Public Record Office MSS, Foreign Office, 
France, 305’; after the first citation, “P.R.O. MSS, F.O., France” is 
sufficient. In the case of the Archives Nationales, etc., appropriate ab- 
breviations may be indicated by the writer. 

10. Dates should be given in the form: July 14, 1789. But “the 
14th,” if the month is not repeated. 
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Barry, Associate Professor of the History of Science at Columbia University, describes at length 
the scientific theories and methods of the nineteenth century and renders a philosophic exposi- 
tion of the scientific attitude of mind. The new edition retains the qualities of style and or- 
ganization which have made the old so universally liked by the student and the teacher. 





827 + xxxviti pages. $3.75 postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | 


BOSTON » NEWYORK ~ CHICAGO - DALLAS -» SANFRANCISCO | 























THE PANORAMA OF HISTORY - -- 


MADE VIVID - - - UNFORGETTABLE - - - 
BY THE UNIT PLAN TEACHING TECHNIQUE | 





A New Approach to American A New Approach to European 
é History—Students’ Guide Sheets. By History—Students’ Guide Sheets. By 
a D. C. Bailey. $1.00 E. T. Smith. $0.90 
“tS : eet : 
‘aa From Columbus through the era of the From primitive times through the west- 
=. | industrialization of American life. ward trade expansion periods. 
i 4 
: id Order of treatment: (1) presentation; (2) an outline of assimilable material; (3) a series of prob- 
a , lems focused on the understanding involved in the unit; (4) a series of maps; (5) a group of special si 


projects; (6) a list of references. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE - - - CHICAGO 
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“Silas Additions to 
THE BERKSHIRE SERIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS 
By Georrrey Bruun, New York 
University 
“Mr. Bruun has presented his material 
with admirable clarity and he has met 
with skill the difficulties arising from com- 
pressing into a short book of less than one 
hundred pages so much material of im- 
portance.” —Professor Charles Seymour, 
Yale University $.85 


THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 


By Laurence B. Packarp 
Amherst College 


Explains the important developments of 


European civilization during the reign 
of Louis XIV, stressing the rise and re- 


sults of the dy nastic state. $.85 


IMPERIALISM AND NATION- 


ALISM IN THE FAR EAST 


By Davin Epwarp Owen 
Yale University 
Discusses the impact of the Western 
world on China and Japan from the early 
commercial contacts to the intimate rela- 
tions of the present time. $.85 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
MEDIEVAL CHRISTIANITY 


By SumMMERFIELD BALDWIN 


Describes the religious habits of early 
Christianity, the sacramental system, and 
the transformation of the Church into an 
autocratic monarchy. 3.85 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 











One Park Avenue 

















kullies 3 in the Muking a Cideens 
Edited by CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE HABSBURG MON- + 


ARCHY-—A Failure in Civic Training 


By Oscar JAszt, founder of the Free School of Social Sciences in 
Budapest, former member of the Austrian Cabinet, now Professor 


of Political Science in Oberlin College 


A Hungarian scholar and statesman analyzes the growth of various na- 
tional and class hatreds in the Dual Monarchy, the psychology of leading 
monarchs and statesmen, and the effects of historical traditions and 
ideologies. He includes a discussion of the problem of the war-guilt from 


a new viewpoint. 


CIVIC TRAINING IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Samvet N. Harper, Professor of History in the University of 


Chicago 


An important battle front of a great revolution studied in its component 
parts: the Communist Party, the Komsomol, the trade unions, the co- 
operative movement, the uses to which the U.S.S R. is putting literature, 


art, the stage, the cinema, radio, and music 


MAKING FASCISTS 


By HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER AND SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 
Leaders in all phases of Fascist enterprise as well as prominent opponents 


of Fascism have co-operated in this study. 


GREAT BRITAIN—A Study of Civic Loyalty 


By Joun M. Gaus 


A study of the Briton in his relation to place, school, the Empire, politics, 


public service. 


THE DUK-DUKS—Primitive and Historic Types of Citizenship 


By EvizaBetH ANNE WEBER 


The ceremonies of initiation into a Melanesian tribe furnish a starting- 
point for a general survey of ceremonies in civic training. y 


These books examine 
the techniques by which 
nine countries have trained 
or tried to train citizens. 
The authors seek to deter- 
mine the broad trends of 
civic training in these 
countries, and to indicate 
possibilities in the further 
development and control 
of civic education. 

In Preparation 
Tue Unitep States. By 

Carl Brinkman 
GERMANY. By Paul Kosok 
SWITZERLAND. By Robert 

C. Brooks 
Civic ATTITUDES IN 

AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS. 

By Bessie L. Pierce 
ComPpaRATIVE Crvic Epv- 

caTion. By Charles E. 

Merriam 


Each is $3.0 0 
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THE ERA OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 











(A few comments) 


“The work is done in masterly fashion, a text 
that is literature.”—William: E. Dodd, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

“*You have imparted, in a pleasant manner, a 
great deal of reliable information and not a 
few valuable judgments.”—Preserted Smith, 
Cornell University. . | 

“Well proportioned, readable’, and scholarly.” 
—W alter P. Hall, Princeton University. 
“Professor Gottschalk gives ample evidence of 
his critical knowledge of recent research, in 
this field, as well as of the varying interpreta- 
tions of the leading French, English, and 
German historians.’ "Ralph H. Lutz, Stanford 
University. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Boston’ New York Chicago Dallas San Prancisco 


ix+509 pages, $3.00 


“Full of indosestiia on many topics not often 
treated by English writers.”-—F.\C.. Palm, 
University of California. 


“I have been impressed with the brilliancy of 
the ‘style, historical perspective and the 
judicial handling of characters and events.” — 
R. C. McGrane, University of Cincinnati. 


“I was impressed particularly with thé fresh- 
ness and clearness of the presentation, and 
with the easy flow of the narrative,”—W, E. 
Lunt, Haverford College. 


“The best recent account of the period by an 
American scholar.”—Clyde L. Grose, North- 
western University. 

















FEUDAL GERMANY 


By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 





The history of Germany during the Mid- 
dle Ages has been singularly ignored by 
English and American writers, especially 
that of the Feudal Age, between the death 
of Charlemagne and the fall of the Hohen- 
staufen (814-1250). The author describes 
the most important men and events in 
Germany during this period, which corre- 
sponds to the time of rule of the three great 


royal and imperial dynasties—Saxon, Salian, and Hohenstaufen, 


This is the only work in English on the subject which has 
been published within the last twenty-five years, It.is alone in 


its field. 


$5.00, postpaid $5.15 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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| CROFTS BOOKS IN MODERN HISTORY 


|. EUROPE SINCE 1914 
By F. Lee Benns, Indiana University 


Ready in December—A spirited treatment in six hundred pages of text, 
‘or college courses on recent history or for the latter portion 

of the general modern European courses. The first six chapters sum- 
marize briefly the underlying causes of the war, and cover the war peri- 
od itself. Two chapters are devoted to the treaties, and the remaining 
thirteen chapters bring the story to date with emphasis on the social, 
economic, and political forces at work, and clear statements of the 
specific problems confronting each country today. Maps, illustrations, 
bibliography have been carefully prepared. 
Ready for second semester courses 





A SHORT HISTORY OF EUROPE: 


1500-1815 
By Albert Hyma, University of Michigan 

"Teachers who prefer a less detailed treatment of this period, either to 
suit the needs of freshmen or to make possible with advanced-students 
the use of more collateral reading, are finding Hyma’s text “not only 
adequate, but happily done with real freshness and vigor, showing a 
sound and intimate understanding of European life.” 
Current adoptions at Knox, Trinity (Conn.), Duke, Kansas, Iowa, 

__ Michigan, North Carolina, Princeton, and elsewhere. 
3 496 pages, Maps, $3.50 


LANDMARKS IN HISTORY 
Edited by Bernadotte E. Schmitt 


A series of problems in European history which makes easy the use of 
source materials in class work. Each 60-65 cents. 
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Information concerning these and other history texts on request 


F. S. CROFTS & Co. | 
41 Union Square West New York 




















